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TOUCH THE HARP GENTLY. 


SONG. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Words by SAMUEL N. MITCHELL. Music by CHAS, BLAMPHIN. 


1. Oh, touch theharpgently my pretty Louise, And sing methe songs that I 
2. Just touch theharpgently my pretty ‘Louise, And sing theold songs that I 


love; They will call back the days when together we sat On the porch ’neath the nest of the 
love ; They will call back the bright days we play’d in the wood, And watched the birds flitting a- 


- - Therewasone that you sang, my pretty Lou - ise, It brings 
There was one that you sang, my pretty Lou - ise, The 
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fond re-col -lee-tions to me; You re-mem-berthe mocking bird 
words, I re - mem-ber them well, How I lov’d  it,and when you had 


o~ 


mimick’d it once, As it perch’d on the sycamore tree. Oh, touch the harp gently, my 
finish’d each verse, I kiss’d you, and said, never tell. Oh, touch the harp gently, my 


Lou - ise, And sing theold songs thatI _ love, They will 
Lou - ise, And sing the old songs that I love, They will 





call back the days when together we sat On the porch’neath the nest of the dove. 
call back the bright days we play’d in the wood, And watch’d the birds flitting above. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A man, “ whose least distinguished day 

Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 

Which makes the Sabbath lovely in the sight 

Of blessed angels pitying human cares.” 

It is only in imagination that those living in 
New England this last half of the nineteenth 
eentury, where, as described by Nahum the 
prophet, may be heard in what were once the 
most sécluded spots, the noise of “chariots as 
they rage in the streets, and as they run like 
lightnings,”’ can realize the serene beauty, the 
profound tranquillity, of a summer morning 
one hundred years ago. 

Although some of those charming breathing 
places for repose and meditation may still be 
found, they are comparatively few and far be- 
tween. The deep and solemn hush of a Sab- 
bath morning in the country, unbroken by the 
ringing of an axe, the whetting of a scythe, 
the rumble of a cart-wheel, or the ploughman’s 
cheery whistle, possessed a peculiar signifi- 
cance. The element of quiet seemed to per- 
vade even the air, to fill it with a holy peace- 
fulness. 

It was or such a morning as this, bathing 
with its golden splendor the moss-covered roof 
of an old brown farin-house, and shimmering 
through the rose-bushes and morning-glory 
vines shading the windows, that Mr. Fleet- 
wood and his family were assembled for morn- 
ing worship. A heavy oak table standing in 
the centre of the floor, and covered with a linen 
cloth, bleached by the fitful showers of April, 
and the pure and balmy dews of May, to say 
nothing of the plentiful sprinklings from the 
watering-pot, bestowed by housewifely care, 
was set ready for breakfast. 

Pewter porringers for milk or porridge, pew- 





ter spoons and pewter plates, all burnished to 
the brightness of silver, composed the week- 
day breakfast service, except when there was 
company. But on Sabbath mornings there 
was always a promise of tea in the shape of 
China cups and saucers, in size far more dimi- 
nutive than those used at the present day, 
which Mr. Fleetwood’s great-great-grandmoth- 
er brought over from England, and by her and 
her descendants regarded as a choice treasure. 

There was also a thin wreath of steam be- 
ginning to curl upwards from the spout of the 
tea-kettle, which hung over the blaze, at the 
back of the deep fireplace. Generous slices of 
sage cheese, golden butter, and creamy milk, 
were already on the table. The large rye and 
Indian loaf had not yet been removed from the 
brick oven, where, by remaining all night, it 
had attained that golden, delicious brownness 
peculiarly appetizing. 

In an arm-chair, near a small stand, on which 
rested a Bible, sat Mr. Fleetwood, commonly 
called Elder Fleetwood, on account of being a 
ruler in the church. He was a man of forty, 
or thereabouts, with a sallow face of grave, 
sedate expression. His dark eyes, full of a 
solemn gravity, emitted not a single sunny 
ray, and there was a look of deep melancholy 
lurking in the drooping curve of his mouth. 
Now, though the lips were firmly compressed, 
it seemed less immebile than the rest of his 
features. He looked like one who had stood 
in the van of more than one hard, relentless 
conflict in the warfare of life; one who had 
girded his armor on, and set hard face against 
hard hap. Mental energy had-been strength- 
ened and sustained by physical stamina. And 
what was far better, he had endured hardness 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. This it was 
which had helped him to follow after righteous- 
ness, godliness, love, patience, and meekness. 
He was not a demonstrative man. His emo- 
tional nature was not often written in smiles 
and tears, or by the play of his features; yet 
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it was of a nature to be understood by those 
of warm and generous sympathies, there being 
a kind of freemasonry in such ‘hearts; whieh» 
gives the sign, and recognizes itn returp. , "|| 

This secret gift of the soul causes deep to 
answer unto deep. It can draw aside the icy 
veil, and with eyes that look deeper than the 
calm, almost indifferent countenance, the firm 
and silent lips, can fathom the heart and 
search out the hidden spot,’ still kept green 
and fresh. Flowers will be found there with 
the dew of youth still upon them; and some- 
times notes like the song of a singing bird may 
gush up, and by their sweetness take you by 
surprise. 

Such a heart, sympathetic, ready and skilful 
in reading another’s would need nothing but 
its own promptings, while looking into the 
eyes of him who, on this bright summer morn- 
ing, sat sad, cold, and silent, to know that the 
time had been when they were full to over- 
flowing with a sweet, joyous light. At times, 
even now, it may be seen that the cold, stern 
expression for a moment melts away, giving 
place to a wistful, dreamy look, illumined by 
a ray of the old glad sunshine. 

Near him sat Algernon, his only child, a lad 
of twelve years. He was a bright-looking, 
handsome boy, with face embrowned by wind 
and sunshine, for, young as he was, few could 
out-do him in the performance of those tasks 
necessary to be done on a farm, except where 
strength was more needed than agility or 
adroitness. A few breaks in the curls of 
bright chestnut hair clustering around the up- 
per part of his forehead, showed glimpses of 
a smooth, white skin, while in the smiling 
depths of his eyes, blue as the June sky bend- 
ing over the earth that peaceful morning, were 
a light and brilliance which gave hints of a 
cheerful temperament. This was in keeping 
with the whole expression of his countenance, 
which, though full of light and sweetness, at 
the same time indicated energy, earnestaess, 
and resolution. 

When his father, by a passing glance, saw 
his bright face upturned to his, a sudden mois- 
ture dimmed his calm, grave eyes, and it was 
only by a prompt and rigid compression of his 
lips that he subdued their tremor, for he could 
not forget that it was the anniversary of the 
day when the eyes of her who used to sit at 
the hour of morning prayer, where the cheer- 
ful, handsome boy was sitting now, looked on 
him for the last time. That bitter, trying 
hour rose up and passed before him. He re- 
membered that, though he thought it selfish 
and sinful to wish to reeall her to renew the 
conflicts and trials of life from “the happy 
seats of everlasting day, where there would be 
no more death, neither sorrow nor erying,”’ 
the sight of the unmothered child of four 
months old, too young to weep for itself, wrung 
from him bitter tears. It smiled as it lay in 





rosy slumber. Although twelve years since, 
he could recall that smile even now. He could 
likewise remember, when turning away from 
the calm, white face of the mother, how lovely, 
soft, and tender seemed everything about the 
child, even 
“To the little, holdfast hand, 
Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 
Had kept the mould on’t” 


- / These memories, on this sacred anniversary 


day, were quickened into vivid life. It was 
one of those days—many may remember such— 
“In which the fibrous years have taken root 
So deeply that they quiver to their tops 
Whene’er you stir the dust of such a day.” 

“‘Tf it be sinful to recall this, the sorest trial 
of my life—if it seem like murmuring against 
Thy righteous decrees—forgive me, O my 
Heavenly Father! for thou knowest how frail 
I am, and how dear was the face this child’s 
resembles, now resting beneath the clods of 
the valley, nevermore to be the light and joy of 
my home!” was the fervent prayer breathed in 
the secret silence of his soul. “‘ Never—never- 
more,” he murmured, involuntarily, for just 
then there was ‘something in the boy’s face 
that made him think of the young mother at 
the moment he held him, so that she could 


“ Leave her last smile 
In her last kiss upon the baby mouth.” 

Ever after that time, Mrs. Deborah Maxwell, 
Elder Fleetwood’s widowed sister, had been 
his housekeeper. In some respects, both men- 
tally and physically, she resembled her brother. 
Unhappily, the points of resemblance touching 
mind and character were those which, in him, 
were the least lovable, least suited to the higher 
aspirations of humanity. Not only in these 
more exalted traits was there a lack of har- 
mony, but in the gentler amenities, the quiet 
courtesies, which, like golden threads, weave 
themselves into the dull textures which make 
up the web of life. His defects, reproduced in 
her, were, moreover, for the most part, exag- 
gerated. Stern, unwavering conscientiousness 
in him was often carried to blind bigotry in her. 
Firmness took the form of obstinacy, and econo- 
my sometimes degenerated into sordid mean- 
ness. Whatshe considered duty by her manner 
of presenting and enforcing it, showed many 
sharp corners and stinging thorns, which 
wounded to the quick those she wished to re- 
form. Cleona, her brother’s wife, whose death 
left a shadow over his home, that remained 
there still, she had always disliked ; an aver- 
sion which she afterward transferred to the 
motherless child. 

Algernon was conscious of the feeling with 
which his aunt regarded him, even before he 
was old enough to so shape his thoughts as to 
give them utterance in words. When a few 
years older, the emotion caused by the dislike 
manifested toward him was absorbed in a 
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feeling less selfish, but far more intense, he 
awoke to the consciousness that 

“His father’s sister was tc him his mother’s hater.” 
He had another aunt, whom he loved ; but she, 
when he was only seven years old, was mar- 
ried, and soon after removed to a place which, 
in those days, when there were so few facilities 
of travel, was far distant. Since that time, he 
had seen her only once; but’ he could never 
forget her. She was to him the ideal of his 
own dead mother, and the great longing which 
at times he felt for her presence amounted to 
a dreary heart-sickness, equai in intensity to 
that experienced by those who pine in foreign 
lands for the beloved home, and dear, familiar 
faces. When he was four years old, he heard 
some one tell the story of the ‘‘Babes in the 
Wood.” He listened in silent, almost breath- 
less attention, and surprised the narrator when 
she finished by saying :— 

‘*How I wish I’d been one of the babies in 
the wood, that the pretty robins covered up so 
warm and nice!”’ 

“Why?” it was asked. 

***Cause it would have been so good to have 
@ little brother with me under the leaves.”’ 

A kind-hearted, motherly woman, who hap- 
pened to be within hearing, afterward said: 
‘“‘T never had harder work to keep from crying 
in my life, for it showed what an intense feel- 
ing of Joneliness the poor child had, and how 
he longed for some one to take an interest in 
his joys and sorrows, which, though little and 
silly, and of no account to his aunt, were all 
the world to him. I never realized until then 
what a pitiful thing it is for a little child to be 
motherless. His father loved him, 1 knew; 
but his awkward attempts at playing with him, 
and his grown-up way of talking to him, so 
different from the caressing ways and pretty 
words of mothers, all of which would have 
seemed mere silliness to such a man as Elder 
Fleetwood, had neither the right warmth nor 
the right ring to reach a baby’s heart.’’ 

Somewhat apart from the rest, Mrs. Deborah 
Maxwell sat, firm and upright, with folded 
arms. Her hair, a little frosted by time, was 
combed smoothly back from her forehead, 
every feature of her face being composed to 
that decorous solemnity befitting the occasion. 
Ralph Walworth, Elder Fleetwood’s brother- 
in-law, completed the family circle. 

The two men, in personal appearance, formed 
as decided a contrast as can well be imagined. 
Algernon Fleetwood looked much more like 
his maternal] uncle than he did like his father. 
And yet, though there was such a dissimilarity 
in the looks and manners of the brothers-in- 
law, quite enough to prevent any suspicion of 
their being united by ties of blood, and more 
than enough to keep their individuality intact, 
everything went on smoothly between them. 
Elder Fleetwood could never, under any cir- 
cumstances, have quarrelled with one who 





looked at him with eyes so much like those 
which would never beam on him again. 

In Ralph Waiworth, the poetic temperament 
was largely developed. His brother-in-law 
was more practical in his views and opinions, 
and he might have been a realist, had the time 
of his birth and the place of his abode brought 
him in contact with the sect of philosophers so 
called. As it was, the influences by which he 
had been surrounded had awakened into life 
a degree of that religious enthusiasm which 
seeks for tangibie manifestation, and might in 
times of persecution have been nursed into a 
warmth which would gain for him a martyr’s 
crown. 

The large, pensive eyes of Ralph Walworth 
were wont to beam kindly on all. He had 
strength of will and firmness of purpose, 
when thoroughly roused; yet he was apt to 
indulge in a kind of dreamy listlessness. His 
energies requred to be quickened into life by 
that heart-power which is nurtured by the af- 
fections. He could not as readily as Elder 
Fleetwood prevent his lips from trembling and 
vibrating when his sympathies were keenly 
excited. Sometimes when his hand was ‘‘ open 
as day to melting charity,”’ the other’s would 
keep firmly closed, less from hardiness of heart 
than from a sense of duty. Many of those 
sympathies and emotions, which in Ralph Wal- 
worth had their way, were carefully brought 
to what appeared to him the standard of duty. 
It never occurred to him that his own peculiar 
preferences, prejudices, or aversions, might be 
so contorted and colored as to assume the ap- 
pearance of duty. 

Duty to Walworth was something different. 
His humanity was wide, deep, and fervid. It 
bound him tothe whole human race, It beamed 
in radiance from his eyes, hovered in pleasant 
and kindly smiles on his lips, and when he 
clasped another man’s hand, whether he was 
of high or low degree, he heard a voice in his 
heart saying, ‘‘He is my brother.’”’ But then, 
as yet, he had not had the experience of his 
brother-in-law in stemming the conflicts and 
meeting the severer austerities of life, which, 
with their silent undercurrents, work so slowly 
and stealthily as to be unheeded, yet with a 
power so sure and direct, that the heart may 
become indurated and case-hardened without 
exciting anything more than a vague suspicion 
of the fact on the part of its owner. 

These were the four who sat together in the 
sweet repose of this Sabbath morning in June. 
Without, the voice of no living thing was heard. 
There was no sound save that weird, mysteri- 
ous harmony which has been called by the 
Ettrick Shepherd— : 

“Great Nature’s hum— 
Voice of the desert, never dumb.” 
All at once the song of a bluebird came float- 
ing down from the top of a tall, wide-spreading 
tree, which sheltered with its boughs the en- 
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trance to the hollow that time had made in its 
heart of oak, where was the warm, cosey nest 
which held his mate and their unfledged young. 
It seemed as if one could almost see a sparkle, 
a lambent lustre in the golden stream of melody 
which flowed in through the open door and win- 
dows. It roused Elder Fleetwood from the 
trance-like dream of the past, which had bound 
him likeaspell. He passed the Bible to Ralph. 

‘‘Read, my brother,’’ said he. ‘I cannot. 
Read something that will strenghthen the weak, 
desponding heart, and silence its sinful com- 
plainings.”’ 

Ralph Walworth took the Book, and turning 
to the hundred and eighteenth Psalm, read such 
portions of it as he thought were suited to the 
occasion. The young man’s countenance was 
expressive of what may be termed an eloquent, 
reverential gravity, as with a voice, mellow and 
musical, and, at first a little tremulous, he be- 
gan with the verse :— 


“Tt is better to trust in the Lord, than to put 
confidence in man. 

The Lord hath chastened me sore, but he 
hath not given me over to death. 

Open to me the gates of righteousness: I will 
go into them and praise the Lord. 

This is the day the Lord hath made: we will 
rejoice and be glad in it. 

Oh, give thanks. unto the Lord, for his mercy 
endureth forever.” 


In reading these last three verses the tremor 
of his voice was lost in those clear, ringing ca- 
dences which, as if by some electric power, in- 
fuse into the soul an exaltation, a kind of holy 
rapture, raising it from earth to heaven. 

This, in a measure, was realized by Elder 
Fleetwood. Thecloud of sadness passed away, 
leaving his countenance illumined by that peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. Kneel- 
ing down, he poured forth his soul in a short 
prayer, with a fervor that stirred and thrilled 
to the core the hearts of those who heard him. 
To his humble, pleading petition, he added a 
passage from the sublime song of praise and 
confidence, by the prophet Isaiah: ‘‘ Thou wilt 
keep himin perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on Thee, because he trusted in Thee.” Rising 
to his feet, his face still beaming with a warm, 
peaceful light, he repeated the first two stanzas 
of a metrical version of the one hundredth 
Psalm :— 

“Within Thy tabernacle, Lord, 
Who shall abide with Thee ? 
And in Thy high and holy hill, 
Who shall a dweller be? 
The man who walketh uprightly— 
And worketh righteously, 
And as he thinketh in his heart, 
So doth the truth express.” 
He then, in a deep bass voice, commenced sing- 
ing, to the words he had read, those grand cho- 
ral strains known as ‘‘St. Martin’s,” and said 
to have been composed by Martin Luther. As 
he proceeded, his voice swelled into a solemn, 





exulting fulness, like the pealing notes of the 
organ, blending in fine harmony with the rich 
tenor of Walworth, and the clear, liquid treble 
of Algernon. Mrs. Maxwell was alone silent. 
She had neither voice nor ear for music. 


ae 


CHAPTER Il, 
By ceaseless action all that is subsists. —COWPER. 

ELDER FLEETWOOD, Ralph, and Algernon 
had been hoeing corn all day. The clash of 
their hoes suddenly and simultaneously ceased. 
Each had carried out his row, and every hill of 
corn waved over its tiny mound of freshly- 
stirred earth. Ralph stood leaning on his hoe- 
handle, while his eye traced the straight, regu- 
lar rows of the green, glossy blades, catching 
here and there a gleam of red sunshine. 

“Come, Ralph,” said the elder, shouldering 
his hoe, ‘‘it is about time to go home.” 

‘“* Yes,” he replied, starting from his reverie, 
and joining his brother-in-law. 

*‘ How long will it be before you leave us?’’ 

“Some time next week, I expect.” 

‘“On what conditions do you go to Mrs. Mar- 
lowe’s? I have never yet clearly understood.” 

“‘T am to manage the farm for her, and do 
what work I can. If anything can be made, 
exclusive of what is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the family, which, in addition to us 
two, will consist of her niece, and such hired 
hands as may be needed, it is to be shared 
equally between us.” f 

“I wasn’t aware that she hada niece. What 
is her name?”’ 

‘*Experience Dale. But she will live there 
only while Mrs. Marlowe’s health is so poor 
that she can’t do all the work herself.’’ 

‘*Which will be most of the time, I should 
think. She doesn’t look as if she could take 
hold of hard labor as sister Deborah does.”’ 

‘* It may not be necessary that she should.” 

‘Yes it will, for there ’s something of a large 
dairy to attend to.”’ 

“T am willing that her niece should come, if 
her assistance is needed.’’ 

“If you have a family of three persons to 
maintain, you will have to bestir yourself, and 
look around pretty sharp, if you intend to lay 
up anything for a wet day. It won’t do for 
you to build so many castles in the air as you 
do now.” 

“Why not?” said Ralph, smiling. ‘If they 
are ever so grand and magnificent, I ean have 
them rent free.”’ 

“In that you ’re mistaken. Ir. the course of 
a week you dream away hours and hours, and 
time will be the same as money, when you 
have a family to provide for.” 

“‘ And if time is money, knowledge is power, 
and I mean to study hard, whenever I can get 
a chanee.” As he spoke, he turned his eyes 
towards the west, and saw that it was kindling 
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with the last splendors of parting day. The 
calm and the stillness fell upon his spirits, 
ae him to forget the strifes and toils of 

e. 

Algernon stepped aside and let down the 
bars of the pasture, where the cows, with their 
large, mild eyes, and a cosset lamb, the boys’ 
special pet, were patiently waiting. Though 
apparently so serene and quiet, they were not 
forgetful of their rights. Brindle, the oldest 
and largest of the herd, and excelling all the 
others in bovine dignity, had always been the 
first to leave the pasture; but it was a trifle 
later than usual, and the heart of impulsive 
little Bughorn, with a coat of bright, glossy 
red, and a star in her forehead, yearned to- 
wards the handsome speckled calf with its fro- 
licsome, winsome ways, that was awaiting her 
coming. Forgetful of all else, she attempted to 
take precedence of stately Mrs. Brindle, who, 
in a manner after her kind, promptly resent- 
ed her presumption. Bughorn, though a cow 
of spirit, was, fortunately, neither obstinate 
nor sulky; and when Algernon laid his hand 
caressingly on her neck, so as to turn her a 
little aside, at the same time speaking to her 
in a mild, soothing voice, she yielded without 
more ado. 

This little episede broke up the silence, and 
Ralph and Algernon fell back a little to accom- 
modate their walk to the slow progress of the 
cows, so that Elder Fleetwood was soon a con- 
siderable distance in advance. 

“Uncle Ralph,’’ said Algernon, ‘did you 
ever see this Experience Dale, who is to help 
Mrs. Marlowe if she shouldn’t be well enough 
to do all the work?” 

‘*No, not that I remember.” 

**T have.” 

** And what did you think of her?’’ 

** Not much of anything.” 

‘Then she isn’t handsome. Younever think 
much of anybody that isn’t.’’ 

‘No, she ’s what I call plain.’’ 

If Ralph Walworth had said what he felt on 
hearing this, he would have expressed regret, 
but he kept it back, and said :— 

‘Being plain should be no objection to her. 
I have heard it said that plain people are com- 
monly good.” 

“If they ‘re commonly good, they aren’t al- 
ways. If Aunt Deborah were as good as she 
is plain, she would be a saint.’ 

“Tam afraid, Algernon, that you judge her 
too harshly. She said to me, no longer ago 
than yesterday, that as you had no mother, she 
had always been kind to you when you de- 
served it, and always should be."’ 

“Deserved it! Ah, there’s the rub. Ac- 
cording to her mind, I never do deserve. If I 
read a few pages or study the rules in the sing- 
ing-book, she says I’m idling away my time. 
If I walk over to Mr. Fielding’s a pleasant 
moonlight evening she says I wear out more 
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shoe-‘eather than I’m worth, and had better 
be at home, doing up the chores which she 
knows I never leave undone. She calls such 
fault-fiuding as that, doing her duty by me. 
Duty! If that is her duty, I’m afraid it’s a 
kind that will crush all the good out of me, or 
turn it to wormwood and gali, if you go away, 
Uncle Ralph. How.I wish you could stay.” 

“At any rate, we shall often meet. I will 
come and see you, and you must return my 
visits. You are twelve years old, I believe?”’ 

‘* Twelve years and four months.’’ 

‘You are old enough to think, and that 
means you are old enough to make good use of 
your time. Don’t forget this. If I had had 
some one to tell me so when I was of your age, 
I should now be stronger, mentally and morally 
thanIam. Ishould havethe power to be more 
efficient, more practical than Iam now—more 
than I am capable of being at present.” 

“T am sure, Uncle Ralph, that you say a 
great deal about flowers and other beautiful 
things, and tell me that I must be kind to the 
poor, and to those who are in trouble; and 
when I have a chance to do so, I feel happier 
and better. it is a great pleasure to plant 
flower-seeds too, and watch them day by day 
to see when they first break through the soil, 
It seems to me that they feel glad to come where 
there’s dew and sunshine. But hammering 
away as Aunt Debby does, about how idle and 
lazy 1 am, does me more hurt than good—it 
makes me feel angry and wicked.” 

‘‘Yes, you have a love for the beautiful, 
which is the true soul of a fine imagination. It 
is a gift greatly to be prized when properly 
controlled. But we must not nurse and pam- 
per this love to such a degree as to eause us to 
disdain the homeliness, even the coarseness 
which must inevitably be sometimes woven in 
the life-web of those destined, like you and me, 
to earn our bread by the work of our hands. 
What is homely and coarse need not be made 
low and vile. There is dignity in labor, if per- 
formed in the right spirit. It is even a privi- 
lege to work,”’ 

‘*Why, Uncle Ralph, what is it that has 
roused you up all at once?”’ 

**My good luck.”’ 

“Oh, you’re thinking about the Marlowe 
place ?’’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*What you say seems kind of strauge to me. 
Now, I have always thought—you know that 
I have had great experience,’’ putting on a 
comical look— ‘‘that persons naturally lazy 
needed bad luck, instead of good, to stir them 
up and to set them a doing something for a 
living.’’ 

‘You think I am naturally lazy,”’ said Ralph, 
smiling. 

‘*Well, you ’re not far out of the way, though 
I don’t think that of you exactly. I had Dan 
Cawley in my mind. I was thinking how he 
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will loiter around till hunger stares him in the 
face, and then he will go to work. I like you, 
Uncle Ralph, and always stand up for you 
when Aunt Debby scolds, and says you don’t 
earn the salt of your porridge.” 

‘“Never mind. I’m beginning to think that 
your aunt is more to be pitied than blamed. 
Her religion is not the religion cf Christ, as I 
understand it. It is stiff, formal, and monastic. 
But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith. If 
she have any faith, it is without works, and 
therefore dead. She has been a hurt to me. 
Not so much by her scolding, though in that 
way she has worried me a good deal. It has 
been her hardness, her intolerance, and her 
utter blindness to all that is beautiful, which 
makes a bare bean-pole, if free from soil, as 
handsome to her as a rose-bush in full bloom ; 
that has roused my indignation, pushed me to 
the opposite extreme, and caused me to be more 
visionary than I otherwise should have been. 
It made me hate her hard, coarse utilities. It 
svon became pleasanter and more fascinating 
to build castles in the air than to fell trees, hew 
timber, or shape hard granite with the pickaxe 
for the rearing of substantial houses for such 
men as Squire Hardhack to live in. This su- 
pine, dreamy life kept me more a boy in intel- 
lect than in years. I never thought of such a 
thing as self-sacrifice for humanity’s sake, and 
l saw no field of action open before me, because 
my thoughts never went out in search of any. 
It has now opened before me without effort on 
my part, in what 1 believe the best way possi- 
ble. The thought of it gives vigor to my heart 
and energy to my will. I can realize that there 
will be something far better in my labor than 
can be paid for in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
for while earning my own living I can beautify 
and make pleasant and comfortable the home 
of a worthy woman. When I found how kind 
and unworldly she was, my heart opened to her, 
as it used to when a child, to my own mother. 
I cannot well describe my emotions. Ican only 
say that the higher, more generous powers of 
my soul, such as I believe to be the elements of 
true and noble manhood, seemed in a measure 
to unfold themselves. It created in mea thirst 
to realize more fully what I as yet had had only 
a taste of. I could see that the oak, towering 
in grandeur and majesty, cannot draw life from 
the flowers springing up at its foot, but from 
the roots piercing the rich soil fed by rills of 
water far beneath the verdure and bloom of 
the surface. I felt that this revelling among 
flowers of the imagination shouldn’t be in- 
dulged in, only as a pastime, nor even then to 
the exclusion of life’s humblest duties. It ap- 
peared to me that the cheerful performance of 
these was, in many respects, the highest phase 
of humanity—such humanity as Christ taught 
when he was on earth.” 

Meanwhile the attention of Algernon seemed 





to be equally divided between what his uncle 
was saying and the gambols of his pet lamb. 

“I can tell you, Uncle Ralph, what I think,’’ 
said he. 

‘What is it? I should like to know.”’ 

“In my opinion, you would make a better 
preacher than farmer.” 

‘**I should fall very far short of what a true 
minister of the Gospel should be.’’ 

“I don’t think so, and 1’ll tell you why. I 
don’t pretend that all you ‘ve been saying seems 
quite clear to me, but then it gets into my heart 
more than my head, and makes me feel as if I 
should like to be good. Now, when Squire 
Hardhack waylays me lecture days, after meet- 
ing is done, before I have a chance to get out 
of the meeting-house, and grips me fast by the 
arm, so that I needn’t slip away, because he 
knows how bad I want to go and play ball 
with the rest of the boys—while he tells me 
how vain and sinful I am, and that I shouldn’t 
laugh, nor want to play ball, if I knew that I 
must die before night, which I am likely to do, 
he says, as anybody, if I am young—instead of 
feeling as if I wanted to be good, I feel kind of 
mad, and should like to ask him where he keeps 
the old light-weight steelyards he has to weigh 
meat with, and the false bottom he fits into the 
half-bushel he measures corn and meal in to 
pay poor people like the widow Carnes, who 
cuts and makes his clothes for him, and Mrs. 
Holt, that other poor woman who washes and 
scours for the family every Monday.” 

‘*We must hope he isn’t quite so bad as he is 
represented to be. If you ’ll run into the house 


and get the milk-pails, I will open the barn- 


yard gate for the cows.” 





CHAPTER III. 
“ All pleasing in their kind, 
All healthful are the joys of rural life.” 

RALPH WALWORTH went to live at Mrs. Mar- 
lowe’s in the manner and at the time agreed 
upon. While be worked diligently with his 
hands, he at the same time acted on his brother 
Fieetwood’s suggestion, and did his best to give 
less scope and license to his imagination. He 
was more than satisfied with the quaint, old 
farm-house and its surrounding. Seasonable 
alternations of showers and sunshine had made 
vegetation uncommonly luxuriant and promis- 
ing. The shining blades of corn were already 
tall enough to rustle with a breezy eloquence 
that mingled pleasantly with the hum of bees 
hovering over clover fields, rich with their red, 
sweet-scented blossoms. 

Ralph was better pleased with Mrs. Marlowe 
than he had anticipated, and many times, be- 
fore the week came to a close, he could not help 
thinking how much easier she was to please 
than Mrs. Deborah Maxwell, who was too apt 
to forget or ignore the golden rule. The con- 
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trast showed him more clearly than he had ever 
seen before, that she followed more closely 
than was becoming a woman who lived under 
the Christian dispensation the example of the 
Egyptians, who caused the children of Israel 
to serve with rigor, and made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage. She either did not know, 
or did not consider, that health and vigor, phy- 
sical or mental, cannot be preserved unim- 
paired, without a certain amount of rest and 
recreation. 

Ralph pondered some on the great difference 
in these two women, but there was another 
who was oftener in his mind than either Mrs. 
Marlowe or Mrs. Maxwell. This was Experi- 
ence Dale. She was plain. That at least was 
what Algernon thought. Being a littie fanciful 
and romantic, the idea was not pleasant to him. 
He would have liked to know what Mrs. Mar- 
lowe’s opinion was, but she never, at any time, 
had made the most distant allusion to her. He 
imagined that her reticence on that point was 
singular, though in truth it was purely acci- 
dental. She had no reason to think that it was 
a matter of particular moment to him. In- 
stead, therefore, of building castles in the air, 
he fed his imagination by drawing ideal pic- 
tures of Miss Experience Dale. Two whole 
weeks had passed away, when Mrs. Marlowe, 
as they sat at the breakfast-table, mentioned 
her. 

“I’m afraid,” said she, “that I can’t have 
my niece to assist me, and as I must have some 
one to help me about the spinning and weav- 
ing, I must try to find some one else.” 

Ralph wished to ask why she thought Expe- 
rience could not come, but was restrained by a 
kind of shy reserve, joined to an unreasonable 
fear that the question might betray his disap- 
pointment. Assuming a careless air, he asked 
if she knew of any one who would suit her as 
well. 

“No, Ralph, there’s nobody within a day’s 
journey of here who would suit me half as well. 
I have been depending on her—thought there 
was nothing to prevent her from coming, but 
yesterday I heard she was going to be married.” 

This information disturbed Ralph more than 
he was wiiling to own, even to himself. He 
even changed color. ‘I had the impression,” 
said he, hiding the blush by passing his hand 
over his face, ‘that your niece was too young 
to think of marrying at present.” 

‘Oh, no. She will be twenty next September. 
I was married when I was eighteen. Experi- 
‘ enee will make a first-rate wife. Her parents 
lived long enough to educate her, far as means 
and opportunity went, as a girl of her station 
ought to be educated. Her father was fully im- 
bued with the spirit of his ancestors, who, tak- 
ing their lives in their hands, came over the sea 
tothe wilderness that they might have “ freedom 
to worship God’’ according to their religious be- 
lief. He no doubt was, in some respects, too 





stern, rigid, and uncompromising. But the 
gloom and hardness caused by this was more 
than neutralized by the cheerful, loving moth- 
er, to whom religion was more a joy than a 
duty. Under the influence of her gentle teach- 
ings, her child became inspired by the same 
trust, the same peace in believing the Gospel 
of Christ as herself. The pleasant light which 
kindled in her heart, shone in her countenance, 
stole with a warmth like sunshine in the heart 
of her little girl. The charm of this peaceful, 
this serene religious joy by the sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, still abides with the 
daughter as a priceless inheritance.”’ 

“ As far as my experience, and limited read- 
ing and observation go, gloom and austerity 
used so to integrate themselves with religious 
belief as to be inseparable. It is so even now, 
as you know, in many instances. Was Mr. 
Dale more tolerant to his wife than to others?”’ 

‘*He was so accustomed to her cheerfulness 
that he expected it the same as he did the sun- 
shine. A cloud on her face—she was human, 
and, therefore, had her frailties—was more dis- 
heartening to him than a cloud over the sun in 
haying time. This did not often happen. The 
gentle, cheerful-hearted wife, in most things 
went hand in hand with her husband. Setting 
the example in her own family, she went with 
him in the promotion of industry, and against 
indulging in whatever might be considered un- 
becoming in the descendants of those who were 
knit together by sacred ties, and who in ear- 
lier days were as a band of brothers and sisters. 
There were no aliens among them ther. Like 
her husband, my sister took a just and noble 
pride in thinking that such were their ances- 
tors.”’ 

“Well she might. By birthright I have the 
same high privilege. They did not lose their 
English hearts when they left their native soil 
and sought a refuge in Holland, and I reve- 
rence them for it, for when there, it made them 
think of their chileren, and lose sight of their 
own immediate comfort. They could see, that 
by mingling with a foreign nation their native 
language could not long be preserved in its 
purity, and that their little community would 
lose its individuality and silently melt away. 
It was considerations like these that gave them 
the fortitude and courage to encounter the 
hardships, privations, and dangers of a savage 
land.” 

With these words, Ralph rose from the table. 
By certain signs he knew it was baking day, 
and that he would, therefore, have a few extra 
chores to do. Ona pine-table, white as scour- 
ing could make it, was a tray full of the finest 
of the wheat, obtained by sifting the meal 
through a gauze sieve, there being as yet no 
machinery in the mill for that purpose. Near 
this were promiscuously arranged a dish of 
spring cranberries, a box of maple sugar, a 
bowl of sweet cream, plenty of fresh eggs and 
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golden butter, together with a few minor, 
though indispensable articles. 

Mrs. Marlowe remarked that she was expect- 
ing a few of her neighbors the next day to spend 
a social afternoon with her. 

Without waiting to be asked, Ralph brought 
in a plenty of dry wood, to heat the capacious 
brick oven, and filled the water-pail from 

“The iron-bound bucket that hung in the well.” 

“Do you think it will be fair to-morrow?” 
said Mrs. Marlowe, as he put down the pail. 

“T’m not much of a weather-wise,’’ he re- 
plied; ‘‘but the appearance at present is that 
we shall have a few fine days. I shall be 
within call, so that if you need more wood, or 
water, or if you have any other chore you wish 
to have done, please let me know.”’ 

“T will.” 

On his way to his work, he noticed one of 
the sprays of a damask rose-bush so full of 
buds and roses heavy with dew, that it was 
bent to the ground, and was lying directly 
across his path. 

“T thought that the girl Algernon calls 
‘Plain Experience’ would see this, and I’ve 
been nursing and tending it as carefully as if 
I expected Boston Beauty would see it; for 
somehow I took it into my head that I should 
like to know if she cared any more for a rose 
than a rush, but all my care and pains have 
been for nothing.” 

This was his unuttered soliloquy, and in a 
slightly petulant frame of mind he was about 
to push the prone, heavily-laden spray from 
the path with his foot. His better genius, 
however, checked the impulse, and selecting a 
few long, pliant stems from some herd’s-grass 
near at hand, he carefully raised it and bound 
it to a larger and firmer stalk. As he did so, 
the large, rich roses gave him their tribute of 
sparkling dew-gems, and spicy, delicious per- 
fume, in return for which he only blurted out, 
in a voice too sharp and dissonant for his 
own: “I shall never care for you any more.”’ 

All that long summer day he labored with a 
nervous, passionate energy quite uncalled for. 
But he could not work off his irascibility, and 
it remained unappeased. 

‘*Why should I care whether the girl comes 
or not?’ was the question he asked himself; 
but he knew that he did care, and was angry 
with himself because he did. ‘I am a fool, 
and have no right to call myself a man and a 

Christian,’”’ was the mental invective he be- 
stowed on himself. 

Stooping down, he commenced tugging at a 
large triangular block of granite. It required 
his utmost exertion to restore it to its original 
place in the stone wall, from which it had been 
dislodged by some one, more selfish than con- 
scientious, that it might be easier to climb. 
He wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
then stood still, listening to the song of a bobo- 
link, swinging on the topmost spray of a tall, 





pliant sapling, as if keeping time to its own 
earnest and ravishing melody. 

After all, this freak of passion which had so 
tormented him was little move than the heart’s 
assertion of its strong needs, such as all fee) in 
a greater or less degree when their Jot is so 
cast as to make them too much isolated, too 
much cut off from being the dispensers or the 
recipients of those deeper sympathies, those 
more exalted, thorough-going kindnesses which 
brush not lightly over the surface, like the lit- 
tle pleasant amenities of every-day life; but 
such as will reach those deeper, hidden wants 
the world heeds not, yet in some way are 
craved by every son and daughter of humanity. 
There may be those, though seemingly too 
weak, and with too little self-confidence to 
take a firm, decided stand, who may grow self- 
reliant and strong enough to support others 
when they find that they must lean on them. 
Ralph Walworth may prove to be one of them. 

After regaining his tranquillity, he let the 
cows out of the pasture, and, as it was some- 
what earlier than usual, he suffered them to 
loiter by the wayside, and enjoy themselves 


by cropping the sweet tufts of clover growing 


in some sunny nook. 

After supper he stood at an open winddw, 
watching the gorgeous sunset. In imagination 
he could see rivers of gold flowing between 
banks covered with the bloom of crimson and 
purple flowers, and crowned with palaces of a 
marvellous beauty and magnificence, seen only 
in cloudland. He continued to stand there till 
the twilight shadows began to weave them- 
selves into the sunset brilliance, and till 

“The evening star came forth 
Above the curve of the new-bent moon.” 


‘‘Here are the milk-pails,’”’ said Mrs. Mar- 


r lowe, placing them on a table near him. 


As he took them, he smiled. ‘Why didn’t 
you tell me, as Aunt Deborah used to, that I 
was too lazy to breathe?’ 

“If I thought so, it wouldn’t be either polite 
or discreet to make known my thoughts ; but 
I don’t think so.” 

“I’m glad you have so much charity for 
me.’’ 

Ralph would have liked to describe to her 
some of the beauties of the sunset sky, as they 
appeared to him while standing at the window, 
but he resisted the temptation, and, on going 
out, found the cows waiting near the barnyard 
gate for it to be opened. 

Only one or two clouds, with a purple tinge 
of daylight lingering on their edges, remained 
in the west when he returned to the house. 
Some one was standing at the window where 
he had stood while watching the sunset. He 
supposed it to be Mrs. Marlowe, for in the 
dim twilight her form was imperfectly revealed. 
At the moment he stepped over the threshold, 
a door opposite was opened, and a shaft of 
light shot from a candle which Mrs. Marlowe 
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carried in her hand, fell on the brown hair of 
her who stood at the window, kindling it into 
a dusky gold. The girl turned as the two en- 
tered, and Mrs. Marlowe introduced her as 
Miss Experience Dale. When after supper 
everything was restored to order, and the three 
were seated, Ralph glanced furtively, though 
rather critically, at the young girl, and said to 
himself that Algernon was about right when 
he called her “ Plain Experience.” 

According to the fashion of the times, she 
was prettily dressed. Her blue and white 
striped linen gown looked very neat, and was 
spun and woven by the small, but firm, well- 
knit hands, which, folded in a pretty, demure 
. way, rested on her lap. The sleeves, which 
reached just to the elbows, were edged with 
narrow, hemstitched frills of 

“ Lawn as white as driven snow,” 
and were nicely ironed and crimped. In a 
minute or two she took her knitting-work 
from her pocket, for she evidentiy did not like 
to be idle. 

All this Ralph saw and approved; but he 
saw, also, that her features were not regular ; 
neither were they handsome, according to his 
ideas of beauty. After a little, this somewhat 
hastily formed opinion was modified respecting 
her mouth, for when for the first time she 
smiled, he saw how sweet were the curves and 
dimples which gathered around it, and how 
vivid were the contrast between her red lips 
and her white teeth. The color of her eyes he 
could not see, they being downcast, and veiled 
by their long lashes as she fixed them intently 
on her work. This was a mit she was knitting 
in some new and difficult open-work stitch, the 
effect of which was thought to be wonderfully 
fine by the youthful part of the community, 
but frowned upon by some of the older ones as 
a device of the father of all evil, whereby to 
tempt the vain and inconsiderate to misspend 
their time. 

Finding her so intent on her work, he ven- 
tured to look at her more frequently. Her 
mouth—well, it was good enough, but not the 
kind of mouth to suit him, except when she 
smiled ; its expression was too grave and sober. 
After a while a change came over him. He 
began to have a vague idea that there was 
something extremely interesting and charming 
about this “Plain Experience; something 
which had little or nothing to do with form 
and color, but was subtle, ethereal, and elusive. 

“T might as well,” he said, mentally, “at- 
tempt to give form and tangibility to the per- 
fume which steals from the heart of the rose.” 

He could say to himself that her complexion 
was fine ; that in the serene depths of her eyes 
the light of pleasant dreams seemed slumber- 
ing. As to her hair, it might it might be her 
fashion of wearing it which made it appear so 
graceful and becoming. He could only say 
that it was brown, glossy, and abundant. The 





description as a whole was extremely dull, flat, 
and meagre, and could, he was sensible, con- 
vey no picture to the mind of another as it ex- 
isted in his own. 

Experience remained silent, her attention 
being apparently absorbed in her knitting. 
Mrs. Marlowe, too, almost always cheerful and 
chatty, sat diligently plying her needle, and 
appeared to have nothing tosay. Ralph racked 
his brain, trying to think of something which 
might be made available as a subject of con- 
versation. It was all in vain. It would have 
needed a spirit quaint and tricksy as Ariel to 
take the tangle out of his thoughts, so as to 
make them presentable. 

“I might as well hunt for two grains of 
wheat in a bushel of chaff,’’ he said to himself. 

Once he resolved that he would venture 
some remark on the weather, and went so far 
as to clear his throat. On second thought, 
however, he gave the matter up, indignant 
with himself at being unable to fix on anything 
but a subject so stale that every possible varia- 
tion was worn threadbare. 

Nine o’clock. So the eight-day time-piece 
said. Mrs. Marlowe folded the tablecloth she 
was hemming, and Experience neatly rolled 
up her knitting-work, skewering her ball of 
yarn with the shining needles, to keep all firm 
and in place. Mrs. Marlowe looked signifi- 
cantly at Ralph, then at the Bible lying on the 
stand. Experience dropped her lids and folded 
her hands in the same pretty, modest way as 
she did when she first came, awaiting the de- 
votional duties which were to close the evening. 

Ralph took a seat nearer the light, and 
opened the inspired volume. He remained 
thoughtful and silent, but only for a few mo- 
ments. While he was musing, the fire burned 
and his heart kindled with a religious fervor, 
deep, vital, and resistless. Some have com- 
plained that the austerities of the creed peculiar 
to the Puritans so predominated over what was 
hopeful and cheering as to chill those ardors 
and aspirations which ought to pervade and 
warm the heart of every Christian during pub- 
lic or family worship. It might be well to re- 
strict this sweeping censure to those whose 
stern, rigid severity led them to the verge of a 
gloomy fanaticism. Inspired by the light of 
what he read, shining through the veil of hu- 
manity, Ralph could see the soul; could see 
how it was clogged, borne down, and held in 
thrall by little petulancies, petty vexations, 
and wearisome cares. It seemed to him, also, 
that he could see more ciearly than ever before 
that through the power of religion, as revealed 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ, the soul could 
help, renovate, and raise the body? Some 
writer has said that ‘‘the soul is the only bird 
that upholds its cage.”’ 

There seemed to be something electric in his 
emotions, causing them to communicate them- 
selves to the hearts of the two women. He 
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felt humbled when he thought of his unworthi- 
ness ; cheered and comforted when he looked 
heavenward and remembered the words: “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’’ There, beyond 
the misty veil clouding his earthly vision, the 
scene of the Nativity passed before him. He 
saw, shining with a serene, holy effulgence, 
amid the starry hosts, the Star of Bethlehem, 
which 
* Alone of all the train 
Can fix the sinner’s wand’ring eye.” 

When they parted for the night, each felt 
the promise verified that says, ‘‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
will I be in the midst.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_———__»-e— 
BUSY IDLENESS. 


How often one has heard the phrase, ‘‘ I have 
so much todo [ cannot find time to do any- 
thing.”’ And the phrase is the exact expression 
of the truth. There are not a few people who 
do so many needless things, they have literally 
no time for those which are needful—people 
who fill their hands so full with the futilities 
of busy idleness, they are forced to let drop the 
weightier obligations of duty. It is not that 
they sit supine, doing nothing, but that they 
do what there is no reason for doing, and what 
bears no fruit when done. They spend on fol- 
lies the strength that should have been har- 
vested for good uses, and they waste on trifles 
the energies that wére given for the graver 
services of life. And not only this, but they 
add to their habits of busy idleness those of 
muddle and want of organization: the conse- 
quence of which is that every hour’s work runs 
into its neighbor’s, like the blurred lines of a 
bad painter, and nothing comes cut sharp and 
clear in its place. The gift of organization 
does not often go with the habit of busy idle- 
ness, though we have seen people who com- 
bine both ; and we think that kind more disas- 
trous than the other. Itis bad enough to see 
time wasted over futilities, in a scrambling, 
breathless way that at least confesses to a want 
of forethought, and that does not pretend to 
principle ; but when it comes to the prearranged 
devotion of precious time to worthless action, 
when hour by hour life is mapped out intoa 
series of divisions carefully filled with empti- 
ness, then we feel there is a certain malice 
prepense in this misapplication of the hours, 
which we are in our right to resent as we would 
resent any other display of folly and crooked 
walking. 

There ¥ people to whom the ultimate use- 
fulness of what they do is the last thing that 
troubles them. The sole object they have in 
view is to kill time by employing it; but they 
think no more of the end to which they employ 
it than a child, while it builds up its castle of 











cards, thinks of the inevitable moment of col- 
lapse that has to come when Susan bustles in 
to lay the cloth for tea, or nurse appears at the 
door like grim fate, with ‘‘bed-time’’ as her 
word of warning from the darkness. Every 
community has some among its members who, 
by this union of energy and leisure, afflict the 
rest with a display of busy idleness that, for 
the most part, leads to general trouble. They 
must be doing something, they say; yet they 
have nothing cut out for them by circumstances 
or enforeed duty; so when they have worried 
their own household by their fly-like activities, 
they fling themselves on their neighbors’ affairs, 
and busy themselves in these by way of work 
without wages. Or, rather, they have their 
wages in abundance; and their neighbors have 
to pay them in the sorrowful coinage of misun- 
derstandings, ruined friendships, tarnished cha- 
racters, and the like. Noevent, however small, 
escapes the busy breath of idle people given to 
this way of life. If it is a woman who under- 
takes to manipulate her neighbors’ affairs—a 
woman with dramatic instincts, uninterrupted 
leisure, insatiable curiosity, and untiring ener- 
gies—the whole society is kept on the qué vive, 
not knowing where she will break out next. 
The subtlety of apprehension and delicacy of 
touch, which Nature gave to women for their 
good and the good of the world, now turns to 
increase of evil. They can insinuate their 
thought as men cannot ; and when that thought 
is ill-natured, tipped with the venom of slan- 
der, and feathered by suspicion, as is too often 
the case, it has a power of striking home and 
sticking fast that nothing can evercome. 
Sometimes, however, to do justice all around, 
the busy idler given to manipulate the affairs 
of others is good-natured and kind-hearted ; in 
which case her fuss is more irritating if less 
hurtful than that of her sister given to slander, 
and more difficult tocombat. Are you a moth- 
er? She is not; but she has her theories on 
the best management of children, physical and 
moral, all cut and dried and spread out like the 
leaves and petals of a hortus siccus, and these 
she presses on your acceptance with persistent 
philanthropy. You must do this and that, ex- 
actly contrary to your own methods and your 
children’s inclinations ; and nothing is too great 
or too small for her. You must send John into 
the Church, and not think of allowing him to 
go to sea; you must make Mary learn music, 
and give up drawing, which is bad for her chest 
and eyes; break Tom’s high temper; brighten 
up Dick’s sluggish nature; give nux if you are 
an ailopath, calomel if a homeopath ; swathe 
them in scarfs and comforters if it is June, or 
take them off if it is December; all for the rest- 
lessness of nature that finds no duty at home, 
and goes out to seek it abroad. Are you ill? 
Your friend, so busily idle, comes to you armed 
with a roll of flannel for your fever, with a bas- 
ket of iee for your bronchitis, with a pocketful 
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of all sorts of remedies not recognized by the 
faculty, of which she alone knows the precise 
virtue. But were you to take them, you would 
probably cause no trouble hereafter to any one 
save the sexton. She has invariably known 
just such a case as yours cured by some queer 
specific, in which you cannot for the life of you 
discover the ghost of a chemical affinity or 
pathological reason. You would as soon take 
snail broth, you say, pettishly ; on which maybe 
she answers quickly that you might take worse 
things, for snail broth has had its triumphs, as 
it has still its advocates. Well, then, flint 
broth, you reply; and she holds herself ag- 
grieved by the pleasantry. 

If you are in any moral trouble, the same 
fuss is made over you, and the same amount of 
idle energy is expended in your behalf, you 
having to bear it with what patience you may 
be able tocommand. Are you weeping in dim 
lights for the loss of the one dearest to you, the 
one whose loss, indeed, no time, no circum- 
stances, can fill up again? Your busy friend, 
with those long idle hours on his hands and the 
wealth of unpivoted energy to spend abroad, 
counsels you to try the sea-side for a diversion, 
promising you a speedy reaction from this ex- 
cessive despair, and reminding you meanwhile 
of the sinfulness lying in self-abandonment to 
unavailing grief. Your sobs only encourage 
him in his endeavors, and the more deeply he 
wounds the more satisfied he is of his process 
of cure. Hesends you nearly distracted while 
he taiks; he leaves you undone when he has 
ended; but he has testified according to his 
conscience, and the employment of his idle 
moments in making a whetstone of your heart 
has amused him. Are you anxious about your 
boy, of whom you have heard rumors that make 
you sad and doubtful? Your energetic idler 
wiih nothing to do comes to you with about 
twenty advertisements for smart young men, 
cut out of newspapers of all ages, and urges 
you to send Tom to one for which he has not a 
single qualification, and where it would be pat- 
ent ruin to place him. But your busy friend 
means it all well. He is so affectionately in- 
terested in you, he is so lavish of trouble, of 
thought, of energy, that you are in a manner 
at his mercy. Whatecan you say? You can- 
not order him out of your house as a busybody 
whose interference only takes up your time 
and tries your patience, already strained past 
endurance. You have to submit, as we all 
have to submit to things we do not like; but 
you heartily wish your busy friend had less 
energy or more occupation, and that he would 
leave you alone to battle with your foes in your 
own way. Between the two outlets of this 
busy idleness which afflicts otherwise benign 
and quiet respectable folks, it is really a toss- 
up which does the most amount of personal 
damage—that which finds flaws or that which 





would stop gaps, the dramatic instinct or the 
manipulatory, the love of pulling to pieces or 
the liking to build up. Anyway, both are dis- 
astrous enough; and if the one damages the 
name the other hurts the nature; which is a 
pretty even hanging of the balance. 

Live with a friend thus afflicted, and then 
say whether you would not as soon live in the 
kingdom of the flies, with a restless bluebottle 
for your sovereign lady. Of repose in his or 
her house expect as much as of waving corn- 
fields or rich vineyards in the desert. Sucha 
one knows norepose. You no sooner lay down 
a book that you have been reading, than it is 
pounced on and carried off to its destined niche 
in the book-shelves by your hostess, whose 
energies in the way of miserable, bare, and 
comfortless ‘order’ nothing can satisfy. If 
your host isa man fond of nature and exercise, 
you are like a mouse in the grasp of a cat. You 
are hounded out at all unearthly kours of the 
early morning or the late evening. At five, or 
before, as the dominant sign of the zodiac may 
determine, you are knocked up to admire the 
sunrise and the early mists on the mountains ; 
at ten or eleven at night you are carried out 
into the bitter frost, to pay your tribute of ad- 
miration to the moon and the stars. It is in 
vain that you plead fatigue in either case, and 
a preference for your bed over the garden or 
the parade. Your friend of the untiring ener- 
gies does not admit the plea, any more than he 
would admit a millionaire’s excuse of poverty 
in the midst of almsgivers; and you are con- 
victed of indolence by the fact that you can 
walk without falling te the ground, which as- 
sumes, of course, that you go without trouble 
or fatigue. If itis raining, you are borne away 
to view the waterfalls; if it is snowing, you 
are reminded cheerily of the time when you 
were a little fellow helping your brothers to 
make a snow man, and your shivering response 
awakens no echo of pity for your suffering. 
You must tramp over his estate with one 
friend, who knows no more of turnips than he 
does of mangolds, but who must pretend to 
know, since his busy idleness has taken the 
critical bucolic turn. Or you must go into his 
stables with another, and pretend to admire 
improvements in bit, spur, and manger, for 
which you care no more than you care for the 
bit, spur, and manger he has displaced. But 
he has nothing else to do; and though you are 
panting to get to your work—real work, work 
with a purpose, and work of necessity—you 
must sacrifice to the whim of the hour energies 
which are your life, but which are merely his 
pastime. Industry is a grand thing; but busy 
idleness which fusses, and puts its fingers into 
all manner of foreign pies, and wastes time in 
trifles, and for the most part does more harm 
than good, is a mistake, and by no means to be 
encouraged among those who are prone thereto. 
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HOTSPUR’S OATH. 


BY CLIO. 








THERE is no fairer tract in England than the 
fertile valley of the Severn. The river, like a 
broad silver ribbon, slowly winds its course 
along, ever gaining volume as it receives into 
its bosom the numerous smaller streams that 
join it on its way tothe sea. That part of the 
valley lying in Gioucestershire is bounded on 
the west by the vast forest of Dean, while on 
the east rise the Coteswold hills, varying from 
two hundred to one thousand feet in height. 

It was at the close of a sultry day in the 
early part of July, 1399. The heat had been 
intense; but now, as the sun approached the 
horizon, nature seemed to realize that his reign 
for the day was ended, and her drooping ener- 
gies began to revive. Near the source of the 
Frome no sound disturbed the solitude, save 
the rippling of the water, as it glided over its 
rocky bed. At length the stillness was broken 
by the tramp of horses, and two knights 
emerged from the forest. One was mounted 
on a powerful roan barb, and armed cap-d-pie 
ina suit of Milan armor. He appeared to be 
above the ordinary height of men, and was 
well proportioned, while his eyes, as seen 
through the bars of his visor, were dark and 
bright. Of his rank, there was no sign, for his 
shield showed simply a field sable. The other 
rode a black Andalusian charger, and was en- 
cased in plate armor, over which he wore a 
doublet of wine-colored silk, embroidered with 
gold, and his shield borey argent, a lion ram- 
pant-vert, above which was blazoned a coronet. 
Both knights carried lances, and were also 
armed with long Toledo blades. As they en- 
tered the vale, they drew rein, and paused to 
gaze upon the scene. Before them flowed the 
river, its banks crowned with foliage, in which 
every shade of green was blended with gor- 
geous blossoms of various hues. On the rising 
ground of the opposite slope stood an ancient 
castle, from whose frowning battlements floated 
the standard of Gloucester. Inthe background 
glimpses could be caught of a monastery, as it 
stood embowered in a grove of stately oaks, 
while in the far distance a long line of hills 
stretched away to the horizon. 

‘Such a landseape would please a painter’s 
fancy, Sir Raoul,” said he of the sable shield. 

The knight so addressed responded by an 
affirmative nod, and proceeded to remove his 
helmet, which disclosed the face of a remarka- 
bly handsome man, apparently about thirty 
years of age. His complexion was very dark, 
but whether bronzed by exposure, or merely 
the mark of Southern birth, could not be deter- 
mined. When he spoke, all doubt on that 
score was removed, for, although his English 
was pure, his accent showed him to be a native 
of France. For some time he gazed upon the 





scene in silent admiration, suffering the cool 
breeze to fan his brow. At length he ex- 
claimed, ‘Yes, truly enchanting, and one 
could never tire of so fair a view; but yonder 
castle must afford us shelter for the night, 
though how to reach it, unless endowed with 
wings, ’twere difficult to tell.” 

“Softly, Sir Knight,” replied the other. ‘If 
my memory rightly serves me, there is a ford 
higher up the stream, and if it meets your good 
pleasure, we will try to find it.’’ 

They followed the bank of the river till they 
reached a spot shallow enough to admit their 
crossing, and when safely over, they struck 
into a bridle path which brought them beneath 
the castle walls, when Sir Raoul drew from 
the folds of his doublet a small, curiously- 
wrought silver bugle, on which he wound a 
call that brought the warder to the gates. In 
reply to his challenge, he answered :— 

**T, Raoul de Boussiéres, Count of Marteau, 
and Lord of Besangon, crave hospitality for 
myself and companion, who is a knight of no- 
ble lineage and unblemished fame, but for an 
honorable purpose desires to conceal his name 
and features.” 

After some slight demur, the drawbridge was 
lowered, the gates opened, and they entered 
the castle court, within which were assembled 
a number of knights and a large body of men 
atarms. An elderly knight approached them, 
and in the name of the high and noble Lady 
Catherine, Countess of Winchcombe, and Duch- 
ess of Gloucester, bade them welcome. Upon 
dismounting, it was seen that though Sir 
Raoul’s stature was fully equal to that of any 
knight present, his companion was taller by 
some inches, which fact was rendered more 
conspicuous by his erect and martial bearing. 
The knight who had given them greeting now 
desired their attendance, and preceding them, 
led the way to the great hall. It was lofty, 
vaulted, and lighted by many large Gothic 
windows, placed high up in the walls, which 
were wainscoted with oak, quaintly carved. 
At its lower end was spread the board for the 
evening meal, and at the upper was a dais, 
upon which stood the Duchess of Gloucester, 
attended by her daughter and the ladies of her 
household. She was a woman of commanding 
presence, apparently about forty years of age, 
and attired in a robe of purple silk, which well 
became her dignified mien. The knights ad- 


vanced to the dais, and while Sir Raoul gal- . 


lantly bent his knee and kissed her hand, his 
companion made a stately reverence. The 
glance of both knights now fell upon the 
younger lady, and a lovelier object could 
scarcely greet their sight. Margaret of Glou- 
cester had barely attained her eighteenth year. 
In figure she was tall and slender, though well 
rounded; her complexion was surpassingly 
fair, and possessed that soft bloom which tints 
the inner lining of the sea shell. Her eyes, 
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that were so deeply blue as in most lights to 
appear black, contrasted well with her hair, 
which was a rich, golden brown ; and her nose 
was Grecian, small, and well shaped. Perhaps 
her mouth was a trifle too large, but the lips 
were finely chiselled, and when she smiled, 
they revealed teeth so white and even that one 
could not deem its size a defect. Her dress 
consisted of a robe of blue satin, worn over a 
skirt of white silk; the waist was short, and 
cut open at the throat, so as to expose her 
snowy neck. In accordance with the prevail- 
ing fashion, her tresses were combed back over 
a high cushion, where they were caught by a 
jewelled comb, and then allowed to fall free 
below her waist. To a face less perfect in its 
contour, this mode would have proved unbe- 
coming; but it only showed the faultless 
beauty of her features, and thereby heightened 
her charms. 

Perhaps Sir Raoul’s look expressed the ad- 
miration he felt, for the maiden’s cheek was 
suffused with a blush, and her eyes fell beneath 
his own. Nor was she unimpressed by his 
manly beauty, and the knightly elegance of 
his manner, as he addressed her in terms of 
courtly gallantry. They were now sammoned 
to partake of the evening meal, which was 
spread with a profusion characteristic of the 
hospitality of that period. The knight of the 
sable shield was conducted to an inner apart- 
ment, and separately served, while the Duch- 
ess, taking her place at the head of the board, 
Sir Raoul was seated on her right, and the 
Lady Margaret on her left, the knights and 
ladies of the household taking position accord- 
ing totheir rank. The meal had scarce begun, 
when Sir Raoul’s attention was attracted by 
the entrance of a most singular looking per- 
sonage. Although dwarfish in stature, such 
was his length of body that, when seated, he 
appeared of ordinary height. His head was 
large, and covered with crisp red hair; his 
nose was long and hooked, but his mouth was 
small and well formed, while there was that in 
the twinkle of his keen black eyes which be- 
spoke both shrewdness and drollery. He was 
clothed in a tightly-fitting jerkin of gayly-col- 
ored linen; his nether limbs were encased in 
motley, and in his hand he held a cap with 
bells, which proclaimed him to be the jester. 
He advanced up the hall, and seated himself 
on a high stool in the rear of the Duchess, 
from whence he could overlook the entire 
company. 

“Sir Count,” said the Duchess, ‘gathered 
you any tidings in your travels of our noble 
kinsman, Henry of Hereford, who now sojourns 
abroad?” 

‘**Report,” replied Sir Raoul, ‘speaks of him 
as the flower of chivalry, a knight of tried 
valor, and one richly endowed with wisdom.” 

“Report,” said the jester, “is a sorry jade, 
and lies most foully, for Henry of Hereford 





were better fitted to wear the cap and bells 
than I.” 

“How prove you that, knave?” cried Sir 
Raoul. 

“In this,’ returned the jester. “Runs not 
the saying that a fool and his estates are soon 
parted company? And tarries not Henry of 
Hereford abroad, while the hawk rifles his 
nest?” 

“Peace, malapert !’’ said the Duchess ; “ your 
jest is unseemly ;”’ then, turning to the knight, 
she said, ‘‘Perchance you have not heard of 
that with which all Englard rings. Old John 
of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster, is now no 
more ; and King Richard, profiting by the ban- 
ishment of his heir, hath seized upon his vast 
estates.’’ 

“ Aye,” replied Sir Raoul, ‘‘all this I know, 
and even more. Henry of Hereford is now in 
England, with troops from Bretagne.” 

At this announcement, the knights all sprang 
from their seats, and gathered around Sir 
Raoul, expressing their joy at the return of 
one so universally beloved, and pledging their 
services to assist him in regaining his rights. 

In order to understand the thread of our 
story, it will be necessary to state a few his- 
torical facts. Richard IL. had been accused of 
murdering his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester ; 
and Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, on 
one oceasion expressed that opinion in the pre- 
sence of Henry of Hereford, son and heir of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Hereford, 
who was cousin to the King, made complaint 
against Norfolk for seditious words, and the 
matter being referred to the Lords in Parlia- 
ment, it was decided that the affair should be 
settled by combat. When the appointed day 
arrived, the King appeared on the field and 
forbade the combat, banishing Hereford for 
ten years, and Norfolk for life. Barely two 
years of that term had passed when John of 
Gaunt died, and the King at once seized his 
estates. This act of injustice excited universal 
indignation among the barons, for the House 
of Lancaster was one of the most powerful in 
the kingdom, and its heir, thus violently de- 
prived of his rights, the most popular young 
noble in England. 

While Sir Raoul was speaking, his companion 
re-entered the hall, and as he approached the 
excited group, there was a hush of voices, and 
all eyes instinctively turned upon him. 

“What say you, Sir Knight?” asked the 
Duchess. “Speak freely; for were you an 
enemy to the cause we favor, the honor of the 
House of Gloucester is a pledge for your 
safety.” 

“‘May it please your Grace,” he replied, 
‘*suffice it for me to say that I have sworn not 
to lay down sword and lance till Henry of 
Laneaster recovers his ancestral rights.”’ 

At these words he raised his visor. For an 
instant all were dumb with astonishment, then 
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there arose the cry, “Henry of Lancaster!’ 
and all the knights present crowded around 
him to grasp his hand, and reiterate their 
pledges to maintain his cause. Turning to the 
Duchess, he said:— ~ 

‘‘T must crave your Grace’s pardon for en- 
tering your castle as an unknown knight, and 
thus seemingly to doubt your friendship; but 
when I left my camp, it was to discover secretly 
how the nobles were affected towards me, and 
I determined to reveal myself to such only as 
proved to be my friends.”’ 

“Most noble Duke,” she replied, “the rights 
of hospitality which you have enjoyed as a 
stranger, I now extend to you in your proper 
rank, and as Henry, Duke of Lancaster, I bid 
you welcome to Gloucester Castle.”’ 

The night was now far spent, and having 
expressed their intention to leave on the mor- 
row, the noble guests, with graceful acknowl- 
edgements of their courteous entertainment, 
made their adieux, withdrew to their sleeping 
apartments, and at early dawn departed. 

While these events were transpiring, Richard 
was absent in Ireland; but, hearing of Lan- 
caster’s landing, he immediately returned to 
England. Lancaster at first had no other in- 
tention than to wrest his estates from the King, 
but, tempted by the enthusiasm with which he 
was received, and the unpopularity of the 
King, he determined to seize upon the throne 
itself, and in three months after his landing on 
the soil of England, was crowned King under 
the title of Henry IV. 

Sir Raoul had entered the castle of Gloucester 
heart-free, but he left it no longer so, for the 
image of the Lady Margaret was ever upper- 
most in his thoughts, and he resolved, if possi- 
ble, to win her for his bride. Nor was it long 
before he returned, and so gallantly did he 
press his suit, that the maiden could not say 
him nay. The Lady Margaret had been prom- 
ised by King Richard to Hotspur, for his son 
Henry Percy. 

Now, though it was chiefly by Hotspur’s aid 
that Henry of Lancaster obtained the Crown, 
he did not scruple to offend that proud noble 
by sanctioning her union with the Lord of 
Besangon ; and when the bridal day arrived, 
he honored the occasion with his presence, and 
gave away the bride. 

Searcely was the marriage benediction pro- 
nounced, when the loud blast of a bugle was 
heard, and the watchman of the keepannounced 
the approach of a body of horse, when the 
guests, ascending to the battlements, beheld a 
gallant sight. Advancing was a long line of 
knights, clad in burnished armor, and mounted 
on chargers whose velvet housings were richly 
fringed with gold and silver. Before each 
knight an esquire carried the standard of his 


house, and foremost of all was borne the broad . 


banner of Northumberland, behind which rode 


the haughty Hotspur. The housings of his | 





Arabian steed were of crimson velvet, on which 
his armorial bearings were wrought in gold; 


his coat of mail was inlaid with the same pre- — 


cious metal, and from his crest waved a heron’s 
plume. The retinue halted, a herald advanced, 


_and thus proclaimed :— 


‘“‘The hand of Margaret of Gloucester was 
pledged by Richard Plantagenet, late sovereign 
of this realm, to Henry Percy of Northumber- 
land, and he, attended by the kinsmen of his 
house, now comes here to demang of Henry of 
Lancaster the fulfilment of that pledge.” 

To this the King replied, ‘‘The hand of our 
fair cousin of Gloucester was pledged without 
her heart ; and, as it hath pleased her to bestow 
both hand and heart upon the noble Lord of 
Besangon, we have deemed it meet to grace 
their nuptials by our royal presence.”’ 

On receiving this answer, Hotspur urged his 
horse forward, and, casting his gauntiet down 
before the castle gate, cried, in a voice hoarse 
with rage: “‘Proud Lancaster, hast thou so 
soon forgotten to whom thou owest thy crown, 
that thou darest thus affront Northumberland ? 
And thinkest thou I will tamely bear it? No, 
for by the sacred honor of my house, I swear 
that, while my brain can think, and my hand 
grasp the sword, never will I desist in my ef- 
forts to hurl thee from that throne on which I 
have placed thee. Moreover, there lies my 
gage ; sooner or later we meet on the field of 
battle, where I defy thee to mortal combat ; 
and never will 1 leave that field alive whilst 
thou art living.”” So saying, he turned, re- 
joined his train, and they proudly rode away. 

Sir Raoul returned to France, where the 
Lady Margaret’s beauty was the theme of 
many a minstrel song. Long and happy were 
their lives, and many illustrious families trace 
with pride their descent from the Lord of 
Besangon and his English bride. 

Hotspur was tireless in his efforts to dethrone 
the King, and joined his uncle, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, in a rebellion, which was effec- 
tually crushed at the battle of Shrewsbury. 
True to his oath, he sought out the King, and 
slew several knights whom Henry had caused 
to wear armor similar to his own, and at last 
fell a victim to his impetuous daring, slain by 
the hand of Henry’s son. 


tied 





He that glories in his sin glories in his shame. — 


Tue kindest heart isthat which shrinks rather 
at its own inhumanity than at another’s. 

Dorne THE Riext Tuarnc.—A sure convic- 
tion of our having done rightly is not only an 
attainable, but a necessary seal and sign of our 
having so done. When we do external things 
(that are our business) ill, it is a sign that in- 
ternal, and, in fact, that all things are ill with 
us; and when we do externa] things well, it is 
a sign that internal, and all things are well 
with us. 
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SUMMER WINDS. 


BY ADDIE F. VAN K. 








THROUGH the laughing trees, over the mea- 
dows ‘‘sweet with the breath of the new-mown 
hay,’’ and beside the brook where the lilies are 
drowsily nodding, trip the winds, the gentle 
summer winds. Toying now with the tresses 
of the “ Maiden’s hair,” and again dreamily 
dancing with the honeysuckle blossoms upon 
the porch, now shaking the hair-bells upon the 
clift until they chime out their mystic fairy 
music, and again bending the buttercup’s gold- 
crowned head low in the sobbing grass. 

Leaning far out from the high stone window 
among the red, red roses swinging there, I 
watch them, as they sweep with the evening 
shadows, up the tree-enshrouded glen, and 
think, while the stars draw near “‘ white and 
tremulous with fear,’”’ of a summer eventime 
long, long ago. We, my bonnie Cousin Laura 
and I, were sauntering lazily through the mea- 
dows, plucking now a handful of the star-eyed 
daisies that clustered there, and again parting 
the long wet grass to find the modest violets hid- 
den far beneath. We had strayed apart, and 
climbing to the top of the mossy fern- wreathed 
rock that shielded the grassy meadow spring, 
I looked about me carelessly to see what por- 
tion of the wide-spread fields held the dainty 
figure that I loved so well, for the sun had set 
behind the western hills, and the cold, gray 
shadows were stealing up on every side. 

Far away, on the very edge of the meadows, 
where the little brook ran purling over its shin- 
ing pebbles, kissed by the trees o’erreaching 
from the grove upon its other bank, she stood 
like some fair woodland fairy, framed with 
the luxuriant wild grapevines that grew, and 
twined, and tangled the trees into one mass of 
rich dark green behind her. Her delicate green 
and white striped dress floated downward to 
the grass, and the pretty flowing sleeves showed 
her snow-white arms almost to the elbow. The 
tiny hands were clasped together tightly; the 
small, shapely head, crowned with its wealth 
of hair, brown as ‘‘the nut-brown shadows in 
the light of the sunken sun,” was slightly 
raised, and the tender, earnest eyes looked 
steadfastly up, up to where, seemingly resting 
- on the highest twig of a waving pine, the even- 
ing star looked down on the darkening earth 
and saw “that it was very good.” 

There was a Jow, deep sigh beneath me, and 
looking down, I saw a tall figure draped in a 
heavy cloak standing silently beside the spring, 
looking as I did, at the vine-framed figure. I 
was about giving vent to a startled scream, 
when over the meadows floated that sweetest 
melodies, the “Evening Song to the Virgin.” 
Pure and clear rose the exquisite voice in its pas- 
sionate pleading, while even the winds seemed 
to pause and listen, then growing fainter and 





fainter, till at last it ceased entirely ; and calm 
and sti!l in the starlight slept the meadows and 
the woods, and from far off came the sad, sweet 
song of the nightingale. Perfectly motionless, 
still, stood the figure by the spring ; and seeing 
that it was Harold Winter, the judge’s son, I 
slipped quietly down by the other side and 
walked through the grass to meet her. 

As we rested a moment by the stile, she with 
her hands folded on the wide stone fence, and 
I with my arms about her; he came slowly to- 
wards us on his small white pony. The reins 
were lying on the horse’s neck, and the rider, 
with his arms folded beneath his cloak, was evi- 
dently deep in some ‘brown study.” 

“ Addie!’’ screamed Laura, with a pretty 
girlish shriek. ‘Is that the ‘headless horse- 
man?’”’ 

He heard, and recognizing me, rode up. 
“Perhaps I am,” he laughed, as springing 
lightly to the ground, he leaned against his 
horse as the most effectual way of keeping him 
quiet. “Perhaps Iam, Miss Laura, for I heard 
some music just over there that was sweet 
enough and sad enough to make any one lose 
his head.”’ 

His merry eyes were bended to her face, and 
as his voice fell lower while he spoke, I felt a 
thrill of dread and pain, for people said he 
was not “‘leil,” and that fair Annie Lee, our 
village daisy had died because he was untrue 
to her. 

“Where did you meet him, Birdie?’ I asked 
her, as arm in arm upon the wide veranda we 
watched him, when he had said good-by and 
gone his way, riding down the lane. 

“Up in the quaint Canadian city while I was 
there last summer.” 

** And do you like him, coz?” 

The tiny fingers threw their burden of honey- 
suckle blossoms full into my eager face, and 
with only that for my answer, she ran laugh- 
ingly in the house. 

How sadly sighs the brook to-night, and a 
‘cloud no bigger than a man’s hand”’ is rest- 
fing just above where the sun went down, and 
as it grows larger and larger, so grew the cloud 
that darkened my cousin's life. 

There were rides with Harold Winter “in 
the early, early morning, e’er the summer’s 
sun did shine ;’’ there were walks through the 
meadows in the Jong, fair afternoons, and she 
would come in with her gypsy hat wreathed 
with violets and wild-flowers, and when he left 
her, he would take her little hand in both his 
own, and whisper to her softly. And the fair 
head would be bowed low to hide the lovelit 
eyes, while the soft blushes came and went 
over the dimpled cheek. There were, too, 
long, quiet talks in the cool parlor after the 
night had come, and the pale, sweet moon 
peeped in on the young lovers, and I, sitting 
out alone upon the veranda, would hear her 
singing to him as only she could sing. Then 
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their voices would grow lower, and oniy the 
song of the katydids in the grass, and the 
creaking of the sails upon the boats gliding up 
the river winding through the valley half a 
mile away would bear me company. 

But by and by his visits grew less frequent, 
and one day 


“In the hazy red October, 
When the fields stood bare and brown; 
And into the lap of the south-iand 

The flowers were blowing down,” 
we met him as we were driving to the depot for 
the mail, upon the road. He was lolling idly 
back in a pretty basket phaeton, and while his 
companion, a fair-haired girl of perhaps six- 
teen, held the reins, twined one of her long 
curls around his slender fingers. There was 
a brighter glow in Cousin Laura’s cheek, as 
bowing to him with a bewitching smile but most 
nonchalent manner, she touched our little Ca- 
nadians lightly with her jewelled whip, and 
soon we were far ahead. 

Ah me! How the stormis raging! How the 
lightnings flash! one minute lighting the val- 
ley so brightly that I can see the sparkle of the 
water in the brook, and the next leaving every- 
thing in darkness. Well, that night he came 
again and asked to see Miss Laura. 

Half an hour had passed ere she came down, 
and then she had donned that same green and 
white dress that she wore in the meadows that 
day. Scarlet honeysuckles nestled in her bright 
brown hair, and there was a glimmer of dia- 
monds on neck and arm. I was sitting in the 
music-room, and through the open door I saw 
her when she met him just beneath the chan- 
delier. Very daintily she offered him her hand, 
then sinking very gracefully on the low otto- 
man beside the fire, asked him if he wasn’t 
‘ever so glad the summer was over and gone.”’ 

No, he said, with a tender pleading in his 
voice, that summer was the best of all his life. 
It was only the autumn he regretted ; and he 
told her that his Cousin Annie had been with 
them all the fall—she had seen her, hadn’t 

, she? glancing up—and had kept him from her. 
And he took her hand in both his own. 

She raised her head, and leaning back against 
the mantle-piece, looked steadily in his eyes. 
The color mounted to his very brow, and his 
eye fell beneath her cool, calm glance. Un- 
clasping, then, the jewelled chain upon her 
neck, she took from it the tiny locket he had 
given her, and saying very quietly, ‘‘ Here end- 
eth the first lesson,” dropped it in the glowing 
coals. 

Well, months and months passed on, and he 
had gone to Europe, and Laura was journeying 
in the sunny South. Ali through the dreary, 
dreary winter, when over meadow and valley 
lay the untrodden snow, she wrote us of the 
beauties of that summer land. How she, one 
day, when we were shivering in our furs, had 
gathered a parasol of orange-blossoms. And 





again of their journey up the St. John’s River ; 
how they glided over its wide bays where little 
islets rested, “like emeralds set in a silver 
sea,’’ and then crept through the beds of pond 
lilies, where it waned so small that the great 
waving leaves of the palmettoes brushed the 
boat on either side. How, when the night-time 
came, and everything was wrapped in dark- 
ness excepting where the red, fierce fire that 
the negroes had kindled upon the lower deck, 
fell upon the tree, and the long moss thet trailed 
like funereal drapings to the swampy sedges, 
she could hear the coyotes howling, far in the 
woods, and thought how fearful it would be if 
a spirit should be doomed to wander through 
that dreary swamp, where alligators crept, and 
long moss-tangled, forever and forever. 

The storm has fled onward in its pride, the 
clouds have lifted one by one, and the calm 
starlit night that has fallen, is like the peace 
that came to my cousin’s life once more. When 
the winds, the gentle summer winds, wove 
their flower-studded veil over the fields again, 
and woke the sleeping anemones in the woods, 
she came with the song birds northward. The 
hawthorn hedge was crowned with its wealth 
of pearly buds, and the blossoming rye danced 
with the wanton winds when she sought us at 
the old, old homestead. Unchanged, save a 
deeper richness in the glorious voice, a prouder 
carriage of the dainty form, and an added grace 
to the almost perfect manner. 

But this time my peerless cousin did not come 
alone, for there, beneath the fragrant orange- 
grove, she had been wooed and won by one of 
whose attentions any lady might be proud. 
The firm, yet kindly smile, told of self-battles 
fought and gained, and the deep true bespoke 
the noble soul within. In the evening twilight, 
when the river gurgled as of old, and we gath- 
ered on the veranda beneath the honeysuckle 
sprays, he told me a mavellous story. 

His wife, my little cousin—did I know—was 
the gifted woman whose books, the jewel- 
decked city belle and the simple country lass, 


‘pored over, till “the twilight hasted to the 


morning,” both alike enchanted with their ten- 
der treasures. By and by kind old Judge Win- 
ters heard, through the papers, that ‘‘Grace 
Bertram,’’ over whose stories he had raved for 
the last year or so, and whom he had always 
said he would make Harold marry if he should 
ever find her, was visiting in our village. So, 
not knowing how else to accomplish his design, 
he sent her, through her publishers in the city, 
an invitation to a ball in honor of her at his 
house. And she, with a wicked gleam in her 
merry eyes, and a smile of expectation on her 
pretty lips, dispatched him a tiny note of ac- 
ceptance, signed only with her nom de plume. 
The night came at last, and Harold Winter, 
bent on making a new conquest, sauntered 
lazily through his father’s spacious parlors, 
and, pausing at the door of the music-room, 
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looked eagerly in; for some one had told him 
that the authoress was just about to sing. 

“Here comes my son,’’ said the judge, pom- 
pously, from his post close beside her. 

She smiled brightly, but did not turn her 
head, and while Harold Winter was noting the 
exquisite pose of the dainty figure, and the 
pearly whiteness of the tiny hands that wan- 
dered idly over the keys, there was a silence 
over all the room. A short, wild prelude, a 
few low chords, and the sweet voice sang :— 

“ Ave sanctissima! 
We lift our souls to thee, 
Ora pro nobis, 
Tis nightfall on the sea; 
Watch us while shadows lie 
Far.o’er the waters spread ; 
Hear the heart’s lonely sigh, 
Thine too hath bled.” 
And with a vision of a daisy-gemmed mea- 
dow twilight-enshrouded, a fair young face up- 
turned to the evening star, and a low voice 
floating over hill and vale before his face, the 
haughty man, scarce knowing what he did, 
pressed closely to her side, and with the tears 
brimming in his dark-brown eyes, and a pas- 
sionate yearning in his tender voice, bent over 
her and whispered low, “Come, ceme to me, 
my darling.” 

The sweet voice never faltered; and when 
the song was ended the singer rose, and with 
her hand laid proudly on the arm of the digni- 
fied stranger who stood beside her, and her 
mocking eyes looking steadily in his own, in- 
troduced her husband. , 

Calmly, very calmly on hill and in valley are 
the great trees resting ; silently lie the waters 
of the river and the brook; and over the win- 
dow the red, red roses droop, sleeping in the 
moonlight. The winds, the summer winds, are 
gone. 


Ls 








BY ANNA CLEAVES. 





ComE not to vex me with thy happy smiles, 
And sunny days that were too bright to last; 
Come not with long lost joys to pierce my heart, 

And o’er my soul thy sweet delusions cast. 


Oh, bring not near the forms I know so well! 
The sad, sweet faces of the loved and lost; 

Forbear! forbear! in mercy now I plead; 
Thou canst not know how fearful is the cost. 


Long years ago I turned my face from thee, 
With strugglinys hard have looked another way; 
Then wherefore come with sweetly pleading voice, 
And lure me where I nevermore may stray? 


It is enough ; yea, surely, ’tis enough, 
To hold my all in thy relentless hand, 

And know that in a barren, dreary waste, 
Henceforth my feet in weariness must stand. 


Then come no more to cheat me with sweet dreams, 
Nor haunt me with the scenes of bygone years; 
But leave me in my weariness and wo, 
Thou canst but add unto my sighs and tears. 





MY SECOND WINTER IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY AUNT MBHITABLE. 








WELL, Allie dear, it’s come at last, the very 
thing I used to think about, though there’s 
been no more sign than common for a long 
time, an’ 1’d a’most given it out of late. Nat 
said he wanted me to know her real well first, 
so I might judge about her. He didn’t want 
to marry any woman I couldn’t like, for he 
knowed I wasn't hard to please. ‘‘ Ah,” says 
he, ‘“‘how I thank God that he didn’t permit 
me to marry Arethusa Simpkins! How such a 
woman would have dragged me down.” But I 
forgot to say it’s Miss Rankin, though I reckon 
you ’d a guessed it, from the way I’ve been 
writin’ about her. She’s been a tryin’ for a 
good while to get me to call her Lucy; but it 
didn’t seem to come right to me, and so I never 
done it. Last Friday though, Nat come to me 
an’ says, ‘‘ Mother, don’t you think it’s time I 
was married?’”’ An’ then I knowed what was 
a-coinin’. An’ I told him that I knowed what 
he meant, an’ that I loved Miss Rankin already 
like a daughter, an’ was mighty well satisfied 
with his choice. 

**An’ mother,” says he, “I wish you would 
call her Lucy; it’s a sweet name, an’ she’d 
feel nearer to youif you’d call her by it.” I 
told him I would, an’ asked him how soon it 
would be. ‘“‘Early next month, mother; an’ 
we shall go North for a month, after which 
time we'll come to Virginny for the summer. 
We will take the same old room I always have, 
an’ it won’t put you outatall. 1’llsend down 
a new carpet, an’ the old-fashioned furniture ’ll 
do very well while we stop with you. I shall 
build me a summer residence in the dear old 
Vailey, an’ live there always in summer. But 
we'll want you with us next winter, all the 
same.” 

So you see what a dear, good son he is. An’ 
you ’ll see how busy we are, preparin’ for the 
weddin’. It’s to take place in the church, an’ 
Nat says won’t be a very grand affair; but I 
don’t know about that. He said that the Pre- 
dent, an’ two o’ the Cabinet Ministers, two or 
three Furren Ministers, an’ a number o’ the 
Senators an’ Representatives he liked best, 
would be invited, with their ladies. An’ we’ll 
have to have a reception at the house, because 
I’m goin’ right home after the weddin’, to git 
the old house ready ; so there ’ll be no recep- 
tion for ’em when they come back to Washin’- 
ton. They ’ll be married in the Metropolitan 
Charch by Doctor Tiffany, at three o’clock; 
our reception will be from four till five, an’ 
they ’ll start on the evenin’ train for New 
York. 

Nat wanted Miss Rankin—I forgot--Lucy to 
dress in white; but she said if he didn’t care 
too much, she’d rather wear pearl color. She 
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thinks that only a young girl should wear pure 
white on her welidin’ day. Anyway, it was 
gettin’ fashionable to wear pale-colored silk 
for bridal dresses. Of course he thought she 
knowed best, so she ll wear the pearl color. 

After Nat an’ me had our talk he brought 
Lucy over to see me. He staid in the parlor 
an’ sent her up to my room. I opened my 
arms to the dear little woman, an’ only said 
**Lucy, my daughter!” That was enough for 
her. She kissed me, an’ said ‘Mother,’ an’ 
went on to say that I had always seemed more 
like a mother to her than any one else ever 
had, since her own mother died. She hoped 
she ’d be worthy of her position as the wife of 
such a man, an’ the daughter of such a woman. 
She says that Nat’s promised to pass all his 
summers in the Valley after they ’re married, 
an’ she knows ske ’]1 be happy there; an’ 1’m 
sure J will, with such a son an’ such a daugh- 
ter near me. An’ won’t I take a pride, too, in 
goin’ with ’em over to Petersburg, where all 
the folks can see what a nice wife Nat’s got, 
an’ specially Arethusa Simpkins, as used to be? 
Why, the two women’s no more alike than if 
they belonged to different nations. One's a 
lady, and a sensible woman, into the bargain ; 
the other’s an ignorant slattern. Oh! I’ll 
thank her as long as I live for giving Nat the 
mitten. He says to me one day not long ago, 
“‘Mother, I can never understand, no matter 
how much I try, how Iever could have thought 
myself in love with that girl.” No, an’ no more 
can I. I think a very young man’s fancy must 
be a quare thing, to see an angel in some awk- 
ward, apple-chested girl, that’s got nothin’ 
about her to attract old people. I believe that 
ginerally the kind of girl an old person likes 
best, would please a cultivated young man. 
But a young country boy that’s never been 
away from home’s mighty easy to please, I 
reckon. 

But I’ll have to quit taikin’ about Nat an’ 
Lucy, or I'll never tell youanythingelse. I’ve 
sent word to Annie an’ Pete to git some o’ 
the whitewash clay* an’ have the house white- 
washed from top to bottom, before I git home. 
I’ll have enough to do when I git there, with- 
out seein’ to that. An’ I want you to come as 
soon as I reach home, an’ help me fix up things 
a little tasteful like. I know you’re a good 
hand at such things, an’ Lucy ’s so fond o’ see- 
in’ things pretty. I’m goin’ to bring home all 
Nat’s silver an’ table linen, that he ‘got new 
this winter, an’ we can set as nice a table then 
as any in Virginny, I know, if I do say it my- 
self. An’ as to the rest, Lucy ’ll have to git 
used to our old-fashioned things, an’ more old- 
fashioned ways. But she’s a sensible woman, 
an’ I’m not afeard but what she will. 





* A white clay that is found in the mountains, and 
which is used by all for whitewashing; making a 
smooth coating, entirely free from grit or sand. It 
is supposed to be the same as that used in the manu- 
factory of porcelain. 





Well, I’ll try now an’ tell you about our 
parties since I wrote. The week before Lent 
there was a perfect rush. I believe we went 
out every evenin’. But the three grandest par- 
ties was on Tuesday evenin’. Miss Fish give 
her last reception ; Miss Senator Dorsey had a 
grand reception ; and the Knights 0’ somethin’ 
or other give a grand ball at Masonic Temple. 
I went with Nat and Lucy to the two parties, 
an’ then they brought me home, an’ went back 
to the ball. Miss Fish was elegantly dressed, 
in smoke-colored silk and diamonds; an’ her 
fine-lookin’ daughter wore some pale-colored 
silk, with pearls. She’s a tall, graceful girl, 
with flaxen hair like your sister Nell’s, an’ her 
manner ’s quiet an’ gentle, with a little of her 
mother’s dignity. There was a great crowd of 
people at the reception, and we was glad to git 
out before it was any ways late; though we 
met any number o’ friends, The sypper was a 
grand affair, of course ; but we was too crowded 
to enjoy it much. We then went to Miss Dor- 
sey’s. She’s a mighty pretty little body, with 
black hair an’ dark eyes, and looks very young 
to be a Senator’s wife. Her young sister is 
with her, an’ stood off a little, chattin’ with the 
young people that comein. She’s a brunette 
too, an’ very much like Miss Dorsey. It’s hard 
to say which is the prettiest. The beautiful 
parlors was full of flowers, wherever there was 
a place to set any. An’ everything was of the 
finest an’ most tasteful kind. We.took a turn 
through the rooms, an’ met a dozen or two of 
our friends. The crowd, though, was so great 
that we was glad to git out of it, an’ we left 
before eleven o’clock, an’ that’s mighty soon 
to leave a reception. They took me home an’ 
then went to the ball, where they met the Pre- 
sident an’ his son, Colonel Fred Grant, Gine- 
ral Sherman, Governor Shepherd, Miss Vinnie 
Ream, an’ hundreds o’ Senators an’ Members, 
an’ other great men, with their ladies. Lucy 
was delighted to see Gineral Sherman dance. 
Not that he dances well at all; but he enjoys 
itsqmuch. She says he acts like a boy, an’ I 
reckon that’s the reason everybody likes him 
so well. 

An evenin’ or two before this we went to 
Secretary an’ Miss Belknap’s evenin’ recep- 
tion. The new Miss Belknap’s a very fresh, 
pretty looking lady, with cheeks as rosy as you 
see on some of our mountain girls; an’ witha 
bright, pleasant, cheery manner that makes a 
body at home at once. But I know you'll 
want to hear what she wore. That’s what 
girls always do want. She looked splendid in 
black velvet, p’int lace, and diamonds. 

Next Saturday evening’ we went to Mr. 
King’s reunion. There was a fine lectur by 
Doetor Mackey on the worship o’ trees. He 
told o’ the sacred trees of all the heathen na- 
tions, an’ what superstitious notions they had 
about ’em. There was fine recitations of poems 
too, one bein’ about Flory McFlimsey that had 
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nothin’ to wear. It was a fine evenin’ alto- 
gether, an’ all of us enjoyed it. 

Secretary an’ Miss Richardson give their last 
reception on the next Monday evenin’, an’ Tues- 
day all the ladies in the West End o’ the city 
give their last afternoon receptions before Lent. 
Lucy an’ me made tle round in our carriage, 
an’ then in the evenin’ we all went to the In- 
diana Sociable. This was a fine reception an’ 
ball, an’ we met here Miss Ann S. Stephens, 
that writes the novels, Miss Senator Morton, 
Mr. Lane, that used to be Senator from Indi- 
ana, with Miss Lane—an’ the wives of Mr. 
Coburn, an’ Packard, an’ Niblack, an’ Hunter, 
an’ Shanks, all Members o’ Congress from that 
State. I mean that the gentlemen was members 
—not their wives. The great hall was trimmed 
with flowers an’ flags an’ cedars, an’ lots*o’ 
Canary birds hung all around in their cages, 
singin’ whenever the music played. 

The next week we went to the New York 
Sociable that was justas nice. I only staida 
little while, when I went home and left Nat 
an’ Lucy a-dancin’. 

The next thing was the Charity entertain- 
ment at Miss Dahlgren’s. This lady ’s the wid- 
der of Admiral Dahlgren, that invented the 
Dahlgren gun ; an’ she ’s a real nice, handsome, 
pleasant woman, besides bein’ very learned, 
an’ a fine writer. Nat bought season tickets 
for two, an’ I went to the first with him, as 
Lucy wasn’t very well. Miss Dahlgren had a 
stage put up in the back parlor for the actors 
an’ singers, an’ every door and pictur was hung 
with American flags. The music an’ recita- 
tions was very fine, an’ the play of “ Dearest 
Mamma,” well played. All the Admirals an’ 
their ladies, with other officers in the navy, an’ 
several 0’ the Justices o’ the Supreme Court, 
with their wives; an’ Gineral an’ Miss Sher- 
man, with their daughter ; an’ Miss Ames, the 
daughter o’ Secretary Delano; an’ Mr. an’ Miss 
Bryan, with their sister and daughter; an’ Mr. 
King, an’ the Russian an’ Spanish Ministers, 
an’ a great many others, was there. 

The next Saturday we went to Mr. King’s 
again, an’ heard the last lectur of the season 
by George Alfred Townsend, the newspaper 
man, that calls himself ‘‘Gath,’’ an’ ‘‘ Laertes,”’ 
an’ “Gadabout,’”’ an’ dear knows how many 
other names. He recited several of his own 
poems, the one about the “Old Mormon Wife” 
bein’ ’specially affectin’ an’ mighty fine. Mr. 
King then made a nice little farewell speech, 
an’ read a poem by Miss Nealy. Then there 
was music, an’ a good long hour for conversa- 
tion, when everybody said good-by, sorry that 
the pleasant reunions was over. 

We met here a great many friends, an’ sev- 
eral most pleasant new acquaintances was 
made. Among these was Madame Le Vert, 
one of the pleasantest little bodies I ever saw. 
She used to be the very first lady in the South, 
an’ was noted for her kindness to all that was 





in need. She has travelled almost every where 
in her prosperous days, an’ can converse in six 
or eight different languages. 

A few days after meetin’ her here, we at- 
tended a readin’ she had at Willard’s Hall. 
She read in her own simple, pleasant, natural 
way, ‘‘An Hour with the Pope at Rome,’’ an’ 
the ‘Home of the Brownings.’’ She was a 
great friend o’ Miss Browning (your favorite 
writer, that wrote “‘ Aurora Leigh,’’ you know), 
an’ her description o’ their marriage an’ home 
was very nice. Albert Pike, that used to be a 
Gineral in the Southern army, read a poem; 
Grace Greenwood recited some o’ her best 
pieces, an’ there was fine music. The house 
was full, I was glad to see, an’ I reckon the 
madame cleared several hundred dollars by the 
entertainment. I’m very glad of it, for I 
think it must be dreadful, after havin’ so much, 
an’ bein’ able all your life to help everybody 
you want to, to lose all you have, an’ be obliged 
toearna livin’ foryourself. All her property 's 
gone but the land, an’ that’s but little account 
now, as it hardly brings in enough to pay its 
own taxes. But the little lady ’s just as bright 
an’ cheery as a bird, an’ says she can’t be un- 
happy while she has so many good friends. [ 
think she has a claim before Congress for a 
crop or two o’ cotton that was taken from her 
durin’ the war. 

We seen here Miss Gineral Gaines, too, the 
lady that’s been all her life a-most at law 
about property in New Orleans. She’s been 
very pretty, I think, when she was young, an’ 
she makes herself look a good deal younger 
than she really is, by wearin’ a wig 0’ blonde 
hair. She’s a little quare in her manners, too, 
an’ has a way 0’ laughin’ out with a “ha, ha, 
ha!’’ that sounds odd enough in a parlor full 
o’ people. But I should think that any one 
livin’ so much in a court room would have 
strange ways after a few years. Mr. Caleb 
Cushin’ used to be one 0’ her lawyers, an’ now 
she’s sued him for slander, layin’ her damages 
at twenty thousand dollars. They say she’sa 
mighty good lawyer herself. 

We went last evenin’ to Miss Dahlgren’s last 
entertainment. Lucy went to the second an’ 
third, an’ this last one she insisted that I 
should go. These receptions or literary enter- 
tainments are to aid the poor people o’ the 
city. Single tickets was sold at five dollars, 
an’ they sold over two hundred. All the exer- 
cises are offered free, to aid the charity, so 
there ’ll be a thousand dollars clear for the 
poor. Miss Dahlgren gives her house, an’ the 
lights, an’ servants, free. This last one was 
decided the best o’ the whole course. It was 
very fine. There was ascene from the ‘‘ Hunch- 
back,”’ read by Miss Prescott; the poem o’ the 
‘Old Mormon Wife,” by George Alfred Town- 
send; the ‘“‘Legend o’ Bregens,’”’ by Miss 
Rutherford ; three recitations by Grace Green- 
wood ; and the finest kind o’ singin'—French, 
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Italian, an’ English, with a sprinklin’ o’ the 
comic for a relish. The President was there, 
an’ Miss Nellie Grant. Nat an’ me shook 
hands with the President in the hall before we 
left, though there was no formal reception. 
Miss Nellie was standin’ just the other side, 
and Miss Admiral Powell come up an’ shook 
hands with her, an’ offered her congratulations 
in a loud enough tone for me to hear plainly. 
She then whispered somethin’ in her ear, an’ 
Miss Nellie blushed, an’ answered, ‘Oh, he 
isn’t here!’’ You see, Miss Nellie’s engaged 
to a young Englishman, an’ everybody knows 
it now. There’s been several lunch parties 
given to ’em, an’ the thing’s public every- 
where. The gentleman’s name is Sartoris, an’ 
they say he’s very wealthy. Some o’ the 
Washin’ton boys laugh about his partin’ his 
hair in the middle, an’ so on; but I reckon the 
English boys laugh at some o’ the ways of 
ours, all the same. The report is, too, that 
Fred Grant’s a-goin’ to marry Miss Kitty 
Cooke, the daughter o’ the late Governor. I 
don’t know anything much about the young 
man, but I do know that Miss Kitty’s one o’ 
the prettiest, sweetest-lookin’ girls I ever seen. 
She was at the Inauguration ball last year, an’ 
I thought she was one o’ the very handsomest 
girls there. She was dressed in white, with 
black velvet bands, studded with white daisies, 
an’ daisies in her hair. 

Last week the post-office an’ all the public 
buildin’s was draped in mournin’ for Mr. Fill- 
more, an’ now Mr. Sumner is dead. All the 
city is in mournin’, for the greatest of all 
American statesmen is gone. The day after 
he died, his chair in the Senate was hung with 
black, an’ some one sent the most beautiful 
bouquet of calla lilies, an’ lilies o’ the valley, 
an’ violets, to put on his desk. Hundreds o’ 
people called at the house to see the body, an’ 
next day, while it-was in the Rotunda at the 
Capital, Nat said that ten thousand people 
passed through to see it. Of course, a great 
many o’ these was colored people, for they 
fairly worshipped him. An’ no wonder, for 
his whole thoughts seemed to be for them of 
late years. They say he had the most wonder- 
ful collection of curious things, an’ he’s left 
’em all to the Boston Museum. I do wish that 
the picturs had been left to the Corcoran gal- 
lery. I’ve never told you about that, have 1? 
But I hay’n’t time now. Among the wonder- 
ful things Mr. Sumner had was the very Bible 
that John Bunyan used to have, with his name 
in it that he wrote himself; an’ the Testament 
that Queen Elizabeth had. 

The day o’ the funeral at the Capitol, I never 
seen anything like the flowers that was around 
his coffin. There was great wreaths, an’ an- 
chors, an’ pyramids, an’ colyumns, o’ the purest 
white lilies, an’ japonicas, an’ other white flow- 
ers, with always a few violets among ’em. 





There was one large colyumn of white azaleas 
an’ violets entirely, that was very beautiful. 
After the coffin was moved into the Senate 
chamber, another beautiful token was sent by 
Miss Nellie Grant, an’ placed at the head. 

Lucy an’ me went in the gallery very early, 
so’s to git a good seat, an’ it was a solemn 
lookin’ funeral, you may be sure. The Presi- 
dent, an’ Cabinet Ministers, an’ Justices 0’ the 
Court, an’ Furren Ministers, all come in with 
uncovered heads an’ solemn steps. Then: all 
the members o’ the House come in an’ set 
around. Then the housekeeper o’ Mr. Sumner 
come in, dressed in mournin’; an’ I thought 
how very sad it was for a man like him to die, 
with no kith nor kin about him, an’ particu- 
larly without any wife or mother, or sister or 
@aughter, by his dyin’ bed; that seemed the 
worst of all to me. An’a wife a-livin, too! 
Dear me! what a sad kind of a world it is, any 
way. An’I reckon he’s happier now, if we 
could only know. He talked like death would 
be welcome, if he only had his book finished. 
But I reckon nobody ever did have their work 
done to their own satisfaction ; an’ still I ex- 
pect it was done well enough to suit the Lord. 
I don’t believe we ’re the best judges o’ these 
things; an’ Him that made us an’ placed us 
here ’lL make it all right in the great hereafter. 
You know them lines o’ Whittier that I showed 
you when you was so troubled about your dear 
mother :— 

““ The dear God hears an’ pities all; 

He knoweth all our wants; 

An’ what we blindly ask of him, 
His love withholds, or grants. 

An’ so I sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one; ? 

An’ nest an’ perch, an’ hearth an’ chifrch, 
Repeat, “ Thy will be done.” 

But I’ll write no more now. I feel too sad. 
Death has been busy this week with his reaper, 
cattin’ down the strong an’ the useful, an’ giv- 
in’ us warnin’ that the day an’ the hour when 
we think not, the Son of Man cometh. Births, 
an’ marriages, an’ deaths follow each other 
quickly, an’ then it’s all over here. Love to 
all, an’ good-by ! 





MY PRAYER. 


BY ALICE. 


THE queen of the night is reigning on high, 
The wee little twinklers have come; 

The king of the day has gone to his rest, 
For a period his bright race is run. 


As I look to the light of that beauty on high, 
My thoughts are of Him who is there; 

And I think of the blessings he has given to me, 
Far down from my heart comes a prayer. 


I pray that my faith may ever increase, 
That my work may go on, with his love; 

That when he shall gather the blossoms from earth 
He will smile on the flowers above. 
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ORIGIN OF WORLDS. 


BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 








THROUGHOUT the manifold works of crea- 
tion, there is manifest a unity of plan, a con- 
formity to a fixed principle. This is nowhere 
more strikingly displayed than in the evolution 
of worlds. But a century ago it was considered 
almost equivalent to heresy to entertain belief 
in the gradual development of the planetary 
spheres from simple homogeneous gaseous bod- 
ies. That their present complex, heterogeneous 
condition was the work of a moment, educed in 
obedience to the fiat of the great Original First 
Cause, was considered as an axiom which no 
sophistry could shake, no theory could subvert. 
But by the light of astronomy, the mists and 
fogs of sense and time have been dispelled, 
and the mind freed from its galling fetters, now 
rejoices in unrestrained liberty. We can now 
look upon the azure vault of heaven, and thank 
the Supreme Architect that the innumerable 
bodies which dot its wide expanse no longer 
speak to us in the hidden language of mystery, 
but in the pure and simple words of undefiled 
truth. 

The skies are now an open volume, where 
the sou! of man can hold sweet converse with 
its Giver. Its characters are the innumerable 
hosts of nebule—suns, moons, and planets. 
In these we perceive a significance which, if 
rightly construed, will reveal to us a world of 
wonders. Here is discovered the key which 
will enable us to solve the difficult problem of 
the origin of worlds. In those gaseous, eriform 
bodies, which are termed in scientific parlance 
nebuf, we have matter in its rarest and most 
attenuated state. These exist in various stages 
of condensation, from bodies so tenuous that 
stars of extremely low magnitude can be dis- 
cerned through them, to others of well devel- 
oped nuclei, having somewhat the semblance 
of comets. 

The fact that these bodies are thus consti- 
tuted, suggested to the minds of astronomers 
that in them we have a clue to the origin of our 
own, as well as other systems. Various coin- 
cidences which the members of the solar system 
display have led to the inference that, primi- 
tively, they constituted one whole. Their 
revolution around the sun, and rotation upon 
their respective axis, being performed in an 
easterly direction, and the period of their revo- 
lution growing shorter as their distance from 
the primary becomes less, ete., are facts so 
fraught with meaning as to carry conviction to 
the most skeptical mind, that in them we have 
evidence, far back in the buried past, of the 
existence of one vast body which, in the course 
of endless ages, by a process of disintegration, 
became differentiated into planetary spheres. 

These well-established truths initiated what 
has been appropriately designated the “nebu- 
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lar hypothesis.”” According to this hypothesis, 
the entire space from the centre of the sun to 
the extreme limit of Le Verrier, the remotest 
planet from the sun, was filled with matter in 
a high state of attenuation. Assuming the ex- 
istence of such a vast nebula, the attractive 
force resident in all matter would gradually 
cause its particles to approach each other, and 
thus from the beginning the nebulous body 
would have commenced condensing and con- 
tracting. 

It is a well known law of physics that when 
matter, either gaseous or liquid, meets in a 
centre, it establishes rotary motion ; therefore, 
so long as this motion did not exceed a certain 
rapidity, the particles of the body would cohere 
by their own mutual force ; but when the point 
was attained at which the centrifugal overbal- 
anced the centripetal force, a rim of matter 
would become detached, and by virtue of the 
force acquired would tend in the same general 
direction as the original body, viz. : from west 
toeast. This, in obedience to a power inherent 
in all matter, would consolidate into a body 
possessing elements of motion not unlike those 
of the source whence it emanated. 

As time progressed, similar rings would be 
driven off when the necessary conditions pre- 
sented themselves. These would develop other 
forms not essentially dissimilar, until circum- 
stances would no longer warrant a repetitien, 
when the residue would consolidate into a cen- 
tral sphere. Condensation and consolidation 
still progressing, there would naturally arise a 
tendency to assume a liquid condition, doubt- 
less one of igneous fluidity, since it is a law of 
physics that when bodies in a high state of dif- 
fusibility have their molecules brought into 
contiguity, a union takes place when the affini- 
ties warrant it, the result of which is a liquid 
in a highly heated state. 

As condensation and refrigeration further 
advanced by the radiation of heat into space, 
other forces, such as chemical affinity, cohe- 
sion, etc., would naturally come into play, and 
thus the constituent elements of the planetary 
spheres would assume their present forms and 
properties. 

Such is a brief statement of the only plausi- 
ble and consistent theory by which modern 
science seeks to trace back the bistory of the 
sun, earth, and its kindred planets. It may be 
remarked, however, that the suppositions of 
science, as evolved by the “nebular hypothe- 
sis,” do not in the least degree oppose the 
Mosaic description of creation, but rather that 
the latter finds in them its ablest support. 
This will appear evident if we bear in mind 
that which Moses denominates heaven is sy- 
nonymous with space, and that the separation 
of the waters which were above the firmament 
from those which were below the firmament 
resembles the processes of condensation and 
consolidation by which the chaotic elements 
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of the earth assumed configuration and dispo- 
sition. 


Poe 





NIGHT. 
BY CALEOLA. 








THE bard may sing, the poet write, 

Of the spell that crowns the starry night; 
When the queen of romance, Luna pale, 
Her lustre sheds upon the vale, 

And with her bright and countless train 
Asserts the power of Beauty’s reign. 

I may not hope that simple line 

From such a feeble pen as mine 

Will add to all that has been sung 

By minstrel voice and gifted tongue; 
But, though the humblest flower that grows 
Is far beneath the blossoming rose, 

The dewdrop and the sunshine give 
Their smile to bid the floweret live. 


The moonlight lay upon the plain, 

The nightingale poured forth his strain ; 
Beyond the still and glassy lake 

His lay the sleeping echoes wake. 

I wandered forth in pensive mood 

Along the path beside the wood ; 

The thronging cares the day had brought 
No time had left for brooding thought; 
And now the influence of the night 

Put all my present cares to flight. 

Fond recollection took me back 

To traverse o’er life’s beaten track— 

The sunny gleams that life had known, 
The darkened hours when joy had flown; 
Long lost pleasures, memory yet 

Held precious, and would ne’er forget ; 
And sorrows, well remembered, too, 
Though softened by the distant view. 


I dreamed of childhood’s sunny hours, 
When Fancy built her fairy bowers, 
Where bright anticipation’s spell, 

With hope, her sister, loved to dwell; 
Or recklessly would strive to roam 

In the shadowy realms of the unknown; 
Boldly uprearing castles fair, 
Forgetting that they stood on air. 

But as time’s sure and steady flight 
O’er these fair visions laid his blight, 
And the swiftly passing, changeful years, 
Brought sweeter joys and bitter tears, 
Reality at romance smiled, 

I pity of a mind beguiled. 


I thought of friends to memory dear, 
Through shifting scenes of life sincere ; 
Remembrance brought them one by one, 
As though an album's clasp undone 
Revealed to me the fair behest 

In forms that memory loved the best; 
We never dreamed of doubt or change, 
As boundless realms of thought we'd range 
The while we shared some lighter task, 
Each other's presence all we’d ask ; 
Where are they now? On life’s wild sea 
Some I have loved are lost to me. 

The bounding waves, in wanton play, 
One bark may kindly bear away 

Still nearer to its destined mart, 

Leaving another far apart, 

That, not so blithely, nor so light, 

Can brave the ocean's billows might ; 
’Tis so we stem the tide of life, 

Losing each other in the strife. 





But to my musing soul ere while 

Came sweeter visions to beguile 

The sorrowing thoughts that came and went 
On wings of doubt and discontent ; 

A bright home cirele, where my face 

Was missed from its accustomed place; 

So from my dreams I bid me wake, 

To seek my home beside the lake, 

And with the little cirele bright 

Recount the beauties of the night. 


<> 


GRANDMA’S REVERIES. 
BY EVA. 


TWILIGHT shadows softly stealing 
Over hill-side, brook, and dale; 
Distant bells their deep notes pealing 
On the gale. 


Blending with the low of cattle, 
As they take their homeward way, 
And the merry laugh of children 
Free and gay. 


Iam sitting at the window, 
And my thoughts are backward cast, 
Musing on my childhood’s “ future” 
Turned to past. 


And I lift my yearning glances 

To the shadowy, darkened sky, 
Where one golden star of even 
Meets my eye. 


Glowing in the sombre heavens 
Like a signal-light at sea— 
Pure and bright—through ages constant, 
God, like Thee! 


Shedding on benighted mortal 
All the clearness of its ray, 
Silent beck’ning, mutely pointing 
Out the way. 


Then I know that, though life’s pathway 
May seem thorny, hard to tread, , 
God will help us; we must only 
“Look o’er head.” 


For that heaven we love to dream of 
Faintly glimmers, like the star, 
And its watch-light cheers the weary, 
From afar. 


Till by hope, love, prayer made perfect, 
Dawns the daylight of our faith; 


Failing never, constant ever, 
Strong in death. 
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DIRGE. 
BY MARIE E. MOTTE. 








My love lay dying, when the summer morn 
Was flushing all the sky with rosy light; 

The death-damps gathered on her fair young brow, 
Like morning dews on lilies pure and white. 


T laid a water-lily on her breast; 

Chaste as her snowy cheek, but not more fair ; 
Pure, but not purer than her sinless soul— 

Fit thing to breathe its fleeting life out there. 


And when the mournful eve with purple hues , 
Deep as my anguish decked the dying day, 
The flower had breathed its last faint, fragrant 
breath, 
The virgin soul had left the beauteous clay. 
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MRS. HILLER’S QUEER WHIM. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


PART IL 


* ALL aboard !”” 

As the cars glided out of the lighted depot 
into the darker streets, leading to the utter 
gloom of the open country, two gentlemen 
settled themselves into their seats with audible 
sighs of satisfaction. 

“Homeward bound!” said the elder, a man 
of fifty, hale in figure and face, although his 
hair was almost white. 

“For which let us be thankful !’’ responded 
his companion, heartily. ‘“‘This has been a 
long week to me, although a busy one—longer 
than a fortnight would have been at home.” 

“You may blame the twin babies for that,’’ 
said the other, smiling indulgently at his impa- 
tience. 

‘* Bless them for it, you mean—the boys and 
their mother. A man may well be impatient 
to get back to such treasures as are mine.” 

He wasa fine-looking fellow—manly in every 
gesture and tone, six-and-twenty years old, the 
son-in-law of the gentleman beside him, and 
had been for a year his law-partner. 

“You are right. Emma is a good girl—a 
noble woman ; her mother’s own daughter for 
sense, discretion, and warmth of heart. There 
is nothing frivolous or shallow about her. Let 
me see—the boys are almost three months old, 
are they not?” 

“Just three months to-morrow. It is mar- 








| vellous what strength the thought of them puts 


into my heart and arm. The cunning little 
rascals! Emma writes that they grow every 
day. She is sure they will recognize me on 
my return. I suppose you experienced papas, 
who have outlived the novelty of this sort of 
thing, amuse yourselves vastly at our expense ; 
but it pleases me to believe what she says. 
They are very bright, healthy in mind and 
body, as the children of such a mother should 
be. They and I are blest beyond comparison 
in having her for the angel in our house. 
Should it please Gop to spare our lives” — 
The sentence rested on the shocked air, in- 
complete, never to be finished. One terrific 
jar !—a crashing, and splintering, and reeling, 
an awful sense of falling down, down, through 
utter darkness, over and over, then a blow 
that ended everything, surprise, consternation, 
fearful questioning, in blank, black silence. 
When the debris of the telescoped cars was 
cleared away, the two men were found lying, 
as they had sat, side by side. The younger 


was dead. The elder moved and groaned as | 
| the disjointed utterances of the palsied tongue 
| told nothing beyond the terrible fact ihat the 


he was lifted from the wreck. Papers upon 
their persons established their identity beyond 
a doubt. 


shine, peering through the vine-leaves about 
the window, made dancing shadows on the 
floor, laughed, and leaped, and flashed in re- 
fiection from the water in a China bath, set in 
the middle of the chamber. In this splashed 
and crowed two baby-boys, one held by the 
mother, the other by the grandmother, and be- 
tween these knelt two younger women—all 
four in deligltted worship of the tiny cherubs. 
There was a breathless hush as the youngest 
of the party sprang up to seize the envelope, 
and tore it open. 

‘*Collision /"’ said the missive. Frederick Cor- 
win killed instantly. Philip Hiller badly injured. 
Both will be sent on in next train.” 

In this ghastly shape came disaster to the 
long-exempt household. Life and the world 
had dealt so benignly and bountifully with 
them heretofore, that they had insensibly 
learned to look upon their possession of health, 
love, aud happiness as assured for years and 
years tocome. Emma’s marriage had removed 
her from them but a couple of blocks, and all 
concurred in the opinion that this was a charm- 
ing variety upon their former estate. 

**How did we ever get along without Fred’s 
and Emma’s house to run into? It is as good 
as having two homes,” the girls often said 
among themselves. 

When the twins came—bouncing, healthy 





boys—the excitement and joy in one house 
| equalled that in the other. It seemed now, 
| indeed, that they could ask nothing more of 
Heaven ; that the brimming cup of bliss was 
mantled all over with rose-leaves. And when 
“Papa and Fred” were obliged to be absent 
from their homes for a week, in attendance 
upon the doings of a court a hundred miles 
away, Emma and her babes were transferred 
with much ceremony and rejoicing to her 
mother’s care; given up to the petting and ad- 
miration of the doating aunties without reser- 
vation, beyond Fred’s earnest entreaty that 
they would not kiss the boys away to skeletons 
before he returned, and a threat to have them 
protected by copper sheathing from the fate of 
St. Peter’s brazen toe. 

Dear Fred! the merry, handsome, stalwart 
brother ; their only one, who was never to jest 
with them again; never again to hold wife and 
babes in his embrace. Imogen and Blanche 
mourned for him only less passionately than 
did she who had proudly and gladly bore his 
name. Poor wife! she was denied the satis- 
faction of hearing that her name had been the 
last in his thoughts and speech ; that the loyal 
heart had never beat more lovingly for her 
than in its latest throbbings ; for weeks passed 
before Mr. Hiller could speak at all, and then 





brain had sustained serious, it might be irre- 


Early next morning a telegram was brought parable, damage. A paralytic cripple he would 
into a pretty dressing-room, where the sun- | remain until the day of his death, although 
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this half-life might be prolonged for years, 
pronounced the best medical authorities in the 
land, summoned without regard to distance or 
expense, by the agonized wife. 

Stricken, smitten of Gop, and afflicted, the 
four women sat them down together in the 
mother’s room, a month after the double be- 
reavement, and took mournful but deliberate 
counsel together. Their affairs were not ata 
desperate pass, as they already knew. There 
was the house in which they lived, free uf 
mortgage, which would bring at least thirty 
thousand dollars in the market ; ten thousand 
dollars in bank stocks and other securities— 
solid, paying investments, and five thousand 
dollars’ worth of real estate—chiefly unim- 
proved lots in a growing part of the city, that 
might be very valuable in time, if they could 
be held and the taxes paid. Fred had invested 
four thousand dollars in the latter kind of 
property, and his life was insured for ten thou- 
sand more. If Emma were to sell everything 
—furniture, lots, and all—she would have just 
seventeen thousand dollars with which to sup- 
port herself, to rear and educate her boys. 
By living upon the interest of the life-insurance 
fund, and paying taxes on the real estate for 
some years, she might double the little fortune 
bequeathed to her without reserve by her hus- 
band’s will. 

‘I shall not touch a cent of it, if I can help 
it,” she said, in sad decision. ‘It shall be the 
father’s provision for his sons. They will 
need it all, in order to educate themselves as 
he would have wished. For the present I shall 
work for them and for myself. You foresaw 
this day years ago, mother. I thank Gop, and 
thank you, that you prepared us to meet it !’’ 

‘‘Amen!”’ said her sisters, fervently. ‘‘ Dark 
as is the day—so much darker than we ever 
dreamed it would be,” added Imogen, tearfully, 
yet trying to smile, “‘we have much to be 
thankful for. We are strong; we know how 
to work; and there are papa and the babies, 
darling Fred’s sons, to work for.” 

“Papa and the babies!’ Even the fond 
wife did not resent the classification. The 
hale gentleman whose half-century of honest, 
temperate life had not bowed his head or 
dimmed his eye; the sage, shrewd man of 
business, than whom none was more respected 
by his fellow citizens, was a tremulous, timid 
child, who wept if his meals were delayed one 
minute, or his wife, his faithful, tender nurse, 
were out of his sight for an hour. 

“Utterly incapable of attending to the sim- 
plest matters connected with his business!” 
cried open-eyed Everybody, hovering, harpy- 
like, about the human wreck. ‘Why, he 
couldn’t count one hundred to save his life. 
Of course, they will get a certificate of lunacy 
from the court, and sell the house, lots, and 
whatever they can realize anything upon; put 
all they have together, and live as prudently 





as possible. The girls ought to marry before 
long. They are pretty and popular, in spite 
of their little eccentricities. It isn’t to be ex- 
pected that they will:make brilliant matches 
now, of course; but they must bring down 
their ambition to a reasonable level. Beggars 
mustn’t be choosers. It is unfortunate that 


poor Mrs. Corwin has those twochildren. But_ 


they may not live. Twins are more likely to 
die than other babies. And, if they should be 
taken, she’ll be likely to pick up another hus- 
band. Her little property would be a conside- 
ration to some men.” 

Even the true friends of the sorely-tried 
family wished sincerely and aloud that ‘each 
of the dear girls had a husband to take care of 
her ;”’ recommended them warmly to the com- 
passionate and favorable notice of their bach- 
elor acquaintances, and devised pious plans of 
matchmaking for their relief from the incon- 
veniences of their altered circumstances. 

“‘The worst part of it all was that poor 
Emma was encumbered with the children, who 
would be more and more expensive every 
year, and that poor, dear Mr. Hiller would be 
a helpless imbecile all his life. And what a 
mistake in them to refuse to treat him as such, 
and have him examined by a commission who 
would give his family the right to dispose of 
his property !’”’ 

If the Ruler of the intellects and lives of men 
had hearkened to these benevolent economists, 
the crippled man and the brace of “unfortu- 
nate’’ infants would have been taken speedily 
and comfortably out of this present evil world. 

‘“‘Thank Heaven for the babies!’ uttered 
Blanche, throwing her arms about Emma’s 
waist. ‘You darling sister! I bless you for 
them every hour. What should we have done 
through all these last fearful weeks without 
them—and you? Touch their weeny teenty 
patrimony! Indeed you shall not! And more 
than that, we ’ll make it a big one by the time 
they are ready to enter college.” 

Tbe mother, as chief counsellor, had her 
plan ready for their consideration. The house 
—a large double one—was still to be occupied 
by them. The front parlor was to be used for 
the millinery department, and put entirely in 
Blanche’s care. In the back, Imogen would 
hold sway; and a smaller apartment in the 
rear of the hall should be the fitting and try- 
ing-on chamber. The library across the hall, 
adjoining the dining-room, was to be the family 
parlor. In every other part of the house, things 
were to remain unchanged. 

‘Who deserves to live more comfortably and 
luxuriously, to rest in soft chairs and sleep upon 
elastic mattresses, to have generous food served 
elegantly to tempt the appetite and strengthen 
the body, than she who purchases all these with 
her own toil ?” said the strange logician whose 
daughters were too used to her “queer notions”’ 
to be startled by them. ‘‘I do not say that you 
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will make money fast, or at once. Ido contend 
that, saving rent, bookkeeper’s and saleswo- 
man’s wages, as you will do, you ought to be 
able to clear your business and personal ex- 
penses the first year—if nothing more.” 

«Tf the customers come,” suggested Emma. 

Mrs. Hiller nodded confidently. ‘They will 
come! In the beginning, out of curiosity and 
the love of novelty. It will depend upon your 
skill whether they continue their custom.”’ 

All previous sensations respecting the Hil- 
lers—their odd fancies and daring talk and 
levelling theories; Emma’s marriage and the 
birth of her twins; the tragical death of her 
husband and Mr. Hiller’s deplorable condition 
—faded into the realms of forgottenness before 
that excited by the appearance in all the lead- 
ing papers, the following month, of an adver- 
tisement to the effect that the ‘Misses Hiller 
would open on Tuesday the 15th instant, at 
their father’s residence on Lofty Avenue, a 
first-class millinery and dressmaking estab- 
lishment, and pledged themselves to use their 
best efforts to give satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers.” 

The sudden intrusion of a bee-moth into a 
well-regulated honey-lined hive might create 
such commotion among the inhabitants thereof 
as prevailed in the “best circles’ of the city 
when the Incredible was, at length, developed 
by means of printer’s ink and paper, into the 
Certain. The Hiller philosophy had wrought 
its legitimate fruits, said the wise ones. Such 
sympathy with the lower classes, and familiar- 
ity with their modes of thought and personal 
history, amounting to fanatical imitation of 
their language and habits and mercenary views 
of life; such bold scoffing at the ethics and 
usages of SOCIETY (this in capitals half an 
inch long, if you please, Mr. Printer!) could 
have but one sequel, and that a catastrophe. 

“Be it so!’’ enunciated resigned Everybody, 
in the calm of sinless despair. ‘Since the Hil- 
ler girls prefer to sink to the level of mere 
workingwomen ; to fly in the face of Providence 
that would, if they were more reasonable and 
less sentimental, endow them with property to 
the amount of at least fifty thousand dollars— 
sixty thousand, if poor Mrs. Corwin’s be in- 
cluded, with the certain prospect of fifteen 
thousand more at poor Mr. Hiller’s death—if 
they prefer, instead of taking the goods thus of- 
fered them and living like ladies, in the sphere 
to which they were born, faithful to the prin- 
ciples that control refined SOCIETY—to delve 
and plan and accumulate, let them be recog- 
nized, forthwith as laborere—nothing more 
and nothing less! We, the loyal leaguers of 
SOCIETY, true to the traditions of our class 
and age, cannot more effectually and dignified- 
ly exclude them from our sacred circie than by 
patronizing and paying them as dressmakers 
and milliners. They have exquisite taste. 
That we, being candid even where our enemies 





are concerned, will admit. They have also, 
tact and energy, and association with US in 
the past has given them just ideas of our style 
and needs. While we do not budge an inch 
from our belief and precept that they should 
have starved genteelly ; lived on bread and tea, 
dyed and turned and otherwise rejuvenated 
their friend’s cast-off dresses; shivered over 
pinched-in grates in winter and sponged upon 
obliging acquaintances in summer—sooner than 
thus degrade themselves and betray their caste 
for the sake of pampering their flesh with the 
delicacies of the markets, and their pride by 
indulging in purple and fine linen; in damask 
and cut-glass; in Brussels and satin—we’’— 
concluded breathless Everybody, ‘‘accept the 
situation as they have set it before us.” 

* But it is suicidal !”’ actually sobbed the well- 
wishers of the recalcitrant trio. ‘“ They will 
never marry well now !”’ 

“Tuesday the 15th inst.’’ arrived—sharp but 
clear November weather, and the desecrated 
Hiller mansion wore its most cheerful aspect. 
In the back parlor the decks had been cleared 
for action, as Imogen phrased it, by removing 
the piano, a large sofa, and an inlaid stand or 
two. Imogen’s sewing machine and chair were 
by the side window. Before the embayed re- 
cess at the end of the room was a long, rather 
narrow table of singular construction, the plan 
being her own. The top was covered with 
enamelled leather, with morocco pouches at 
each corner, rather larger than the pockets of 
a billiard-table, and deep drawers underneath. 
A tape-measure and a case of scissors lay upon 
this. The pictures on the walls; the carpets ; 
the rich hangings of the windows; the loung- 
ing-chairs set invitingly about, the easel, with 
its collection of fine engravings in one corner, - 
a chiffonier loaded with attractive articles of 
virtu, and a few fresh, attractive books—even 
the stand of flowers in the bay-window were 
the same that had so often challenged the ad- 
miration of Mrs. Hiller’s guests, as giving her 
parlors “such an air of home-like elegance.’’ 

In Blanche’s realm there had*been more and 
material alterations. In the niches on each 
side of the mantle were tall, shallow cases, with 
sliding glass doors. These were made of black 
walnut, and bright silver-plated knobs and 
pegs set in the back. Beneath the doors were 
drawers with handles of the same metal. An 
attractive array of bonnets and hats hung 
in one case; of caps, and headdresses and 
wreaths, bouqnets, sprays of flowers in the 
other, these last apparently springing from a 
box filled with moss set in the bottom. Oppo- 
site the mock conservatory was a show-case, 
being a walnut table handsomely carved, with 
a glass box on top containing ribbons arranged 
with a nice regard to harmony and contrasts of 
colors and shades. This also had drawers be- 
neath with silver knobs. At one of the front 
windows stood Blanche’s chair and wicker- 
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work stand. Hanging-baskets of living flowers 
swung between the curtains; a mocking-bird’s 
cage in the arch dividing the rooms, 

Emma was walking slowly up and down the 
length of the two apartments, ready to retire, 
at the approach of customers, to her desk in 
the fitting-room. Her sisters had insisted upon 
her right to seclude herself from general obser- 
vation. 

‘**We don’t mind being made a show of! In 
fact, we rather like it!’ the irrepressible 
Blanche was saying. ‘But they sha’n’t come 
to stare at, and whisper about you, queenie !” 

Her eyes sparkled; her cheeks were red as 
the French poppies in the glass case near by. 
Every crimp in her blonde hair seemed to stir 
in the breeze of excitement that swept and 
swayed her merry spirit. She flitted about 
from Imogen’s dominion to her own, altering, 
admiring, exclaiming, like a restless humming- 
bird :— 

“‘I am sorry for you, too,’’ she ran on, “‘for I 
anticipate great fun during the next few weeks. 
All the calls to-day that are not prompted by 
curiosity, more or less ill-natured, will be of 
condolence. Don’t I know how our dear 
friends will pull out eye-glass and handker- 
chief in the same tug. ‘You poor, dear girls!’ 
Mrs. Smith will sniff. (No matter what hap- 
pens to you, whether you lose a front tooth, or 
your fortune, or your life, your best-wishers 
will call you ‘poor dear!’) ‘Now do you think 
—honestly, now, you know—that it was really 
necessary for Philip Hiller’s daughters to take 
this unprecedented step?’ ’’ 

‘Miss Allfriend will kiss us all around, and 
drop a tear on each of our noses, with—‘My 
dear children! it makes,my heart bleed! And 
does mamma stand it?’ And Mrs. Williams 
will trot in, eye-glass up—‘Bless me! »bless 
me! I thought I should drop when I read it 
in the papers! Suchashock! You can’treally 
conceive! Bromide and red lavender all night, 
my dears! I assure you!’”’ 

“Hold your saucy tongue !”’ laughed Imogen, 
in spite of herself, and even Emma smiled at 
the spirited mimicry. 

Blanche rattled away faster than ever. “TI 
am going to be prim and proper when they 
begin to come! One and all will criticise our 
appointments as ‘shockingly extravagant ;’ de- 
clare that ‘the like was never seen before in 
store or work-room—quite out of keeping, you 
know!’ and prophesy swift ruin if we keep on 
as we have begun. And we won’t hint that we 
paid for everything, our very own selves, with 
the money papa has forced upon us for the 
work we have done in the last four years. It’s 
none of their business! nor that we have some 
left, to repair losses, should we have any !’’ 

“Dear papa! all we can do won’t bring back 
health and reason to him!” sighed Emma. “Or 
life to”’— 

Her eyes filled suddenly, and she would have 





hastened from the room, but Imogen caught 
her in her arms. 

“For their sakes—those who loved and be- 
lieved in us—and for the babies ; we will acquit 
ourselves bravely, sister. There are times 
when work that we must do—systematic and 
sustained effort for others, is Gop’s best cure 
for soul-morbidness, J know!’ 

The others exchanged a silent look over the 
bright head bowed on Emma’s shoulder—a 
glance of blended pity and indignation. Then 
Blanche pulled back the glass door of her flow- 
er-case with needless rattle and busied herself 
with a pendant of glossy ivy. 

‘Another year I will devise some such plan 
as this for showing off my feathers—something 
like an aviary—see if I dont!’ 

Not one of the three ever referred in so many 
words to the fact that bandsome, accomplished 
Harding Walford had not entered the house in 
more than a month ; that his visits had slack- 
ened perceptibly in frequency and length, since 
it became generally known that Mr. Hiller 
would never recover. He had been Imogen’s 
most devoted attendant for almosta year. Her 
family had not doubted what would be her an- 
swer to the declaration they saw was pending. 
The world reported that he had broken a posi- 
tive engagement, and ran no risk in so doing, 
since she had neither father nor brother to de- 
fend her rights. But there was not, on this 
account, meted out to him a formidable share 
of censure. He was “the best judge of his 
own affairs.’’ He was not rich. Had he been, 
he might still, with reason, hesitate to take a 
step that would entail upon him such a weight 
of responsibility as would a connection with 
the no longer prosperous Hillers, even had not 
Imogen’s eccentric conduct of late, in banding 
with her sisters ‘“‘to undermine the distinctions 
of SOCIETY,” been ample excuse for his de- 
fection. He was wise in his generation, and 
the applause showered upon him who doeth 
good unto himself, was his due. SOCIETY 
always pays this sort of debt. 

Only Imogen had believed in him—and the 
shivering of her trust beyond the hope of re- 
pair, was very hard to bear. So much more 
cruel than the thought of being the target of 
gossip’s shafts that the latter rattled unheeded 
against her armor of proud rectitude that day, 
and ever afterward. Desertion had stung its 
worst when the man she loved had looked, for 
the last time, with love-full eyes, into hers. 

Customers did come; singly, in twos and 
threes, and, a little past midday, when they 
had discussed the Hillers’ affairs comfortably 
over their luncheon-tables, in droves. They 
gathered in the spacious rooms, as Mrs. Hiller 
had predicted, not so much to buy or order, as to 
criticise and wonder. The most comic part of 


the exhibition to fun-loving, dauntless Blanche 
was that so many were disconcerted at finding 
that they were not singular in their curiosity 
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and the resolve to gratify it. Hardly second 
to this was the ludicrous uncertainty on the 
part of most of the visitors as to the proper line 
of conduct to be pursued in greeting the gen- 
tlewomen so abruptly transformed into trades- 
people whom they were here to scrutinize. 
That the cordial yet respectful familiarity of 
equals was not to be thought of, now, was the 
dominant impression with the majority. Yet 
few were so indurated in worldliness, or so bare- 
faced in the display of it as to attempt their late 
social compeers exactly as they would ‘quite 
common persons.”’ The result was a combina- 
tion of stiffness and patronage totally at vari- 
ance with the carriage of well-bred ease, flav- 
ored with hauteur they adjudged to be ‘the 
thing in the circumstances.”’ 

The proprietors of the elegant apartments 
were mistresses of themselves and the position 
from the beginning. With a single eye to busi- 
ness, they adroitly evaded all allusion to the 
novelty of the scene ; received the compliments 
to their establishment and their wares with 
smiling composure ; showed the stock and took 
orders with professional dexterity, and entirely 
ignored glances and veiled hints of commisse- 
ration. 

“Have you no assistants?’ queried more 
than one. 

‘* At present, none,’’ Imogen returned, quiet. 
ly. ‘Should our business require it, we shall 
procure help, keeping everything, of course, 
under our own personal supervision.” 

“Ut is not an untried field to us, you know,”’ 
subjoined Blanche, in her blithest tone. ‘‘Much 
practice has taught us swiftness and the artis- 
tic slight of hand that distinguishes the work 
of the modiste from that of the amateur.” 

The rooms were quite full when a plain but 
handsome carriage stopped at the door. A lady 
alighted with her arms full of bundles, followed 
by two slender girls of eighteen and twenty, 
eaeh with a parcel, although the footman stood 
idly by, holding the door. 

‘¢ Just like her !’’ murmured a spectator inside 
the front window, peeping through the lace 
curtains. ‘‘She prides herself on her want of 
what she calls false shame, and on being able 
to wait on herself.’’ 

. A hum ran from the tattler through the little 
assembly. Blanche, who was showing a box 
of feathers to a customer, feigned not to hear 
it; dared not steal a look at her sister, although 
she longed to know how she comported herself 
in view of the approaching ordeal. She was 
the only one present whose eyes were not di- 
rected instantly toward the young dressmaker 
as she advanced a few steps to meet the new 
arrivals. Foremost in the group was the mis- 
tress of the carriage, a stately figure, richly- 
attired, who wore her own gray hair folded 
smoothly above a pair of black brows and 
searching, usually severe eyes. They softened 
and shone at sight of the form in deep mourn- 





ing awaiting her pleasure, perhaps reading 
through the guise of lady-like self-possession 
the secret trouble that fluttered heart and pulse, 
while the trained features served the resolute 
will faithfully. ” 

** My dear child !”’ she said, impulsively, hold- 
ing fast to her parcels, but bending to kiss the 
cheek which flushed high under the salute. 

Her daughters pressed forward to bestow 
caresses as affectionate upon ‘‘dear Imogen,”’ 
their family having recently returned from 
abroad. Their mother allowed them no time 
for inquiries or condolence. 

“Tam very, very glad to see you looking so 
well and bright!’ she pursued, in a breezy, 
cheerful tone, neither shrill nor loud, but one 
that could make itself heard whenever and by 
whomsoever she willed. ‘I didn’t mean that 
my first call should be one of business, although 
Isuppose you wouldn’t admit me upon any other 
plea, in business hours. But there’s the great 
Huntley wedding, week after next, you know, 
and the girls hav’n’t enough finery to warrant 
their appearance there—just from Paris, too! 
So we have come to cast ourselves upon your 
generosity and beg you, for the sake of old 
times and present friendship, to make us pre- 
sentable. Unless you are too severy taxed al- 
ready by the importunate friends of whom I 
see so many present. How is the dear father 
to-day? You must let me see him and mamma 
before I leave—and Emma and the babies! 
You mustn’t exclude us from the other parts 
of the house because you have taken to practi- 
calities in sober, serious earnest. We would 
rebel outright, and en masse—after having been 
welcomed, during so many years, to the plea- 
santest home in the city !’’ 

Imogen had led the way into the other par- 
lor while the lady talked, and was now undoing 
the wrappings of the three silk dresses and open- 
ing boxes of rare, fine lace on the long table. 
Her back was to the groups of attentive listen- 
ers to the foregoing monologue, and the keen 
eyes beside her saw her fingers shake, the long, 
brown lashes fall quickly to hide the unshed 
tears. 

** You are very good !’”’ said a gentle, grateful 
voice. ‘But I felt sure you would be!’’ 

**My love!” A strong and not a small hand 
—ungloved—a superb diamond solitaire, in it- 
self a fortune, flashing on it as the guard toa 
worn wedding-ring—covered the chill, uncer- 
tain fingers busy with paper and twine. Imo- 
gen felt the warmth and thrill of the pressure 
to her very heart. ‘‘If you ever dare to say 
another word like that, I’Il never forgive you! 
Trimmings, style, everything—we leave to you, 
Imogen, my dear!’’ she continued, aloud. “If 
you can make my girls half as distingué as you 
are yourself in full dress, or home-dress either, 
for that matter, I shall be satisfied. I always 
told you you were a genius in your profession— 
creative, not merely imitative genius. It wasa 
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shame that you did not give others the benefit of 
it before now. It is refreshing to one who has 
cultivated any taste for the esthetic, to look 
about yoer rooms. I have lively hopes that 
dress may be understood and studied as one 
of the fine arts among us in time. You will be 
known in this generation and region, at least, 
as a benefactress. We go into another room 
to be measured—did you say?” 

She swept her daughters before her into the 
fitting-room, and a buzz and rustle succeeded 
the silence her entrance had caused. 

In Blanche’s hearing no one could comment 
openly upon what had passed. But there were 
significant whispers and wondering looks, and 
by the time the gossips reached the street, much 
and prolonged discussion with regard to this 
episode in the history of ‘‘opening-day.”’ 

For the eccentric old lady who could afford 
to defy the dictate of SOCIETY and exercised 
her right, was Mrs. Horatio Harding, whose 
own veins were full of old, rich Dutch blood, 
and whose husband was a merchant prince, 
and Mr. Harding Walford was her nephew-in- 
law. If she had set her mind upon making the 
Hiller girls the fashion, she had carried her 
point triumphantiy. With a sort of insolent 
grace, perhaps, at which people grumbled, 
while they obeyed her, but she had had her 
way, as usual. Mrs. Horatio Harding had 
opinions,” and it was not always safe or plea- 
sant to oppose her. 

“You may not know that you have done us 
a great service—one for which we can never 
repay orthank youaright!’’ said Imogen to her 
at the close of “‘the season’s”’ work. “‘ But you 
have! That we have succeeded beyond our 
most sanguine expectations is due, in a large 
measure, to the foothold you gave us, that first 
day. If other women who have as much influ- 
ence would use it to free, not enslave their sex ; 
to overcome, instead of strengthening the pre- 
judices that bear so hardly upon us already, 
what a change would be wrought in homes 
where the few strive and toil, and the many 
are served !”’ 

The strong white hand, with the glittering 
solitaire, was raised threateningly. 

*“What did I tell you? I will not be praised 
for doing a simple act of justice, especially 
when my heart, as well as my conscience, 
moved me to it. And you, my sweet child, 
may not know that you have had a narrow es- 
cape from marrying a man who has proved 
himself to be no more worthy to mate with you 
than am I with one of the holy men of old— 
those of whom the world was not worthy. 
But you have. That is all I shall ever say on 
the subject. But I think the more for my re- 
serve when with you. And Harding Walford 
knows that I do. I am not reticent in his 
hearing. Don’t attempt to defend him! He 
has lost you, and that ought to be punishment 





enough for one who is capable of appreciating 
you. Not that he ever was.” 

**T don’t want him to be punished, dear Mrs. 
Harding,” replied Imogen, gently. ‘He only 
swam with the tide.” 

“Precisely, and to deserve such a wife as 
you would make, a man ought to be strong of 
soul and right of purpose. Don’t talk to me 
about moral cowards! I think I was born 
hating them.” 

Two years later, this steady friend dropped 
in to see the sisters on a gloomy afternoon in 
February. The light from the front windows 
made long, clean cuts in the clinging yellow 
fog without, across the rimy pavement to the 
carriage, with its liveried coachman and fine 
horses. Passers-by, on their way to humble 
homes, lifted eyelids beaded with the icy damp, 
and thought how lucky were the dwellers in 
the stately house ; how much-to-be envied the 
guest who rode in state above the mire of the 
common ways. Those who recognized the 
liveries, and knew whose was the dwelling, 
pondered, more or less wonderingly upon the 
incongruity of the unabated intimacy, and 
speculated, perhaps, upon the probabilities 
that the Harding pride would have revolted at 
a matrimonial alliance between a scion of their 
house and one of the “reduced” family, for all 
Mrs. Horatio’s show of friendship. It was a 
lucky thing, decided eight out of ten of those 
who considered the matter, that young Walford 
had not committed himself irrevocably before 
the “misfortune” that showed him how near 
he was to the edge of the abyss. He had 
made a desirable match last fall, and was now 
travelling in Europe with his heiress-bride. 

Little cared guest or hostesses what the out- 
side world thought or believed respecting their 
intercourse. Emma’s boys were building block 
houses on the back parlor floor. The three 
sisters were gathered about the centre table in 
the other room, talking in low voices over 
their work. Mrs. Harding stopped in the 
doorway on seeing their grave faces, and that 
they were making black er#pe bonnets. 

‘A mourning order!’’ she said, in her un- 
ceremonious way. ‘ Anybody that I know?’ 

“Not an order exactly,’’ explained Imogen, 
when they had welcomed her. “But poor Mr. 
Sibthorpe has gone at last, and Blanche pro- 
posed that we should spare the widow and 
three unmarried daughters the expense of bon- 
nets and veils ; so we are making them and the 
widow’s caps out of work hours. We do our 
charity work at such odd times you know— 
and together.” 

“You are the Blessed Three Sisters—that 
everybody knows!” uttered the visitor. “I 
don’t believe I could set a stitch for that tribe 
‘of lazy locusts! Amelia, the married one, is 
no better. Her husband failed awhile ago, as 
you may remember, and she is too proud to 
help him in the small haberdasher’s shop he 
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has lately set up; sits at home like a—I won't 
say lady—but an idiotic automaton’’— 

“Who ever heard of an intellectual one?”’ 
laughed Blanche. 

**No pertness, miss. I don’t pick my terms 
when I am excited. She sits in the small par- 
lor over the store, as I was saying, and curries 
favor with wealthy and charitable ladies by 
cutting sponge and velvet into monkey, and 
black-and-tan terrier pen-wipers for fancy 
fairs. What are the Sibthorpe’s going to do, 
now that the man they murdered among them 
is dead ?”” 

“His life was insured’’—began Emma. 

“Humph!” interrupted Mrs. Harding. ‘‘ You 
needn’t proceed. They will eat the insurance 
up to the last dollar, and by that time the boys 
will be big enough to divide the women among 
them; to carry them bodily—their expenses, 
that is—as we see ants running about with egg 
sacs bigger than themselves on their shoulders. 
1 know the old, hideous story by heart. Drop 
the subject.’’ 

“Let me give you a piece of news that will 
entertain you better,’’ said Blanche, merrily. 
“One of the Payne girls—Sophia, the youngest 
—is going to marry a widower with eight chil- 
dren—all at home.’’ 

“Serves her right. But I am sorry for the 
children. Go on!’’ 

“The happy man is a Mr. Gregorias, of 
Spanish extraction: He is small and withered, 
and reported to be rich as cream. So Arethu- 
ga says. The wedding dress is to be of white 
satin, with point lace veil and flounces—the 
gift of the groom.’’ 

“Have you undertaken the trousseau ?” 
queried Mrs. Harding, fixing her keen gaze 
upon Imogen. 

“No,” she answered, coloring as she smiled. 
“TI have declined making any engagements for 
the spring. ‘I am going abroad for a year in 
May, and Blanche does not want a stranger 
here in my place.”’ 

“Markham Burke és the man, then! My 
love! I congratulate you with all my heart. 
I have been on thorns all winter about you and 
the noble fellaw. I was afraid you had some 
Quixotic notions that would stand in the way 
of his happiness and yours.” 

“No; why should I have?’ rejoined the 
fiancée, speaking quietly and sensibly. ‘“ We 
are not vowed to our trades, or to celibacy. 
Markham says there is no need that he, with 
his ample means, should let me keep up my 
business. Whatever I have made, he insists 
upon settling upon me. He would have had 
me divide it all between Blanche and Emma, 
but they would not allow it.” 

“T should hope not!” cried Blanche, ener- 
getically. ‘‘ Two women who can take care of 
themselves.” 

“Blanche will enlarge her department,’’ con- 
tinued Imogen, “‘now that I will leave her 





room. You should hear her plans of making 
a temple of art—not of fashion alone—in these 
two parlors. It will be very beautiful. She 
can afford to indulge her taste in these respects. 
She is making money.”’ ;, 

‘*Means to be a nabob-ess before she dies— 
or marries,’’ interjected the youngest sister. 

**You are a mercenary witch,” said Mrs. 
Harding. ‘‘Emma, Mr. Harding says your 
lots are rising in value fast, and the price of 
land in that quarter of the city is sure to in- 
crease with tenfold rapidity during the next 
dozen years. He would not advise you to 
close with the offer made you last week, unless 
you need the money.” 

“Thank you and him!” replied the young 
widow. “I am not anxious to sell. Let it 
grow for the boys. It belongs to them. The 
rest of us are provided for. Even for mamma 
there is enough and to spare. We have never 
been tempted by the various straits of poverty 
and shabby gentility to wish for our father’s 
death, that we might profit by Azs life-insurance 
policy. Feeble as he is, his cheerfulness, his 
patience and affection for us all, make his a 
very bright presence in our home. It is a 
priceless comfort to us all that he is not com- 
pelled, when he needs them most, to relinquish 
the home and luxuries he toiled so long and 
bravely to obtain for us.” 

“You can’t imagine what pride and delight 
he takes in the boys!” exclaimed Blanche. 
‘We really hope now he may live to see them 
grown.”’ 

‘It is the story of the old storks and their 
young to the life,’’ said Mrs. Harding to her 
husband that night. “I used to think it a 
fable. I believe now that it is true, out and 
out !”’ 


—_—_——ooon— 


BUILDING HOUSES. 
BY JENNIE JOY. 


WHeEn paired birds bring their building stuff— 
Straws, mud and twine— 
And form a dwelling from the rough, 
Fairer than mine, 
All ’twixt one tender moon’s increase ana waning, 
It sets my jealous heart straight to complaining. 


Where I, brow-beaded, felled the wood 
For my mean cot, 
Their golden straws and plastic mud 
With songs were brought; 
Moulded and shaped to wee, fair, cosey dwelling, 
All in less time than serves me for the telling. 


Oh! what am I, that I should fret, 
And toil, and pray— 
Aye! coin my very life to get 
What any day 
A bird may build ?—a place to sit in, lie in, 
To eat in, love in, rear my babes in, die in. 








<>>oa> 
>> 


THOSE who want good temper will not want 
trouble. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
MISTAKE. 


BY Cc. L. G% 


Characters. 


FrEeD VERNON and Harry VAINE, two young 

officers from West Point. ‘ 

Mr. LovELL, an old gentleman of very caloric 
wT. 


Mrss Many J. Morton, niece of Mr. LOVELL. 
Mrs. Mary J. Morton, her sister-in-law, re- 
puted to be an heiress. 


MIS—(MISS. ) 

Scene I.—A parlor in Mr. LOVELL’s house, 
Curtain rises, di. ing FRED seated in a 
chair tipped back, reading a paper. 

Enter Harry. 

Fred. (Looking up.) Good-morning, Harry! 

Harry. Halloo, Fred! What’s up? 

Fred. I see. you are, and rather early, too, 
for such a lazy-bones. But how did you like 
the play last night? 

Harry. Very much. I am a great admirer 
of Shakspeare, you know ; but, to tell the truth, 
my thoughts were a little distracted. There 
was something else there that quite engrossed 
my attention. 

Fred. Ha, ha! I was troubled in the same 
way. A sort of magnetic attraction, insensibly 
drawing the mind from the play, wasn’t it? 
But isn’t she charming? Her black eyes have 
made quite an impression on my heart. 

Harry. Black! Why they are as beautiful a 
blue as ever the June skies were. 

Fred. No, you are mistaken; they are of a 
deep black, and compare beautifully with her 
dark hair. 

Harry. There itis again. 1 never knew that 
love affected the eyesight before. Call her 
golden ringlets black ? 

Fred. Well, they are black. Who ever saw 
a brunette, with light hair and eyes? 

Harry. (Laughing.) Brunette! That mag- 
netic attraction must have played the deuce 
with your optics. Brunette, indeed! Why, 
she’s a perfect type of a blonde. 

Fred. (Sharply.) Look here, Harry! If 
Miss— 

Harry. (Interrupting.) Mrs., if you please. 

Fred. (Hecitedly.) No, 1 tell you not Mrs. 
Miss— 

Harry. Oh, now I understand! You were 
speaking of Miss, not Mrs. Morton. I thought 
you meant the widow all the while. 

Fred. (Laughing.) Well, that’s a joke. Sin- 
gular that they should both be named Mary 
Jane, though. But if you are so fascinated 
with the widow as all that, then I need not 
fear your rivalry? 

Harry. ( Aside.) Here’s a capital chance to 
pull wool over his eyes. I’l! make him think 
that I love the widow, and thus lull him into 
fancied security about Miss Morton. (Aloud, 











striking FRED on the shoulder.) You ’ve hit ‘it, 
Fred. How I envied you last night, all to 
yourself with her! Upon my word, I was quite 
jealous. 

Fred. ( Aside.) He thinks I don’t see through 
it. (Jo Harry.) Well, I’m giad to find it is 
the widow, instead of Miss— 

Harry. But isn’t she handsome? 

Fred. Yes, if you mean Miss— 

Harry. Witty, too? 

Fred. You mean the widow, I suppose? 

Harry. Yes. Rich, too, they say. Good 
catch, hang me if ’taint! 

Fred. What! Have you left off quoting 
Shakspeare, and taken up with Mr. Lovell’s 
favorite expression? But, as I have some let- 
ters to answer, I must be going. I wish you 
every success with your wooing. [ Zeit. 


Enter Mr. LOVELL. 

Mr. L. Well, Harry, how do you manage to 
pass the time here? I hope you enjoy your- 
self? 

Harry. Yes, Ido, Mr. Lovell. The weather 
is fine for walking or driving, and the society 
of the ladies very agreeable. 

Mr. L. (Rubbing his palms.) Dare say— 
dare say. Your father was a great hand for 
ladies’ society, hang me if he wa’n’t! But, 
Harry, ain*t my niece a lovely gal? 

Harry. That she is, sir ; and, to tell the truth, 
I have begun to entertain serious thoughts of 
asking you to part with her. 

Mr. L. (Striking him on the back.) 1 am re- 


joiced, Harry, to find that you prefer her to her 


rich sister-in-law, hang me if Lain’t! It isn’t 
every one I would give her to; but you have 
my consent. 

Harry. (Seizing his hand.) Thank you, sir! 

Mr. L. Let me see—you stocd pretty high at 
West. Point? 

Harry. 1 graduated No. 2, sir. 

Mr. L. Who was No. 1? 

Harry. My friend Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. L. (Fractiously.) Humph! Seems to be 
a pretty good sort of fellow; but I see he’s 
very attentive to Mary, and she seeths to like it. 
(Savagely.) But I don’t, and he sha’n’t have 
her, hang me if he does. I never will give my 
consent; you have that, so look sharp, for if 
you don’t win her, I’ll set you down for a 
rascal / 

Harry. Be assured, sir, I will do my best. 

Mr. L. Well, see that you do. I warrant 
I’d succeed, hang me if I wouldn’t!  [ #rit. 

Harry. What a waspish old fellow he is! 
Flies into a passion at the least thing! But 
never yu fear, uncle (that is to be); I have 
your consent, and if I can’t manage to outwit 
unsuspecting Fred, I’li throw up my commis- 
sion. So steel your heart, Miss— (Looks out 
of the window.) But here they come up the 
walk! Wonder if I could not conceal myself 
somewhere, and then, if they come in, I might 
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perhaps hear something that would be of ad- 
vantage. (Zniers a closet.) 


Enter FREv very softly. 

Fred. (In a low tone.) Gentlemen shouldn't 
lay their plan with their windows open. I 
guess I will conceal myself. Perhaps I, too, 
can learn something of advantage. I have 
heard that everything is fair in love and war, 
so here goes! (Hides behind the window cur- 
tain, or in any other convenient place.) 


Enter Mrs. and Miss Morton. 

Mrs. M. (Advancing towards the table.) The 
book, I think you said was here; but I do not 
see it. 

Miss M. Why, [thought it was. But perhaps 
it’s in the closet. (Advances towards the closet.) 

Mrs. M. Oh, never mind, Mary! But where 
are the gentlemen? I thought I saw Mr. 
Vaine here a moment ago. 

Miss M. Your thoughts are always on the 
gentlemen. But don’t you think Mr. Vaine 
very handsome ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, he’s passable ; but I think Mr. 
Vernon ’s splendid ! 

Miss M. Oh, I thought Mr. Vaine was the 
favored one! 

Mrs. M. The fact is, Mary, that I have en- 
tirely lost my heart to Mr. Vernon. 

Miss M. Well, if he withstands your blan- 
dishments, he’s proof, that’s all. But come, 
let us go into the garden again; perhaps we 
may find them there. [ Zzit. 


Enter Harry. 

Harry. Whew! if this ain’t rich! The old 
proverb says that “listeners never hear any 
good of themselves’;’”’ but I think this is an ex- 
ception. Didn’t I tremble, though, when she 
spoke about the book? Bat my usual good 
luck attended me. So the widow loves Fred ? 
That’s good. I’ll contrive in some way to 
marry them, and then the road to Miss Mary’s 
favor will be clear. She didn’t say who she 
preferred ; but, of cowrse, that’s me. She said 
1 was handsome, and the fact is that gilt but- 
tons and shoulder straps are all powerful with 
the feminine sex, and anything that smaks of 
West Point’s perfectly irresistible. Ah, there’s 
nothing like strategy! [ Heit. 


Enter FRED quickly. 

Fred. No, there ain’t, that’s a fact. But 
your success with Miss Morton isn’t quite so 
much of a fact. Your bump of self-esteem is 
developed rather more than I ever gave you 
credit for, and I think you are rightly named 
— Vaine. Unsuspecting Fred throw up his 
commission ; ha, ha! Rich widows are attract- 
ive, [know ; but Miss— (Beil rings.) (There’s 
the breakfast-bell though; business before 
pleasure.) Is queen of my heart, I meant to 


say. [ Zeit. 
[Curtain falls. ] 





TAKE—(STAKE). 
SornE II.—Same as first. Hnter Harry. 
Harry. Yes, I'll doit! I run considerable 
risk ; but then I can afford to, as I have a good 
—s at stake. “Faint heart never won fair 
y.”" 


Enter FRED. 

Harry. Halloo, Fred! What’s the matter? 
Got the blues? 

Fred. (Ina dejected tone.) Yes, confoundedly. 

Harry. Ah! don’t get along very well with 
Miss Mary? 

Fred. Yes; but not with her uncle, though. 

Harry. What! won’t the old man give his 
consent? Why don’t you get up an elope- 
ment? 

Fred. That would be a good idea. 

Harry. O Fred, I have a capital plan, if you 
will only let me manage it for you! 

Fred. What is it? 

Harry. Mrs. Harland, you know, ts to give 
@ masquerade ball this evening, at which we 
are invited. Now, as we shall all be disguised, 
nothing will be easier than to just slip out 
with Mary, go over to the parson’s, where I 
shall have everything ready—papers, wit- 
nesses, etc.—and get married. Miss Morton is 
to wear a Turkish dress, by which you will 
know her; and I have no doubt but her uncle, 
when he finds it can’t be helped, will be recon- 
ciled. It’s the only way. 

Fred. ( Aside.) Whew! (To Harry.) Har- 
ry, you are a trump! I see the point! But 
are you willing to take all the trouble of man- 
aging it yourself? If you will, I shall be very 
much indebted to you, for I don’t believe that 
I could carry it through. You think there is 
no danger, then ? 

Harry. ( Aside.) Thisis capital! (To FRep.) 
Oh, I will stake my reputation on its success! 

Fred. And I will stake my happiness. But 
I will-go now and write a note which I will 
give you for Mary, and you can explain the 
plan more fully to her. [ Heit. 

Harry. Now comes the worst part, though 
I’ve no doubt the widow will readily consent, 
for she loves Fred to distraction, and would do 
anything for him. But he is green, to snap so 
greedily at the bait, and allow me to manage 
it all myself. There’s where I expected the 
rub; but he relies, though, on my friendship. 
He should take warning from what Shakspeare 
says :— 

“Friendship is constant in all other things, 

Save in the office and affairs of love; 

Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues; 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, 

And trust no agent; for beauty is a witch, 

Against whose charms faith melteth into blood.” 
Ah, Fred! little do you think that I shall con. 
vey your message to Mrs. Morton, and that 
’tis she who will personate the Turkish lady. 
Now, as they are of the same height, their 
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voices so nearly alike, and both named Mary, 
he, thinking that the Turkish lady is in reality 
his Mary, will not find out his mistake until it 
is too late; or, even if he does, he is so kind- 
hearted that he never would mortify her and 
destroy her happiness by exposing his blunder, 
and the cruel deception that has been practised 


on her. I fancy I hear him say, ‘I take thee, 
Mary Jane’’— I have staked all on the move, 
and if it shouldn’t succeed— [ Zeit. 


Enter FRED. 

Fred. Would be bad, that’s a fact! Heart- 
leas, contemptible puppy! Does he think that I 
would swallow a plan so transparent on its 
face, and, when I have so much at stake, allow 
him the management of that which delicacy, if 
nothing else, would prompt me to do? Or 
that the widow, no matter what her affection 
for me, would consent to so important a propo- 
sition without my making the proposal in 
person? 


Enter Mary. 

Mary. Ah, Fred! I was just looking for you. 

Fred. And you are just the person that I 
wish to see. What do you think, Mary? Mr. 
Vaine has kindly offered his assistance to a 
plan for our elopement, which he has just un- 
folded. 

Mary. (Surprised.) Mr. Vaine! Whatis it? 

Fred. It is just this: Mrs. Harland, you 
know, is to have a masquerade this evening, 
which we are going to attend, and, as we shall 
all be disguised, he suggests it as a good oppor- 
tunity for an elopement with you. 

Mary. (In surprise.) How queer of Mr. 
Vaine! 

Fred. Yes, but you hav’n’t heard the whole 
of it yet. He kindly offered to manage all 
himself, to which I consented, and he is to 
bear a message to you, who, he says, are to 
wear a Turkish dress. Now he will give my 
letter to your sister, instead of you, relying on 
her love for me to accept the proposal. She, 
you know, is to wear the Turkish dress, and 
he thinks that the close resemblance in voice 
and size, and the similarity of the first two 
names, will deceive me until it is too late, 
while it leaves him without a rival. 

Mary. What an idea! But could he expect 
it to succeed? ‘Why there are a thousand ways 
in which it might be found out! 

Fred. But a very good idea, Mary, for us, 
after all. If you can only get your sister to 
consent, I can easily substitute you for the 
Turkish lady— 

Mary. Oh, she will consent! 

Fred. And you, too, dear? This is such an 
excellent chance! 

Mary. Yes, Fred. You know I have before 
expressed my willingness to that step. My 
uncle is determined that I shall marry Harry, 
and I am equally determined that I won’t. 





Where my happiness is at stake, I think I 
ought te be the chooser, and I mean to be. He 
has a kind heart, though, under that rough 
exterior, and I have no doubt will readily for- 
give us. (Mr. L. calls from without.) But 
there he is calling, and he mustn’t find us to- 
gether. I’ll arrange it all with Mary. [ Zit. 

Fred. I guess Harry didn’t count on this, 
He must be out of his head, for love, I know, 
sometimes plays the dickens with men’s wits. 
Ah! truly, “Friendship ’s but a name—a charm 
that lulls to sleep.”” But what’s that favorite 
quotation of Harry? Oh! “I have staked my 
life upon the cast, and I will stand the hazard 





of the die.”” It’s a dear stake we play for, an 
we will see who wins. [ Exit. 
[Curtain falls.] 
MISTAKE, 
Scene III.—Same as second. Harry walking 
up and down the room. 


Harry. This suspense is dreadful. I begin 
to think that all is not right; but the plot was 
too cleverly got up to fail. Won’t Fred rave, 
though, when he finds out how nicely he’s 
been sold? (Looking out of the window.) But 
here he comes, smiling as a basket of chips. 
That’s strange. I expected to see him with 
the longest face imaginable. 


Enter Frep, who rushes up to Harry, and 
seizes his hand. 


Fred. Give me joy, Harry! Iam the happi- 
est man alive! 

Harry. ( Aside.) Confound it! I don’t quite 
understand this. 

Fred. I owe all to you! 

Harry. Oh—ah—I— 

Fred. Such kindness! How shall I repay 
you? 

Harry. Oh, don’t speak of it! 

Fred. So disinterested, too! 

Harry. Not at all. 

Fred. And her uncle, he’s all right! 

Harry. (Starting.) Her uncle? 

Fred. Yes. But, ah, Harry! these’ Italian 
ladies— 

Harry. (Hecitedly.) You are mistaken, con- 
found you! I told you particularly the Turkish 
lady. 

Fred. (Laughing.) No mistake, I guess ; the 
lady seemed very willing. But, if it is, it’s a 
most happy one for me. ‘ 


Enter Mary. 
Mary. And for me, too. 
Harry. ( Aside.) It’s all up with me, and I 
must now take up with the rich widow. 


Enter Mrs. M. 
Mrs. M. (In a severe tone.) Don’t be so sure 
of that, Mr. Vaine! I fancy the lady herself 
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will have a voice in that matter. You are 
foiled at all points, and were mistaken from 
the first. Little did you think that we, from 
the window, saw you enter the closet, to take 
so mean and ungentlemanly an advantage of 
us, and that our conversation was chosen to 
mislead you. I then pretended a passion for 
Mr. Vernon which I never felt, and consented 
to your most transparent plan, in order to favor 
another, to open your eyes, and punish your 
self-conceit. 


Enter Mr. L. wnpercetved. . 

Mr. L. ( Aside.) The gal’s a keen one, hang 
me if she ain’t! 

Harry. Well, ‘‘ Othella’s occupation ’s gone,” 
but he’s justly punished. 

Mr. L. ( Advancing.) Yes, Harry, that you 
are; but J’m satisfied, hang me if 1 ain’t! 
There is one other little mistake, though, which 
I wish to rectify. Report speaks of Mrs. Mor- 
ton as possessor of a large fortune, instead of 
her sister-in-law, who is the real heiress. 

Fred. Ah, Harry! Do you remember the 
passage of Shakspeare you have so often 
quoted ?— 

“In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state ; 

Money buys lands, but wives are sold by fate.” 
But, as ‘‘all’s well that ends well,’ we’ll for- 
give you. And (t the audience), ladies and 
gentlemen, I trust that you are satisfied with 
the part which money and love have taken here, 
and that we are not much mistaken in hoping 
that our endeavors to please you have not been 
entirely fruitless. 

Mr. L. I hope so, too, hang me if I don’t! 

[Curtain falls. ] 
—————)o ee 
AGAIN. 

BY LAURA DAKIN. 


AGAIN I stand beside the mill 
So old and gray; 

The clouds of evening gild 
The dying day. 


I homeward turn. 4 am alone. 
To cross the brook 

I miss your helping hand, 
Your tender look. 


I slowly tread the winding path 
We trod long ago; 

But with a grief that never 
You may know. 


A star rises above the spire 
Of the village near; ® 
I see the gables of my home 

So old and dear. 


That evening we waited and watched 
That star arise, 

Marked its dawning brightness 
With lovers eyes. 


To-night its light falls, ere the months 
Have gone into years, 

On the grass of thy low grave, 
On my bitter tears. 








THE GIN-AROUND. 


BY J. B. & 








Krnp reader, were you ever at a “Gin- 
around?” No? Well, J have been at one, 
and, if you will lend me your attention for a 
little while, I will tell you whatit is. We have 
read and heard all our lives of ‘‘ Harvestings,”’ 
**Corn-huskings,”’ ‘‘ Apple-Bees,”’ and ‘‘ Quilt- 
ings ;” but no one seems disposed to honor the 
“‘Gin-around”’ by a written account of its pro- 
ceedings. Perhaps they do not merit it as 
much as the storied ‘‘Corn-huskings,”’ but of 
their worth, by way of diversion, I leave you 
to judge, after I have finished my story. 

Well, this is how it happened. Mother, with 
her trio of children (sister, Willie, and my- 
self), was spending her quarterly visit at the 
old homestead, when, one evening, I was ob- 
served to seat myself very demurely at the tea- 
table, looking, instead of on my plate, at the 
vacant places usually occupied by my sister 
and our two aunties, very wistfully, with quiv- 
ering lip and tremulous eyelids. I could not 
eat, though handsome Uncle Edward pressed 
the favorite viands upon me, and when grand- 
mother tenderly asked ‘‘ why her little ‘ Wisie 
Ardor’ was so quiet,’’ my poor heart overflowed, 
and the pent-up tears poured like rain down my 
tied-up face, and I sobbed piteously: ‘‘ They 
wouldn’t let me go—they ’ve run away and left 
me !”” 

‘Poor child !’”’ they all said, sympathizingly, 
but their sympathy did me no more good than 
that of ‘‘Silas Weathergreen,” in the story, 
when he prayed on the bridge for the people 
who were bruised and bleeding below. What 
they needed was not his breath, wasted in loud- 
sounding prayer, but his physical strength—his 
head and his hands; and what I wanted was a 
remedy for the wrong done me, sol went on :-— 

‘Because I was little, they ran off and 
wonldn’t take me, and I wanted to go to the 
party.” 

“Never mind, chicka-de-dee,”’ said grandma, 
selecting the largest lump of sugar from the 
tea-tray before her, and holding it out for me, 
‘you shall go some other time.” 

I didn’t want the sugar—there was but one 
thing sweet and tempting to me then, and that 
was the party across the wheatfield, at the over- 
seer’s house. I must have looked imploringly 
at Uncle Edward, as the only one to help me in 
my sore strait, for he put his handsome, sunny 
face close to mine, and said, almost in a whis- 
per: ‘‘Run and put on your prettiest dress, 
and J’U carry you to the party.” 

“O mamma, mamma! may I go?’ I cried, 
joyously, while my face grew so radiant with 
happiness behind the tear-stains that they all 
caught the reflection. I hardly waited to hear 
the whole of what mother said, before I was off 
for the ‘‘pretty dress.’’ She had consented— 
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that was enough. In five minutes I was ready, 
and the gay little chatterbox, swinging to Uncle 
Edward’s hand in the walk down the lane, bore 
buta slight resemblance to the picture of misery 
at the tea-table ; for I was quite a plain-featured 
child, and happiness was the radiator and beau- 
tifier of my face. There was a great wheatfield 
to cross, and the wheat was quite wet with an 
afternoon shower, so that Uncle Edward put 
me on his shoulder and carried me till he set 
me down on the overseer’s doorstep. There 
was quite a crowd of young people assembled, 
and, if I had been older, I am sure I could 
have learned many an interesting item from 
human nature’s book as it was there before 
me. Young men and maidens from the “ Piny 
Woods,”’ in their ‘Sunday clothes’ and gayest 
spirits, were ready to sing, play, dance, flirt, 
kiss, or engage, heart and body, in whatever 
plan of entertainment might be proposed. 
Flowers, gay ribbons, crinoline, and painted 
glass jewelry, with gilt settings, adorned the 
fair sex; and the men were attired in ‘‘moss- 
dyed”’ jeans of home manufacture, some in 
broadcloth and cassimer of rather doubtful 
quality, their only adornment being bright- 
colored cravats of enormous dimensions. 

One of the young hostesses met us at the 
door and invited us to supper. My uncle po- 
litely declined, and I followed his example. I 
had often attended children’s parties, but we 
never had supper before nine, and I did not 
suppose she meant the “party supper,” or I 
should certainly have gone to sce, for I hada 
little curiosity. 

My aunties were not particularly delighted 
when I skipped across the floor in triumph ex- 
claiming: “You ran away from me, but 1’ve 
come anyhow!’’ But they made the best of a 
bad matter, and seated me by them in the cor- 
ner where they had stationed themselves that 
they might be unobserved while they looked 
on at the gin-around. Uncle Edward occupied 
an opposite corner. The guests were ranged 
around the walls. For some time they re- 
mained in mute blankness, the girls with their 
hands crossed over their folded handkerchiefs 
in their laps; then one of the young men rose, 
saying, to his nearest companion :— 

“‘Come, Bill, let’s break the ice. *Tain’t no 
use to set here all night this sort of fashion." 
They put their heads together in consultation 
for a minute, then, walking arm-in-arm up and 
down the floor, began singing in very good 
voices, but toa most doleful tune— 

“Georgy boys, on you I call— 
An invitation to you all— 
The road is wide, the ring is clear; 
Georgy boys, come volunteer—volunteer! 
Georgy boys, come volunteer! 

“We'll walk and talk and sing our songs 
Till them Georgi’ns come along. 
The road is wide, the ring is clear; 
Georgy boys, come volunteer—volunteer! 
Georgy boys, come volunteer!” 





Then a similar call to the “‘Georgy girls,’’ but 
no one “volunteered,” so, after another brief 
consultation, they struck another key, and 
went around, stopping before different mem- 
bers of the party, as they sung— 
“ Say, pretty miss, won’t you ’list and go, 
Say, pretty miss, won’t you ‘list and go, 
Say, pretty miss, won’t you’list and go, 
And jine us in our dancing ?”’ 
But, on receiving no reply (as I suppose is the 
custom), they turned away, as if offended, 
singing, emphatically— 
“You sassy girl, you shall come go, 
You sassy girl, you shall come go, 


You sassy girl, you shall come go, 
And follow them boys to the Mexico.” 


Their ranks were soon filled, fhe young men 
each choosing a partner, and they marched 
around and around, like horses in a gin, about 
as slow and monotonous, singing something, of 
which I only remember— 

“The drums do beat, and the fifes do play, 

All of them pretty girls a marching away ;”’ 
and which was soon exchanged for one which 
ran thus :— 

“ As I walked out, one morning in May, 

A gathering flowers (I looked so gay), 
The prettiest little girl I ever did see 
Come a-walking along,by the side of me. 

“Shall I go bound, or shall I go free? 

Shall Llove a pretty girl that don’t love me? 

No, no, no! it never shall be 

That ever love shall conquer me!” 
Then, without any stop at all, they dashed off 
into another enthusiastically, but never quick- 
ening their slow tramp— 

“ A sailing on the boat when the tide rolls high, 

A sailing on the boat when the tide rolls high, 

O—h, asailing On the boat when the tide rolls high, 

A waiting for some pretty girl to pass on by. 

“ Yonder she comes, all dressed in silk, 

Yonder she comes, all dressed in silk, 

Oh, yonder she comes, all dressed in silk, 

A rose in her hand as white as any milk. 

“You promised me you’d marry me six months ago, 
You promised me you'd marry me six months ago, 
O—h, you promised me you ’d marry me six months 

ago, — 

I'll hold you to your promise till you fall through! 

“It’s a bargain, a bargain to you, young man, 

It’s a bargain, a bargain to you, young man, 

O—h, it’s a bargain, a bargain to you, young man, 

Hold her to your bargain, it’s if you can.” 

The notes rang out loudly and clearly, with 
the exception of an occasional introduction of 
a nasal intonatjon. The word bargain, in the 
song, they invariably used with such a rolling 
of the r, that it sounded as if spelt bar-re-gin, 
with three syllables. 

There was a short pause now, and the “‘gin- 
ners” left the circle and grouped around the 
room, laughing, chatting, and flirting. But 
this was very dull—sitting in my little corner, 
hearing people talk about their ‘“‘sweethearts,”’ 
and seeing them fight mock battles with their 
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handkerchiefs ; so I was highly delighted when 
some one called out :— 

“Tsay, boys, look a-here! ’*Twon’t never 
do to let the fire die out this a-way. ‘Strike 
while the iron’s hot,’ boys! One or two of 
you come with me—I know how to start ’em! 
Come on, Sam; come on, Bill. Miss Delly, 
will you play with me?”’ 

They placed a chair in the middle of the 
floor, and Sam seated himself in it; Bill placed 
hitaself behind it, and the other couple walked 
around as before, singing— 


“Here’s a young man set down to think, 
And he has a house and a home; 
But here he is till yet—not a soul can he get; 
And he’s tired of living alone, lone, lone— 
And he’s tired of living alone! 
“T hope some pretty girl will pity on him take, 
And make him a husband of her own; 
For, I really do declare, he will die in despair, 
If he lives any longer alone, lone, lone— 
If he lives any longer alone!” 
Then the lone young man requested one of the 
‘*pretty girls’’ to take a seat in the chair, and 
altering the song to suit the occasion, the game 
went on till nearly all of them were on the 
floor. 

“Let’s wind a pretty row now!”’ cried one. 
The suggestion was seized upon with avidity, 
and, just as they were, they joined hands. 
The man on the extreme end of the line stood 
perfectly still, while the girl at the other end 
started the line, leading them around him first, 
then under the clasped hands of himself and 
partner, and so on to the next, till the row was 
completed ; leaving each of the party with his 
or her right arm drawn, as tightly as possible 
for comfort, across his own throat. All the 
time these evolutions were taking place, they 
were accompanied by the following verse, in 
certainly not a Handelian air :— 

“From Pike County to Monroe, 

From Pike County to Monroe, 

From Pike County to Monroe, 

Can’t we wind a pretty row-row-row ?”’ 
repeating it till the ‘‘row’”’ was finished. The 
rougher and fairer sexeg were alternately 
placed, and the male voices sang out— 

““ [sh potatoes, tops and ail, 

I’sh potatoes, tops and all, 

I’sh potatoes, tops and all, 

Kiss ’em quick, or not at all; 

Kiss to the right, and kiss to the left, 

And kiss the one that you love best.” 

Then followed a general kissing, and much 
laughter among the swains; a succession of 
squeals and simpering, and “‘you sha’n't’s,”’ 
and ‘‘you’d better quit that, now's,” on the 
part of the girls, while the ranks broke into a 
general stampede. 

It was real fun for a child like me, and I 
laughed till I was tired. Soon, however, my 
merriment was changed to anger, for one of 
the young men came to where we were sitting, 
and asked my sister to play with him, She de- 





clined very politely, like a little lady, which 
she really was; but he insisted, taking her 
hand and trying to pull her away with him. 
Sister was a little girl, and my auntie told her 
to go; so she obeyed, though very reluctantly. 
I had all the time been holding her dress, and 
saying, in answer to the young man’s impor- 
tunifies: ‘‘No, she shall not go; she can’t go. 
Mamma would not let her play with him.” 
But they only laughed at me, except my sister, 
who was ashamed for me to talk so, and bade 
me hush, as she roseto go. I sprang up like a 
little spitfire (which I might have been some- 
times), and trying with all my might and main 
to take her hand away from him, exclaimed: 
“Let her go, sir! My sissie shall not play 
with a snaggle-toothed cracker.’’ Everybody 
laughed at me, and the game went on as gayly 
as if I had not been there. There was nothing 
for me to do but sit still and hold my peace. I 
had mortified my aunties and my sister, and 
Uncle Edward laughed at me, which was worse 
than all. This was the sorry thing they sung, 
using the real names of the parties on the 
floor :— 
“Come a tripping down stairs, Miss Molly, 

Come a tripping down stairs, Miss Molly, 

Come a tripping down stairs, with Bill Baker by 

her side, 
And I’m oh my way to the weddin’. 


“ What you reckon your mammy ’ll say, Miss Molly ? 
What youreckon your mammy 'll say, Miss Molly ? 
What you reckon your mammy’tll say, when she 

finds you ’ve run away, 

And I’m on my way to the weddin’ ?” 

My poor little sister looked as blushing as a 
scarlet geranium almost, but nobody seemed 
to notice it; and they all broke forth anew, 
with one exception (’tis needless to say who 
that exception was) :— 

“I’ve wondered, and wondered, all the days of my 

life 

When Jack Smith will go to get a wife; 

Right to Mr. Sanders’s, that’s the very place; 

He’ll have Miss Lizzie if she ’ll give him grace. 

“Out steps Mrs. Sanders, all dressed in white ; 
Comes to the door; it’s ‘Jacky, won’t you ‘light ?” 
*O Mrs. Sanders, I want your daughter!’ 

‘Take her, take her, take her! You may have 

her if you want her; 

Take her, take her, take her! I’m glad to let her 

go.’ ” 


There was much more of this nonsensical 
stuff, which I do not remember, and I may, 
perhaps, have misquoted some of this, for 
which offence I crave pardon of its gifted au- 
thor. My eyelids began to droop, and Mor- 
pheus was whispering to me to go with him to 
a fairer, brighter scene than this; and one of 
the kind young hostesses insisted that I should 
sleep on her bed till the time for ‘breaking 
up.” So I went with her gladly, only stopping 
at the door a little while, to catch a new song, 
with a most mournful tune, which runs some- 
what thus :— 
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* Next Thursday night, and it is too long 

Till we get married ; 

Next Thursday night, and it is too long, 
For surely we must marry! 

All we want is the old folk’s will, 
For surely we must marry; 

If we can’t get that, we'll run away, 
For surely we will marry!” 


I hardly remember when Uncle Edward tar- 


ried me home or how; but do remember think- 


ing I had been cheated out of the “ party sup- 
per,’’ which had its charms for me, albeit I was 
no part of a glutton. But they explained to me 
that they always had supper at ‘‘ Piny Woods”’ 
parties as soon as the guests arrived. I had 
plenty to tell at home that day, and for a good 
many to come; there were plenty of interest- 
ing little items which I have forgotten since, 
and many, perhaps, that I remember, but will 
not tell now. There were other songs, too, 
which I might have learned if Morpheus had 
not enticed me away so soon; but I suspect 
you know well enough by this time what a gin- 
ar@und is. 

I wish I could teach you the tunes as well as 
the words of the songs which they sung; for, 
while I write, they ring in my ears, and I know 
I can only do part of the justice that is due. 
This is a scene of long ago, and I turn from its 
ridiculous side to hear a strain memory is play- 
ing in my heart, and learn why it is that the 
tears are trying to creep intomy eyes. I know 
now—for hosts of recollections rise before me 
—pictures of childhood’s dear home, and the 
loved ones who have passed away. 


_—— 
_oo 


SMOKY BEADS. 


BY TETIA MOSS, 


Tue bright rays of the morning sun were 
just tinting the dew-drops that had been sent 
from heaven the previous night to adorn and 
enrich the beautifnl valley that nestled closely 
at the foot of the Alleghany Mountains. There 
the deep forests float their leafy banners upon 
the western breeze, and the wild-flowers and 
the grasses turn their modest faces to the set- 
ting sun, while the brooks and rivers dash over 
their rocky beds with a faint hope that a drop 
may somehow reach the distant Mississippi. 
All the worshippers in this vast cathedral, 
however, are suddenly interrupted in their 
morning masses by the shrill whistle that de- 
notes the approach of the train that comes 
steaming up to the Conemaugh station, and 
fearlessly breaking the stillness of the moun- 
tain solitude. 

The little group of villagers stand upon the 
platform and give their good-bys, either with 
a heartfelt kiss or by a friendly shake of the 
hand. What a curious crowd they represent, 
all hurrying to and froin wild haste. But look, 
there is surely an indolent pleasure-seeker! for 
while others are rushing and jumping upon 











the train, she pushes back the great sundown, 
kisses a young woman, and extends a brown 
hand to a kind-looking gray-hai.ed man ; then 
picking up a small umbrella steps.into the cars. 
The whistle blows and the train starts. Onward 
it moves faster and faster, rushing through the 
narrow passes and deep cuts, and leaving the 
echo far behind, until its voice, after being re- 
peated from rock to rock, dies into a whisper 
and is finally lost in the air. The passengers 
are so hurried through the beautiful scenery, 
that only a few spots can be recalled when the 
end of the journey is reached ; for it is impos- 
sible for the memory to retain all that the eye 
beholds ; those scenes only being remembered 
which most particularly strike the fancy. 

But to our traveller. There she sits quiet 
and alone, eagerly watching the king of day 
releasing the mountains from their cloudlike 
wrappings; while the valleys raise their dewy 
incense into the clear, fresh air. 

By and by away off over the country rises a 
dense black smoke, darkening the whole west- 
ern sky. Yes, we are approaching Pittsburg, 
the great smoky city of the West, and now for 
a day’s adventure. A stranger in a strange 
city, I will see what I can see, and learn what 
I can learn; for armed with a large hat, a 
waterproof, an umbrella, and a cabba contain- 
ing my dinner, I will be honored with no mock 
politeness, but as the people are so I shall most 
likely find them ; for persons are so prone to im- 
press unobtrusiveness with their own imaginary 
superiority, that simplicity moves through the 
crowd quietly laughing in her sleeves at the 
trouble taken by many to secure this much-en- 
vied distinction. 

Having previously studied my map, I wander 
through the streets lined on both sides with 
dirty, smoky-looking buildings, while the air is 
thick and heavy. Here and there along some 
of the sidewalks may be seen hydrants, and 
one is almost tempted to believe the story that 
in cloudy weather mothers washing their little 
ones clean in the morning, and sending them 
out to play, are obliged to rewash their faces 
at noon in order to tell them apart, while lost 
children receive a similar treatment in the 
streets, thus making the hydrants a public 
blessing. 

After exploring the point formed by the junc- 
tion of the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, 
which was minutely explained by a fine son 
of Erin whom I chanced to meet, and who 
seemed anxious to impress upon my mind that 
the two rivers after clasping hands flowed west- 
ward and formed the one great stream, 1 then 
walked along Du Quesne Way, and here may 
be seen some of the silent powers that makes 
this city so important. Their great foundries 
and mills of various kinds, filled with busy 
workmen, are truly wonderful to behold, and 
are constantly adding their mite which contri- 
butes wealth to the iron city, and fills the old 
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Keystone State with a just feeling of honest 
pride. 

But smoke and iron being tiresome to the 
eyes, I hailed a car marked Alleghany Ceme- 
tery, and thither I went in the hopes of eating 
my dinner. Readers, were you ever so tired 
and hungry that you would willingly sit upon 
a curbstone and eat a dry crust? Justso I felt 
when I presented myself at the gate of the 
burying ground, and the gray-haired keeper 
that answered my summons treated me worse 
than any man [ had met that day; for after 
relieving me of my umbrella and waterproof, 
he demanded my cabba, and my dinner was 
gone. 

1 entered that western graveyard with a 
strange feeling of sadness. My hungry heart 
said, “‘Return and eat thy dinner,’ but curi- 
osity cried, “Go on,’’ and I went on. The 
birds sang sweetly, and the winds chanted 
their music among the trees, while over each 
mounded house was some token to show that 
the sleeper was not forgotten. Affection had 
lavishly bestowed her costly monuments upon 
some, while upon others she had naught to 
offer but the marble slab and the soft green 
grass of God’s own making. Yet there they 
ali sleep the same sleep upon their white pil- 
lows, all having gone to that far distant home, 
and been met and welcomed by the same kind 
Father, who bestows rewards according to the 
good deeds performed, and not in proportion to 

‘the money earned. Sitting down upon the mar- 
ble steps leading to some one’s dark-steepled 
mansion, I endeavored to think, but hunger 
demanding his rights, I was driven forth from 
the city of the dead into the streets of the liv- 
ing, there to mingle in the stream of life until 
my harbor is reached, and my vessel unloaded, 
and the hull silently claims its little space of 
earth as a rightful inheritance. 

Eating my dinner in the sitting-room of the 
car-house, I returned into the town in hopes of 
seeing the court-house and the jail. After rid- 
ing what I considered a proper distance, I again 
trusted myself to my own locomotive powers, 
and seeing a lady approaching, inquired for the 
court-house and the jail; but she being a week- 
old stranger, knew nothing of the city, and my 
expectations lowered a degree or two. 

As I walked on, I determined to ask some 
kind of a laboring man. Ah! here comes one 
with sleeves rolled up to the elbow, blue over- 
alls, and a ragged looking hat. Just what I 
want. I accosted him with my question, to 
which he replied, ‘“‘Sure, madam, I can’t tell, 
for I’ve only been here a half an hour meself, 
and it’s too bad ‘for me not to be able to tell 
ye.” I silently indulged in the same thought, 
and wondered if the whole place was full of 
strangers. But being of a courageous disposi- 
tion, and the owner of an inquisitive mind, I 
still persevered, and next inquired of a person 
whom I supposed was a merchant, but with no 
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better success, for he informed me that I meant 
the Mayor’s office, and that was down this 
street, up the next, and around the corner. 

I went there and found it, and was soon af- 
ter sauntering up Fifth Avenue, where I was 
quietly enjoying looking in the windows and 
at the people, when a large, dusky-looking 
building looms into sight, whose marble col- 
umns impresses one that it is a public building. 
What can it be? I think I will ask. I asked. 
It was the court honse and the jail. But time 
being precious I was obliged to return to the 
depot without examining these two buildings 
to my entire satisfaction. But they were 
found, after my long search and steady tramp, 
teaching me that if we were only as anxious 
and persevering in attending to our every-day 
duties as we are in gratifying our love for 
pleasure, we would more of us be at the top of 
the ladder, with many of our fondest hopes 
fully realized. 

But the day is almost over, and the air whis- 
pers through the breeze that night is approach- 
ing, and the growing shadows bid me turn my 
face towards my mountain retreat, whither I 
go with a thankful heart, much pleased with 
my little excursion. But, although a happy 
day to me, it was extremely sad to one of my 
fellow travellers. 

Soon after taking my seat, I perceived quite 
a young Irish girl sobbing violently as an old 
man was bidding her good-by, while outside at 
the window stood the weeping mother. Pre- 
sently the father left the car, dashing away a 
few tears with the back of his hand, and went 
and stood behind a post. The wife, whose heart 
was swelling with sympathy for her husband, 
went and stood in front of the post. Ina little 
while the father came to the window again, 
the mother followed, the girl leaned out, then 
all three cried afresh, while some few of the 
sympathizing passengers mingled their tears 
with the sorrowing. Fortunately, at this mo- 
ment the train started, which immediately 
dried the sympathetic tears, and mountain 
scenery and pleasant company soon dispelled 
the faintest shadow of gloom. 

But she, the lonely one! Were her tears 
dried? her sorrow soothed? I am afraid not. 
She was poor and alone ; a stranger in a strange 
land. Noone eares for such as she. She is 
simply a nobody, doomed to be avoided by the 
wealthy on account of her scanty means, and 
meeting the same treatment from her equals, 
because they foolishly consider themselves 
better than she; consequently, she is left 
alone, money and conceitedness drowning the 
sympathetic voice in almost every heart. 

Alone! I had almost forgotten I was alone ; 
but ere I have time to turn my attention to 
myself, I have reached Conemaugh, where 
loving hearts are eagerly waiting for an ac- 
count of my day’s adventures ; and sitting be- 
neath the porch of the low built cottage, with 
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the moon playing peep among the grapevine 
leaves, and reflecting her light upon the wild 
mountain river, as I relate each little event 
that has already grown into a thing of the 
past, I bind them into a sheaf, and with due 
solemnity baptize it with the name of Smoky 
Beads. 


patie 
—>-? 


| FETTERED. 
BY FANTASIA. 








A GARLAND of roses once bound me, 
As rare in their wonderful bloom 

As if plucked from the garden of Eden 
Ere God had uttered its doom. 

And I thought their rich beauty eternal, 
That they never could wither or fade: 
Aud close, close to my bosom I pressed it, 
This garland Love’s fingers had made. 

I loved them, my beauteous roses, 
And drank in their soul-thrilling breath 

’Til my soul, in a glamour of rapture, 
Dreamed not of grim sorrow or death. 

Oh, why was the earth grown so radiant? 
The sky, it was opal and gold! 

And the bliss-fraught days only vanished 
That night might new glories unfold. 

The mocking-bird warbled sweet music 
Out in the dew-spangled trees, 

And the lily-bells bathed with their incense 
The wings of the passing breeze ; 

’Til the star-gems all weary of sparkling 
Grew fainter, then faded away, 

As Aurora came, radiant with blushes, 
To herald the monarch of day. 

But a shadow swept over the sunlight, 
The opal crept out of the sky ; 

And the breeze caught a murmur so weird 
I shuddered, searee knowing why. 

Then I turned to my garland for comfort, 
But shrank with a frightened start ; 

A tiny serpent lay coiled deep 
In & rose’s crimson heart! 

And one by one I watched them droop, 
The sweetest and the fairest ; 

’Til all lay blighted, shattered, dead, 
The loveliest and the rarest. 

In mute pale agony I stood, too strong, too deep 
For mourning or for crying; 

For like the flowers at my feet, 
The heart in my breast was dying. 

Woe does not kill. My heart throbs on 
In dreary, hopeless anguish ; 

They wonder why my cheek’s so pale, 
And why I droop and languish. 

They cannot see the chain of thorns 
1 wear forever ’round me, 

All, all that’s left of that bright wreath, 
Which once so lightly bound me. 

I wander no more in the moonlight, 
Nor care for the mocking-bird’s song ; 

The days are all weary and lonely, 
The nights are so restless and long. 

I struggle to break through my fetters, 
They pieree me, I mourn with the pain; 

And grieve that my torturing shackles 
Can never be loosened again. 


oe ____ 


Make the true use of affections sent to 
chasten. 


TWO AGAINST ONE. 


BY LUCIE G. MORRIS. 








THERE is not always a striking analogy be- 
tween localities and the oceurrences which take 
place in them. If there were, two of the wo- 
men of whom I am about to write, would not 
have been seated that June morning in a bright, 
pretty room, with open windows, three or four 
small songsters, and other surroundings equally 
cheerful. Impelled by the laws of a dire har- 
mony, between what the soul contemplated and 
the eyes looked upon, they would have selected 
some gloomy place, luxuriously fitted up, per- 
haps, but with a sombre elegance excluding all 
brightness; an apartment in fact, that some 
prosperous old world conclave of past times 
might have fancied just the proper tone for 
dark intrigue and sinister consultations. 

These two women, Mrs. Traynor, a well-pre- 
served elderly widow, and Marcia Keaton, a 
handsome young girl, were not, I think, con- 
scious of anything beyond a mere sense of com- 
fortableness and the purpose of their interview. 
As well arrange their plans here as elsewhere ; 
incongruity to them was illustrated by less 
subtle connections than those between designs 
of the heart and the general aspect of a room. 
They were incapable, just then, of any out- 
reaching thoughts; everything was shut out 
except the work before them. And it was 
work, or rather the foundation of it. When 
two women deliberately plot, it is no air-scheme 
that they are fashioning with their low voices 
and courteous phrases. Here is how this aunt 
and niece arranged«heirs, and not unskilfully, 
either, considering the materials. Mrs. Tray- 
nor, principal trtriguante, began :— 

‘* My dear Marcia,’ she said, ‘‘ we really must 
exert ourselves. Iam surprised that you have 
allowed.the affair to progress at all. Were Mr. 
Arthur Bradley and Miss Amy Malvern invisi- 
ble lovers, or were you deaf and blind?”’ 

Mrs. Traynor paused to observe the effect of 
her mild reproach, and the small bit of sarcasm 
with which she embellished it; and you, my 
dear friend, had you listened to the remark- 
able voice which uttered the preceding phrases, 
would have been unwilling to speak, hoping 
_ that you might hear the echo of those low, 
| sweet tones, and perhaps, too, utterly discon- 
| certed when you looked at the woman who had 
| just spoken. There she sat, elaborate affecta- 
| tion in the pose of her head, the disposal of her 
| hands, in the very folds of her dress. But na- 





| ture is irrepressible on some points, she does | 


not choose to be entirely buried beneath an 
overwhelming ‘‘polish.’’ In this case she re- 
| served Mrs. Traynor’s voice for a peeping-out 
place. 
Marcia, lounging in a chair, opened her hal¢- 
closed eyes as her aunt completed the interro- 


_ gation, and, after a long yawn, the result of 
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late hours and natural indolence, she proceeded 
to explain that the possession of all her senses, 
and her ignorance of a certain love-affair, were 
perfectly compatible. 

“‘You forget, Aunt Katherine, that it is only 
a week last Saturday since Mr. Canon left with 
only the very coolest of adieux, instead of the 
proposai I fully expected. Previous to that, I 
had no desire to interest myself in Arthur Brad- 
ley’s movements. Don’t blame me, please, for 
not observing what didn’t concern me then. 
As affairs have changed, I must, I suppose, 
adapt myself to them; but do arrange the de- 
tails. I’ve no idea where to commence.”’ 

This passive coadjutor again leaned back, 
and shut her large blue eyes as wearily as if 
she were closing them forever on the frivolities 
of life. Mrs. Traynor was accustomed to this 
indifferent co-operation. She merely lowered 
her wonderful voice a little, as she replied :— 

‘‘Of course, dear, I don’t blame you exactly ; 
still you might have retained Arthur Bradley 
till something definite oceurred. lt is very un- 
fortunate that we knew so little about him last 
autumn. But it’s useless to lament about 
what might have been. The only thing to do 
is to aet at once, and decisively. Amy must 
leave here.” 

Marcia, roused by the force of what seemed 
to her a preposterous proposition, sat upvight, 
and looked with some interest at the authoress 
of the absurdity. 

‘*Leave here!’ she repeated. “Why, Aunt 
Katherine, papa would not consent. He won’t 
allow her to go out of his sight for even a day. 
And where would she go, if he would permit 
it?” 

“T leave for Chelsea next week; she shall 
accompany me.”’ 

“Youand Amy!’’ Marcia laughed, as if the 
two names suggested to her the most ludicrous 
situations ; and no doubt they did, for this in- 
dolent young woman possessed a very power- 
ful intuition, and enjoyed very keenly, in her 
lazy way, its vivid revelations. Youand Amy! 
Excuse me, aunty, but. really, it seems such a 
strange companionship. I cannot fancy you 
existing a day in each other’s society.’ 

**It is a question of weeks, if anything,” re- 
turned the widow; ‘‘and allow me to predict, 
my dear, that Miss Amy and I will get through 
them satisfactorily. I’ve more resources than 
‘you imagine, and if I cannot make myself 
agreeable to a child of her years and capacities 
for a few weeks, or even months, I deserve all 
the sarcasm you can collect.” 

She spoke in such a manner, that any ‘indi- 
vidual of well-proportioned sensibilities would 
have instantly apologized for their scepticism, 
and flattered the injured woman into her usual 
amiability. Marcia’s ideas of atonement were 
extremely limited, she only said, as she relapsed 
into an inert state, and held a pretty white hand 





over the blue eyes, as if to shut out a vision of 
her relative’s resources— 

‘Well, well, Aunt Katherine, do just as you 
like about it, just as you think best; but papa 
will not consent, I am sure.”’ 

‘Next Monday will see your dark-faced little 
rival and myself on our way to Chelsea. Ar- 
thur here as usual, and you, I hope your charm- 
ing self, leading back your recreant lover to his ” 
old place in your life and thoughts. Do you 
feel sure that you can accomplish the last items 
successfully, Marcia?’ 

“Certainly, if you succeed with the rest.” 
Mingled with the languor in her beautiful face 
was a sudden determination ; it was dispropor- 
tionately strong, compared with her easy ac- 
quiescence in Mrs. Traynor’s arrangements ; 
rather inconsistent with the graceful, yielding 
attitude and the dreamy eyes, but it was a 
strong light, a very strong light, and it flashed 
up from the soul to the face and rested there. 

Mrs. Traynor saw it, of course, and quietly 
rejoiced. It portended great good to her; it 
heralded a success, which involved very much 
more than the gratification of torturing this 
Amy Maivern, who was so unfortunate as to 
be the daughter of a rival of her prospective 
persecutor. It is quite true that the poor wo- 
man was long since dead ; but to the implaca- 
ble widow, it seemed as if she again walked 
this earth in the face and form of her only 
child. This resurrection was irritating enough 
of itself; but when this girl seemed about to 
win the man she had selected for her pet niece, 
Marcia, Mrs. Traynor’s abilities as match- 
maker and intriguante were burnished up, and 
converted into effective instruments. Their 
handiwork was to fashion prolonged torment 
for Amy, a brilliant marriage for Marcia, and, 
better than both, a comfortable, permanent 
home for herself at Arthur Bradley’s expense. 
I think this last was the chief purpose of all 
this plotting and sinning. A small income and 
luxurious tastes are less tractable than a sec- 
ond-hand revenge. The latter was some ex- 
citement, certainly ; but poor Amy and Arthur 
would probably have had no experience of tor- 
tuous love-currents if the young man had not 
possessed a recently-inherited fortune of very 
gratifying dimensions, or if Mrs. Traynor’s 
acuteness had not discovered the fact. Arthur, 
for purposes of his own, had concealed the 
truth, but vainly, as was soon proven by the 
events that resulted from that interview in Mar- 
eia Keaton’s pretty sitting-room that morning 
in June. 

It was late afternoon on that same June day. 
Mr. Keaton, a white-haired invalid, had been 
for an hour or more in a state of utter listless- 
ness, and seemed in no haste to return to a more 
active condition. To judge by the expression 
on the old man’s face, this rest of body and 
soul was a merciful blank in the monotonous 
days of perpetual invalidism. It was not sleep 
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with its dreams; it was not wakefulness with 
its thoughts. And yet it was akin to both, in 
truth, the pathway between them, which we 
tread with a semi-consciousness. There are no 
visions, no feelings, nothing but a quiet sense 
of infinite rest. 

Those hours when her uncle was oblivious of 
all things, even of her sweet face, which had 
become a familiar, well-beloved picture in the 
limited indoor life of the sick man, were very 
precious to Amy. Not that she gave unwil- 
lingly the least bit of brightness, which it was 
possible for her to place within his reach. Ever 
since she had come to his home a child of ten, 
she had been friend, companion, and nurse, and 
if, after years of devotion, she unwittingly sup- 
planted handsome, haughty, heartless Marcia, 
and became daughter also, she won no ill-got- 
ten title. 

I said that these times were precious to her, 
and they were doubly so now, since Arthur 
Bradley, on the strength of his father’s early 
friendship for Mr. Keaton, obtained free access 
to the sick-room. Arthur's advent in the dull 
old country town was attendant with no spe- 
cial events; he merely came by rail from a far- 
off city, on a visit to a college chum, who was 
known in Marshallton as Charles Aisley, At- 
torney-at-Law. Soon after his arrival, he met 
Marcia Keaton, and finding the Marshaliton 
belle particularly attractive, he suddenly re- 
membered that his deceased father had been 
intimately acquainted, years before, with a Mr. 
Keaton. After the gratifying discovery that 
Marcia’s parent was the gentleman in ques- 
tion, Mr. Arthur Bradley’s path was an ex- 
ceedingly easy one for a time. Mr. Keaton 
was greatly pleased with his old friend’s hand- 
some, agreeable son ; Mrs. Traynor, then spend- 
ing some weeks with her brother-in-law, was 
very gracious to the young man who showed 
her such deference. Amy learned to watch for 
his footsteps, and blush for the small ears that 
would listen, the bright, dark eyes that would 
look shyly at his face, and the thoughts that 
would wander after him, when he departed 
from her little world. And Marcia! Well, 
Marcia exulted over her fresh captive, but se- 
cretly, and rather calmly than otherwise. This 
young lady had been pretty successful during 
her two years of bellehood, and outward emo- 
tions were things of the past. It was late in 
October when Arthur first came to Marsbhall- 
ton. He remained till the old year was counted 
by days, then very reluctantly returned to the 
city from whence he came, only, however, to 
come back with the spring time. During all 
these months Marcia had played well. Her 
adroitness had prevented any definite avowal, 
and her potent witchery still held him to her. 
But, of course, such a chain must be broken 
some time, unless it is intended to bind its pri- 
soner forever. The sundering of this one was 
rudely enough done. It was needed for a cer- 





tain Tom Canon, who sauntered into Miss Mar- 
cia’s life, fresh from a European trip, and with 
eligibility written in golden letters on his fine 
house, on his carriages, on his horses, on him- 
self. 

I should like to tell those people, who so de- 
voutly believe in the constancy of first love, 
that poor Arthur rushed eastward, westward, 
north ward, south ward, any where, in fact, when 
Marcia refused to consider kindly all the emo- 
tion (and it was wonderfully tender and true) 
that he tendered her; but I am obliged to say 
that he did no such thing. He quietly stayed 
in Marshallton, and, as usual, went, though 
not so frequently to Mr. Keaton’s pleasant, 
hospitable home. But he never lingered now 
in the parlors, or haunted the piazzas. The 
invalid and Amy were the only inmates whom 
he eared to see, and he invariably found his 
way at once to the little room, whose four 
walls shut out much of the actual world from 
the patient and his little nurse. How it came 
to pass that Arthur and Amy became lovers I 
can only conjecture. I do not think that it 
was the result of an inglorious pique on Ar- 
thur’s part ; his quickly-developed affection for 
this small specimen of womankind was born, 
probably, from the vivid contrast between her 
and her fickle relative, Miss Marcia. As for 
Amy’s love, it was of longer growth, and it 
is unnecessary to trace minutely its various 
phases. It sprang up amid the isolation and 
monotony of her daily life ; it gathered strength 
from its very hopelessness at first, and now, 
when it suddenly met and mingled openly with 
what it intensely longed for, it became a strong 
power, transforming the simple girl into the 
thoughtful woman. It is not difficult to fancy 
what her soul was doing that June afternoon, 
while her fingers wrought into dainty shapes 
the bright-colored wools lying in her lap ; nor 
does it seem strange, that when some one 
knocked softly at the door, that she Should rise 
hastily, scattering her handiwork and its mate- 
rials on the carpet, and respond to the summons 
with a deep, rich flush on her dark cheeks, and 
an expectant, happy light in her dark eyes. 
But instantly these mute signs of welcome 
faded away when she opened the door, not for 
Arthur, but for Mrs. Traynor. The widow en- 
tered, dragging her rich dress with a soft rustle 
over the threshold, and pausing an instant to 
kiss Amy, nota careless salutation, buta warm, 
tender touch on the girl’s red lips, which caused 
her again to blush deeply, though why, she 
could scarcely have said. Probably the nov- 


elty of the thing, for Mrs. Trayner, in her very - 


unfrequent visits to her brother-in-law’s apart- 
ment, had hitherto been rather haughty and 
cold to his constant companion. 

“How is your uncle to-day, dear?’’ she 
asked, in the very sweetest tones ofsher charm- 
ing voice ; better, I trust? And how do you 
do yourself, Amy?”’ 
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Poor Amy! The rustling of the silken dress 
she could not interpret as a warning note; the 
kindly words uttered by that marvellous voice, 
she could not accept as tokens of treachery ; 
and that sweet, warm pressure on her lips, she 
could not analyze and discover its venom. Her 
ignorance of women’s delicate malignity, and 
their equally delicate ways of erushing the ob- 
jects of it, kept her happy for the time, in the 
belief that Mrs. Traynor had suddenly become 
her friend. And so she answered this newly- 
found well wisher very readily and sweetly :— 

‘*He is about as usual, Mrs. Traynor; and I, 
thank you, am very well. Will you takea seat? 
I will waken uncle.” 

“Thank you, my dear. You were sitting 
here, were you not?’ and the lady glanced at 
the low seat beside the scattered wools. ‘ Well, 
I’ll just sit down beside you, and you shall go 
on with that pretty work, while I tell you about 
a little plan of mine which may or may not in- 
terest you. We won’t waken brother yet.” 

Amy complied, and while Mrs. Traynor ex- 
amined and praised the pretty designs she was 
fashioning, as a sort of preliminary proceed- 
ing, she was wondering what the little plan 
could be, and how she could possibly be inte- 
rested in it. She was soon enlightened. 

‘*Amy dear,’’ said the wonderful voice, ‘I 
am going to Chelsea next week ; Marcia posi- 
tively refuses to accompany me, and I’m terri- 
bly in want of a pleasant companion. How 
would you like to go with me for a few weeks ?”’ 

“Oh, very much !’’ answered the girl, clasp- 
ing her hands childishly, and forgetting for a 
moment, in her longing for a visit to this city 
by the sea, her uncle, Arthur, everything, in 
fact, but the possibility of seeing the Atiantic, 
which to her meant much, for it was her birth- 


place. ‘But,’ she added, ‘‘I cannot leave 
uncle and’’— 

‘And Arthur, shy little girl. You surely 
need not be ashamed to confess. But dear, if 


uncle and Arthur wish, if they consent to 
part with their sunshine for a little time, so 
that she may grow stronger and brighter, she 
wili not refuse to go, will she?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! and I thank you ever so 
much, Mrs. Traynor, for thinking about me. 
If I only could go!” and again the small hands 
were clasped. 

‘* And you shall, dear,’’ whispered the mature 
siren, and then she began to speak of the sea, 
of the long, bright days when you could watch 
it lying in the arms of the sunlight, and telling 
of its bliss in that ceaseless monotone, of the 
nights when the moonlight caressed it, and it 
responded in the same perpetual murmur, of 
the times when storms disturbed its calm hap- 
piness, and it rushed landward with loud, angry 
moanings. And she told it wonderfully well, 
and the girl listened, until she almost fancied 
that she heard voices from her earliest home, 
bidding her come to it, despite whatever con- 





strained her to stay in the quiet inland town. 
Suddenly the old man moved restlessly, and 
Amy was recalled to realities. The siren, too, 
ceased to charm, and said, in a matter-of-fact 
manner :— F 

**You had better waken him, dear, and then 
leave us alone for a short time. I will arrange 
everything for our trip nicely while you are 
strolling in the garden, and thinking of Chel- 
sea.”’ 

Amy did as she was bidden, and before the 
sun went down the journey to the sea was con- 
verted from a mere proposition into a settled 
fact ; and that evening while Mr. Keaton, Ar- 
thur, and Amy discussed it hopefully and 
pleasantly, as a brief, bright pastime in the 
latter’s life, Mrs. Traynor and Marcia exulted 
in their easy success thus far, and looked san- 
guinely toward the future. 

“Everything depends on you, Marcia. Af- 
ter next Monday the way is clear. Are you 
quite sure that you will neither halt nor stum- 
ble, till you get to the end?’”’ Mrs. Traynor 
had risen from her seat; it was time to retire, 
and she only waited for the reply to her ques- 
tion. 

It came slowly, accompanied by a yawn and 
a saucy toss of the handsome head. Probably 
it irritated the girl to have her power so keen- 
ly questioned. ‘‘I shall be Mrs. Arthur Brad- 
ley before another June. Is that sufficient?” 

“Yes, dear!’’ and the door closed between 
them. 


Some days later, and another bright morning 
in June. Amy and Mrs. Traynor at Chelsea, 
Marcia and Arthur at Marshallton. These 
relative locations meant much; indeed, they 
pretty plainly intimated that Mrs.:'Traynor’s 
well-arranged plot would reach a desired frui- 
tion. Amy was very happy, very contented 
beside the sea. For a time it controlled her 
thoughts, emotions, and desires. Her eyes 
looked in it, her voice talked to it, and her feet 
continually wandered beside it. Even her 
uncle and Arthur were set aside by the power, 
whatever it was, that rose out of the limitless 
water, and enwrapped her senses and soul. 
Mrs. Traynor wondered at this singular fasci- 
nation, but she had no desire to draw the girl 
away from her solitary, absorbed life. It was 
rather convenient than otherwise just then, for 
it spared her the trouble of initiating a timid 
country girl into the gay life of the pretty, popu- 
lar watering-place ; and she explained to her 
friends that the dear child was peculiar, that 
she had brought her there for a change of air, 
and did not care to introduce her to the charm- 
ing amusements and occupations in which the 
other young people participated. She said all 
this in a semi-pathetic way, and convinced her 
auditors that she was one of the most conside- 
rate of women. An utter fallacy, certainly, 
as these good people would have known had 
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they but read various letters in that lady's 
handwriting, which departed from the Chelsea 
post-office in dainty envelopes, and directed to 
Miss Marcia Keaton. Mrs. Traynor was exert- 
ing herself strenuously to deprive Amy of a 
prospective husband, and she had no idea of 
assisting her to get another. Such a proceed- 
ing would be great injustice to her feeling to- 
ward the girl’s dead mother; she must have 
all—the home she was scheming for, and her 
revenge also. 

Gradually Amy’s intense absorption in her 
wondrous birthplace gave way to the strong 
bands that bound her to her old existence. And 
she felt them particularly when a week in early 
July passed away and no letter came from Ar- 
thur. Marcia had written to Mrs. Traynor say- 
ing that he was still with them, was very atten- 
tive to her father, and she really would not be 
able to do without him till Amy returned. Amy 
listened to this, and to a few more pleasant 
phrases which connected her with the life in 
the sick-room at Marshallton, and never ima- 
gined for an instant, that on that same white 
sheet of paper there were these lines, which I 
quote because they explain, in a vague way, 
certain matters of which we ought to be cog- 
nizant. 
in diffuseness of expression, neither was she 
addicted to a melo-dramatic style of composi- 
tion, so I cannot promise any great treat in 
this brief extract from her letter, dated July 
7th, 18—. 


“‘You perplex me with so many questions, 
Aunt Katherine. Do you expect me to inform 
you a how many times per day Arthur Brad- 
ey looks at me, or precisely what words he 
uses when addressing me? Isn’t it sufficient 
if I tell you that you may anpere averyeving 
settled, provided you rk, my away, an 
take care of the letters? You had ter re- 
tain the one which will arrive with this. On 
the last page I have written, as you requésted, 
something which you can read toher. If itisn’t 
what you desire, you can, I suppose, easily sub- 
stitute some other phrases. A|l this letter writ- 
ing is a terrible trouble this warm weather, but 

ou seem to think it necessary, and of course 
t must be done. I wish, quite as earnestly as 

ou, for a final to all this plotting and planning, 
or then I can dispense with my unwelcome 
occupations—nurse and correspondent.” 


Enough of Marcia’s reluctantly-written epis- 
tle; it has dimly enlightened us about the pro- 
ceedings in the distant town, and very plainly 
indicated what became of the letter Arthur had 
sent. Amy waited anxiously for several days, 
and kept silence. On the fifth she laid her 
trouble before Mrs. Traynor, who had been in- 
timating, by an extra tenderness, that she 
was awaiting it, and that her sympathy was 
ready. 

“ You really must not worry, dear,” she said, 
stroking softly the girl’s dark hair. You may 


receive a letter to-morrow, or certainly before 
Arthur hasn’t forgotten 


this week is over. 





The young lady did not often indulge | 





you; he is probably writing to you at this very 
hour.” 

“But it is five days since Marcia’s letter 
came,” sobbed Amy. “He wrote so punctu- 
ally at first, and I’m almost sure that some- 
thing has happened. Had I not better write 
at once, Mrs. Traynor?’’ 

Sinee her association with her persecutor, 
Amy had become a child again. it was partly 
the way in which this woman always treated 
her, and partly, I think, the influence of the sea 
that caused this change. In this new phase, 
she would have turned to any one who would 
have spoken kindly to her in her trouble, and 
how much more readily to her who had won, 
during the past few weeks, so large a portion 
of her regard and confidence. Mrs. Traynor 
made admirable use of this attachment. 

“Certainly dear, if you think best,’’ she said, 
in answer to Amy’s question, “‘and you shall 
write at once. I will see that it is properly 
mailed, and everything will be all right in a 
day or two. You must dry these tears-imme- 
diately, dear child, and send Arthur the bright- 
est sort of a letter.” 

And Amy did, and was comforted ; but only 
for a time. Day by day went by laden with 
suspense, and the arrival of the mails were pe- 
rieds of trembling hope and exquisite torture. 
Mrs. Traynor caressed, speculated, consoled, 
and in all these ministrations gradually min- 
gied a doubt of Arthur’s allegiance to his little 
betrothed. When she fully comprehended the 
insinuations, she pushed them from her with an 
earnestness which surprised their originator. 

**T cannot believe that Arthur does not care 
for me any more. Please take me home, dear 
Mrs. Traynor!’ she said. “If I were only 
there and could see him, Iam sure he would 
explain this terrible silence.” 

Going to Marshaliton was something which 
must not be done just yet. In Mrs. Traynor’s 
pocket at that very moment was a letter from 
Marcia announcing an approaching crisis, 
which Amy’s appearance would frustrate, and 
so the artful widow was obliged to evade a posi- 
tive reply to poor Amy’s request, and soothe 
her, if possible, with hopes and promises. 

“We will wait a few days, poor little pet! 
I feel certain that we shall hear from Arthur 
this week; if we don’t, we will leave next 
Monday. Won't that suit you, dear?” 

It was only Wednesday now, and Monday 
seeined to belong to a future age; but Amy 
acquiesced ; indeed, it did not seem possible to 
do anything else. Her passiveness was a good 
omen, at least so thought Mrs. Traynor, as she 
begged her to lie down and try and sleep the 
remainder of that sultry July afternoon ; and, 
after watching by her for a short time, until 
the dark, sad eyes closed, but not in sleep, she 
went to a neighboring apartment to chat with 
a lady somewhat of her own stamp and posi- 
tion. As she was leaving the quiet, darkened 
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room where Amy lay, wearily wishing that 
she could slumber dreamlessly until tidings 
came, or until next Monday, this accomplished 
intriguante did a very simple, innocent thing. 
- She took her handkerchief from her pocket, 
and this one act led to various incidents, which 
furnish a rather strange sequel to Mrs. Tray- 
nor’s and Miss Marcia’s grand combination of 
maliciousness and ambition. With this same 
handkerchief came forth a letter, and unob- 
served it slid noiselessly down the silken dress 
and fell on the carpet. ‘ts escape was unde- 
tected by its owner, and an hour later, Amy, 
rising from a fitful slumber, saw on the floor a 
sheet of delicate letter paper, covered with 
dainty feminine penmanship, and carelessly 
picked it up. Glancing at it, she saw Arthur's 
name, and prompted by an impulse that did 
battle for an instant with some very respecta- 
ble seruples, and conquered, she read it, first 
the portion where she had first seen the familiar 
name, then the remainder. I give you part of 
this important document, which so treacher- 
ously betrayed its possessor and her accom- 
plice :— 

‘*Why do you urge me to hasten the affair? 
Are you afraid that Amy becomes so despe- 
rately homesick and anxious that, in spite of 
nn surveillance, she contrives to get back 
lere ata very inopportune moment, and coolly 
pe ae my prospects? If you were quite sure 
of keeping her safely for a few weeks longer, 
I think I would lengthen out this wooing, for 
Arthur is decidedly more interesting in this 
melancholy mood; but it might not be best, 
either, for I fancy that if he has considerable 
time for reflection, he may believe that he has 
been misinformed concerning his quondam 
lady-love. I shall endeavor fo bring every- 
thing to pass this week, except, of course, the 
wedding. You may send me congratulations 
next Monday. Is Chelsea as pleasant as you 
anticipated? Are the Bertons there still? 
Papa is about the same, and I’m a model 
nurse. However, I’ll resign the position to 
Amy as soon as I’m absolutely certain of being 
Mrs. Arthur Bradley. Hav’n’t I written ex- 
plicitly? You can’t complain of brevity or 
obscurity this time. 

Your affectionate niece, MARCIA. 


The 8 P. M. express had stopped for a few 
minutes at Marshallton, then rushed west- 
ward toward its final destination. Arthur 
Bradiey had strayed down to the depot that 
night without any definite purpose; in truth, 
that young gentleman was in a very unhappy, 
vascillating state of mind. He was, or at least 
imagined he was, quite convinced of the faith- 
lessness of a little dark-eyed girl; but he wasn’t 
exactly prepared to accept his other recreant 
charmer as substitute, although she had be- 
come very sweet and lovable, sympathizing 
with him so tenderly, and speaking so sadly 
and kindly of Amy. Arthur hadn’t the slight- 
est suspicion of foul play, or he would have 
hastened to Chelsea and met boldly what- 
ever awaited him. Marcia’s artfulness en- 





wrapped him ih a chain which poor Amy, far 
away, was powerless to break, although memo- 
ries of her still kept from his lips words which 
the fair schemer was impatiently waiting to 
hear. Certainly, Arthur was in no enviable 
condition that evening as he turned away from 


| the railway station, and walked toward Mr. 


Keaton’s. Marcia was watching for him, Amy 
was haunting him, and to add to his bewilder- 
ment a vision of Mrs. Traynor, unpleasantly 
vivid, persisted in assimilating with the other 
imaginings. 

Had Arthur been a young man much given 
to popular superstitions, he would have recog- 
nized a powerful presentiment in this peculiar 
mingling of thoughts and fancies, and looking 
ahead of him as he turned into another street, 
he would have seen through the evening light 
its realization. Going steadily on before him 
was a slender little figure, which turned neither 
to the right nor to the left, nor looked back. 
Arthur noticed it at last, and quickened his 
steps. There was something familiar in the 
form and gait of. the small pedestrian, and a 
sudden hope in his heart as he approached her. 
Could it be Amy? Figure, walk, dress, said 
yes. Mrs. Traynor’s last letter, Marcia’s deli- 
cate consolations, his own doubts, said no. 
And then a fear came over him. Was he fol- 
lowing a phantom, an allusion, born of the 
anxiety and sorrow of the past two or three 
weeks, and would it vanish if he attempted to 
touch the garments in which it was habited? 
He would follow until it reached the gateway ; 
if mortal, it must pause there and unbar the 
iron barrier. On went the figure, and on went 
Arthur, till the gateway was reached. Two 
little white hands rested on the cold iron, two 
strong arms were stretched out, and they 
clasped—not air and darkness—but Amy. 

An hour later there was an impromptu wed- 
ding at the residence of the Rev. Mr. Carlton, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Marshallton, and Amy 
and Arthur were pronounced man and wife. 
Arthur had pleaded so well, as they stood by 
the gateway ; and Amy, half afraid that even 
yet Mrs. Traynor and Marcia might prevail 
against her, at last consented to the only plan 
which would effectually secure her Arthur. 
On the morrow a carriage drove through the 
iron gateway, and in a few minutes an intro- 
duction took place which considerably startled 
the trio in Mr. Keaton’s apartment. They 
were, as you wi!l suppose, Mr. Keaton himself, 
Mrs. Traynor, and Marcia, and they were dis- 
cussing Amy’s disappearance, the widow hav 
ing just arrived from Chelsea, minus her pretty 
companion. The tableau was impressive as 
Arthar stood in the doorway with Amy, and 
he dissolved not only the scene, but much else 
besides, as he said, leading Amy into the room, 
** Allow me to introduce to you Mrs. Arthur 
Bradley.’ 
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REQUITED. 


BY MARGARET WINIFRED. 
“Good-night, ladies, 
Good-night, ladies, 
Good-night, ladies, 
We are going to leave you now.” 

‘“‘How inappropriate!’ laughed a silvery 
voice, while the boat floats silently down the 
river. Drip, drip, drip, and the oars are placed 
on the side of the boat to rest the little brown 
hands that are tired of rowing, just as the 
owner of the little brown hands sits back on 
the seat with an air of contentment, and a toss 
of the graceful head, which, alas, for the golden 
brown curls, sends them tumbling down over 
her shoulders, at which the rose-red cheeks 
grow a shade more deep, and the deep blue 
eyes snap and sparkle for momentary anger. 
A hearty laugh from her handsome vis-a-vis, a 
hasty ‘‘ Your pardon !’’ and again silence reigns 
supreme. The oarsare resumed, and the pretty 
“Witch of the Wave’’ glides swiftly on. 

‘Left oar, Miss Madge ;”’ at which the right 
oar is pulled more vigorously than before. 

“Left oar,’’ is again called from the stern ; 
but this time a little impatiently, and again the 
little hoyden is heedless of her boatswain ; het 
eyes flash defiance, and she says, in a tone not 
altogether gentle :— 

“I believe I know where I wish to go; you 
will oblige me by discontinuing your orders.” 

“T thought you would like to avoid the rocks ; 
but suit yourself.’”” The words are scarcely ut- 
tered, when the boatstrikes—they are on a rock. 
A blush, half of anger half of shame, is pain- 
fully deluging face and neck, while the wilful 
little oarsman, for the first time, spends her most 
strenuous efforts in tugging at the left oar, but 
in vain, the boat is fast. Exhausted she drops 
the oars, leans her burning cheek upon her 
hand, and gazes abstractedly off in the distance 
—too proud to ask assistance from her compan- 
ion, who still maintains a tantalizing silence, 
only broken by the homely “ kirk-kirk’’ of the 
frog, and the cricket’s sad refrain. The swal- 
lows are flying homeward, and the distant tink- 
ling of the village bell seems the signal that 
the tired world has almost gone to rest. The 
new moon has just risen, while, as if in emula- 
tion of its beauty, the stars have all appeared, 
to make the night more perfect. Weary with 
her late exertions, Madge Clifton is no longer 
defiant, but continues her pensive attitude, 
while her companion, still unrelenting, has lit 
a cigar, and is quietly puffing away its value, 
seemingly oblivious of the quiet little figure 
before him. “She is a wilful little one,” he 
thinks, “and is in one ofher strange moods to- 
night,” so obeying what he calls judgment, he 
indulges her silence and breaks it not. 

How different with the “ wilful little one.” 
Ashamed of her stubborn conduct, her first 
thought is an impulse to ask his pardon, her 





second she is too proud, and so forgets her first. 
Musing thus, she is lost in thought, which finds 
its utterance in her beautiful voice. Slowly 
and softly she sings— 
“Bonny new moon, bonny new moon, 

Shining above so clearly ; 

By thy pale light, show me to-night 

Him that I love— 

Him that I love so dearly.” 


But suddenly, conscious that the “bonny new 
moon”’ has granted her heart’s petition, she 
ceases, blushes deeply, and looks at him to see 
if he has guessed her thoughts. His handsome 
brown eyes, his sensitive yet firm mouth, that 
could express so much, wore the same look of 
nonchalance she had seen an hour ago. Pro- 
voked at her own feelings, exasperated at his 
coldness, she suddenly changes her sentiments, 
and sings a snatch of a song she had herself 
composed the day before for the amusement of 
a groap of admiring victims. 
“He may go, and he may stay, 
I guess that I’1) not die: 
I’ll Jet him know that I can live 

Without him, if I try.” 
This finished, she jumps up, assumes an air of 
dignity, and says, in her most withering tone :— 

**Really, Doetor Vere, may I intrude so far 
upon your overwhelming amiability as to ask 
if you will either assist me to move this boat, 
or try yourself?”’ 

Seemingly careless of her scorn, he acknowl- 
edges her request by replying with a politeness 
as aggravating as hers was sarcastic: “Be 
seated, Miss Clifton, and I will obey your or- 
ders, which I have only been waiting for you 
to make.”’ 

Another moment, and they are skimming 
over the waters; five more, and they have 
reached the shore, fastened the boat, and are 
walking slowly homeward—each longing to 
tear away the veil of indifference, but both too 
proud. They have almost reached the hotel, 
so near that they can hear the bewitching 
strains of the “ Beautiful Blue Danube,”’ and 
the merry voices of the dancers. 

She thanks him for the row, bids him good- 
evening, and goes to her room—not to dress 
for the dance, but to sit by the window and 
blame herself for acting as she had. “ What 
would George Vere think of her? she knew he 
hated her! she wondered if he had gone to 
dance with Marie St. Clair: anyway she didn’t 
eare!’’ and to illustrate her indifference, she 


flings herself on the lounge, and tries to forget . 
her pain, tries to forget how she loves him. ~ 


- 


Beautiful Madge Clifton! For once her pride . 


could not trample her love. She the tantaliz- 
ing little witch that every one loved, and no 
one hated; that men raved over and ladies 
were charmed with, had found her master 
when she met George Vere. 

Three weeks before she had come to N. 





the gay, careless Madge Clifton, that all envied 
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for being so ‘‘heart whole and fancy free.’’ 
About the same time there came also a Doctor 
Vere from Boston. A tall, handsome-looking 
man, apparently about twenty-eight, a man 
that cared little for ladies’ society, that came 
to the sea-side not to flirt and dance but to rest. 
It is human nature to crave that which we think 
unattainable, and human nature at N. did 
not vary much from the rest of humanity. So 
George was courted, toasted, féted, indeed, 
was forced to believe that he “really was 
the grandest man that ever lived.”” He was 
overwhelmed with invitations. One evening 
to lead the ‘‘German” at Mrs. G.’s cottage, the 
next to play billiards with Miss M.’s brother, 
the third to christen Miss Fisk’s new row-boat ; 
and so there was a constant whirlwind of emu- 
lation wafted against this unfortunately hand- 
some man ; but one there was who did not court 
him, who even avoided him, and when she was 
necessarily near him, would talk her sauciest, 
laugh her gayest, and then abruptly leave him. 
Do you wonder that he sought her? At first 
because he thought she did not care for him, 
afterwards because he was fascinated by her 
refreshing frankness, and so they were con- 
stantly together, either riding, or going on ex- 
cursions to the woods, strolling on the beach, 
or rowing on the river. His three weeks had 
passed away, and almost unawares of it they 
found they must part. The next evening 
George Vere would return to Boston, and so 
their last evening together was spent on the 
river ; but to what purpose we have seen. 
How proud Madge! How her heart ached! 
How it cried for a responsive answer from 
another heart !—a great, honest, manly heart. 
There she lay just as she had flung herself 
down when shecamein. Her littlesun-burned 
hands still covered her face; her long wavy 
hair was thrown carelessly back; and her 
cheeks burned and throbbed as she thought of 
George, of his cool indifference, and her own 
childish conduct. A dozen times she vowed 
she didn’t care, and as many times decided she 
did. At last, concluding the former, she half- 
whispers to herself, ‘‘He shall not have the 
satisfaction of knowing he has broken Madge 
Clifton’s heart ;”’ and so saying, rises and goes 
to the mirror, which, alas! only reflects a 
weary face. The heavy lashes have drooped 
lower to-night, the rosy cheeks are redder 
than their wont, and the large blue eyes look 
deeper and more serious than we often find 
them. A hurried look in the glass. a moment’s 
thought, and she decided to join the dancers 
below. Quickly she loops back her beautiful 
curls, and fastens a pink geranium coquettishly 
in them. She hesitates a moment to wonder 
which dress George would most admire. She 
has but little time to waste, and so chooses a 
jong black silk, trimmed elaborately with a 
delicate shade of pink. Madge Clifton is al- 
ways beautiful, but to-night her beauty is en- 








hanced by her excitement. She is not vain, 
though, and so does not linger to view her 
tout ensemble, but with a woman’s impatient 
curiosity hurries to the ball-room. She scarcely 
reaches the door, when a gentleman offers her 
hisarm. She accepts it, and involuntarily looks 
up to see her partner. Her eyes meet two 
large black ones, that are bent wistfully, al- 
most lovingly, upon her. Hers fall disappoint- 
edly, for it is only Arthur Moran, the donor of 
the pink geranium. 

“The lanciers are just forming. Will you 
favor me, Miss Madge ?’’ 

She wearily assents, and they find their place 
just as the music commences. Her eyes wan- 
der restlessly from set to set, but return un- 
satisfied. She finds not the face she longs to 
see, never dreaming that her via-d-vis is he 
whom she seeks. She is recalled from her 
reverie by hearing a loud voice call out, “‘ Head 
couples forward and turn!’ Mechanically she 
obeys the command, and, as she holds out her 
hands to turn, glances up at the one who is to 
take them, and sees for the first time—George 
Vere. Her heart beats wildly, her hands 
tremble, but she passes on, apparently indif- 
ferent. Alas! her coquettish nature will as- 
sert its claims. All trace of sadness vanishes, 
and she flirts with her partner, to the anguish 
of that one opposite, and the dull pain of her 
own heart. The first grand chain is over, and 
it is their turn to promenade through the two 
lines that are forming. Seemingly oblivious 
of all but themselves, they promenade slowly 
down the line, his head bent fondly down over 
the upturned face that is coquetting so danger- 
ously with his willing heart. Just as they pass 
George Vere, he hears these words :— 

“Why am I thus honored to-night, Miss 
Madge? I feared my little geranium would 
fare the same fate of others I had given you; 
but instead, I find myself enjoying its fond 
familiarity.’’ . 

Her answer is low, and he does not hear it; 
but his eyes cannot mistake the meaning of 
her deep blush and averted face. The dance 
is ended, and they wander out on the balcony. 
The moon is still up, but scattered over the 
sky are clouds that every now and then ob- 
scure the moonlight. She leans over the bal- 
cony and plays with her fan, unconscious of 
the couple that are behind them. 

‘‘Miss Madge, we think of going to the en- 
campment to-morrow te consult the gypsies.’’ 

“Indeed !’’ 

“Dare I hope to be your escort ?’’ 

***Faint heart,’ Mr. Moran, ‘ne’er won fair 
lady.’ Hope, and I promise you success.” 

“Then you will go with me?” 

“If I go.” 

‘Are you a woman, and not desirous of 
learning your fate ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I confess I have a womanly weakness, 
but I have a headache to-night, which, I pre- 
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dict, will rage to-morrow. On this plea, will 
you not excuse me?’’ 

‘‘No, Miss Madge, not for the world.” 

This said, they turn to go. She starts, for 
there stands George Vere. Is it the moonlight 
that makes his face so pale? Her heart beats 
wildly, her feet almost refuse to take her fur- 
ther; one mad effort, and she passes him by 
without a word, even a look. A hasty ‘‘good- 
night’’ to Arthur Moran, and she reaches her 
room, sits down by the open window, and 
wonders if this dull aching at her heart is love. 
“O George Vere! I was happy without you. 
Why did you come and take my heart away 
without even the asking?” 

The moon has set, the stars have faded, and 
still she sits there. Her beautiful head is 
wearily drooped upon her hands, while the hot 
tears trickle slowly through her fingers. Her 
head sinks lower and lower, her hands fall 
from her face, and the tired child sleeps, for- 
getting for the time her anguish. The hours 
pass rapidly by, the morning dawns, and she 
awakes with a sigh, to find the sun pouring in 
the window, and the birds singing their matins. 
Already there is the sound of laughter below, 
for it is the hour when the guests assemble for 
the morning mail. She smiles sadly to herself 
as she glances at her silk dress; but the smile 
vanishes in a sigh, as the memories of the 
past evening rush upon her. She is awakened 
from her reverie by a knock at the door. It is 
a servant with a note. Her hands tremble, her 
heart beats quickly. Canit be? Butno. Her 
happy expression is succeeded by a disappointed 
one, the note falls to the floor, and in reply to 
Arthur Moran’s request to ride to the gypsies, 
she says she will be ready in an hour. 

Returning to the room, the black silk dress 
is changed for a dark blue riding habit, a co- 
quettish jacket, of dark blue velvet, which sets 
closely to her exquisitely moulded form, with 
a jaunty little cap of the same material, made 
more bewitching by a few brown curls that are 
allowed to fall around her face. A group are 
assembled on the piazza to see them start. 
Their attention is riveted upon two splendid 
black horses, that are impatiently pawing the 
earth; but hardly less upon the handsome 
rider, who looks proud enough, as he stands 
patting the gracefully arched neck of his steed. 
A dark, beautiful face is looking teazingly into 
his, and a pair of cherry lips are pouting defi- 
ance, just as the voice drawls out :— 

““Now, Mr. Moran, you are actually cruel to 
keep usin suspense. Come/formysake. Who 
is to ride that other black animal? He’s an 
angel of a horse. Doctor Vere, do try your 
persuasive powers.”’ 

George Vere is about to reply, but the words 
die upon his lips, to be replaced by a dozen 
voices who cry in one breath, “Madge Clif- 
ton !’’ just as the veritable young lady steps on 
the piazza; and in wonder to find herself the 





centre of attraction, inquires the cause, but for 


| an answer receives a hearty cheer. 


Her cheeks are dyed a rosy red, and she de- 
mands, in an embarrassed tone: ‘‘I think it 
only fair, since I am the vietim of this amusing 
scene, that I know the cause.’’ 

“Do not distress yourself, Miss Clifton, we 
were only begging Mr. Moran to tell us the 
name of his fair companion, which the un- 
feeling wretch was obstinate enough to with- 
hold.” 

Heedless of Miss St. Clair’s silly reply, she 
allows Mr. Moran to assist her to mount, while 
a look of admiration is in every eye, to see how 
gracefully she sits upon the proud animal, who 
seems seareely less haughty than the one that 
holds the reins. The carriages drive up to take 
the remainder of the party, and so they canter 
off, leaving behind them a cloud of dust, and— 
an aching, bleeding, passionate heart. But 
George Vere is also proud, and so will not 
stay home to nurse his sorrow, but joins the 
gay party, secmingly its life. 

The Indian summer day is warm and beau- 
ful, and the party mad with gayety. It is but 
a short ride to the encampment, and in half an 
hour they are there, just as Madge and Arthur 
Moran also reach it and are walking toward 
the tents. In afew moments they are arranged 
in groups around the gypsies, disputing which 
of ‘the ladies will have her fortune told first. 
Each assumes an air of modesty and refuses to 
be first. They finally settle it by referring to 
the gentlemen, whom they promised to obey. 
A moment's wavering and they choose Madge 
Clifton. With all her heart she wished she 
could say ‘‘no,” but to refuse would be use- 
less. So, like a martyr going to the stake, she 
walks to the centre of the group and takes a 
seat beside an old gypsy, who is already ex- 
tending her bony brown hand to take the small 
soft one of Madge. She is a withered old hag, 
and seems almost fearful, with her deep, pierc- 
ing eyes. 

Five minutes pass and she js silent. Madge 
looks up. Good gracious! There sits George 
Vere right opposite, looking in her eyes as 
though they were her very heart. She is re- 
called to the gypsy by hearing her commence 
in a low, hollow voice :— 

“Ah! lady, your pretty childish face cov- 
ers a world of sorrow. Why did ye sit at the 
window all night, child, and stain your pretty 
face with tears? Was it for him ye looked last 
night at the dance? And ye didn’t know, did 
ye, child, that he was looking for ye? Patience, 
patience, dear, don’t worry your Gear young 
heart, I tell ye he loves ye—loves ye madly. 

Unable longer to bear thése torturing words, 
made tenfold more agonizing by a pair of eyes 
that are fixed burningly upon her face; a pair 
of ears that are intently drinking in every 
word, she snatches her hand from the gypsy, 
and without a word returns to Arthur Moran. 
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Her headache, she pleads, is worse, “ Will he 
not take her home?”’ 

The afternoon passes slowly by and tea is 
over. To-night George Vere leaves N 
Must she see him? Can she look calmly in his 
face and say common words of parting? Wo— 
with all her heart, no. Acting upon this first 
strong impulse, she leaves the hotel, and walks 
slowly down the road, she knows not whither. 
On, on she goes, until to her surprise she finds 
she is in the Glen. Happy to find herself 
alone, she seeks the rustic seat and finds it de- 
serted. Tired with her long walk, she seats 
herself, leans her graceful head against an old 
oak, and crosses her little hands on her lap, the 
very.picture of sweet despair. An hour passes 
by, but she heeds it not. The sun sets, and it 
is growing dark, still she sits there. The moon 
rises to bathe the Glen in silver light, but she 
is regardless of the flying hours. So absorbed 
is she in her own sad thoughts, that she does 
not hear the approaching footsteps. 

Two words are uttered wildly, almost fierce- 
ly ; but they die upon the night air, unnoticed 
by Madge, yet she feels a strange thrill pass 
over her, feels that she is not alone, and half 
rising, she is caught in two strong arms, anda 
voice whispers tenderly, passionately in her 
ear :— 

“Madge Clifton, I leve you.” Then there is 
a rain of devouring, consuming kisses on her 
forehead, neck, and hair. And George Vere 
takes her chin between his hands, puts back 
her beautiful head, and looking down in her 
pale, sweet face, says: ‘‘ Madge, tell me, have 
I loved you for naught ?”’ 

‘** The deep blue eyes look steadily in his, and 
she answers slowly: ‘‘ No, George, I love you.”’ 

Asif to read each other’s soul, the brown and 
blue eyes meet and are gazing longingly into 
the other’s depths; but for a moment. Then 
her arms are clasped about his neck, and his 
are binding her like iron clasps to his breast. 
Her proud head is lying at rest on his shoul- 
der, and their lips meet in one long, blissful 
kiss. 





——_—_—_—_o-@—___—__ 


SUSPECTING THE SOUNDNESS OF THE Mo- 
TIVES OF NOBLE AcTIONS.—When you see an 
action in itself noble, to suspect the soundness 
ef its motive is like supposing every high thing, 
mountains among the rest, to be hollow. Yet 
how many unbelieving believers pride them- 
selves on this uncharitable folly! These are 
your silly vulgar-wise, your shallow men of 
penetration, who measure ali things by their 
own littleness, and who, by professing justly 
to know nothing else, seem to fancy they earn 
a right to know human nature exclusively. Let 
none such be trusted in judgments upon any 
one, not even on themselves always.—Arch- 
deacon Hare. 





ONE OLD BACHELOR. 


BY ALFRED C. SAYRES 


His age was forty years, his income extremely 
moderate, and his name the rather unattractive 
one of Seth Bates; three items abhorrent to 
feminine eyes since Eve had a young husband 
with unlimited resources, good looks, and a fine 
old Hebrew appellation. He was short, thin, 
angular, and awkward. He shuffled about the 
streets with bowed shoulders, chin on his breast, 
and his gaunt arms swinging like pendulums. 
His clothes, which he bought ready-made, he 
never wore like other men, for they seemed to 
wear him. His pantaloons flapped around his 
ankles; his coat sagged in the rear and re- 
treated angularly in the front, while the sleeves 
allowed only the tips of his eight fingers to be 
visible to the external world. His face, still 
plainly showing the sears and pits and seams of 
a dreadful malady, was long, narrow, and sal- 
low ; his faded blue, eyes were weak, sunken, 
and spectacled ; and his hair, long, straight, in 
hue like unto hay, concealed his ears, and hung 
perpendicularly to the horizon. And he had 
opinions. He wasscientific, at least he thought . 
he was, which answered every purpose. His 
inclinations were not toward metaphysics and 
abstract science, but Geology, Botany, and 
Zoology had in him an ardent if not learned 
worshipper. He was not new-fashioned, he 
believed not in any new-fangled theories, no, 
not he! he was much too well initiated for that ; 
he had sealed too many mountains, he had soiled 
his clothes and bruised himself in too many 
mines for that; he had pulled to pieces too 
many flowers, and counted their stamens too 
often, and slashed off their roots too many 
times for that; he was old-fashioned and glo- 
ried in it. Cuvier he considered a more learned 
naturalist than Agassiz; Linnzus he imagined 
to be a much superior botanist tu Gray or Tor- 
rey ; and Moses a more trustworthy guide, geo- 
logically, than Murchison or Dana; and he, 
Seth Bates, he, the old-fashioned man who had 
no A.M., nor M.D., nor Ph. D., no fantastic 
tail of any kind to his name, was, in his own 
opinion, a much greater man than any of them, 
and fully expected to awake some morning and 
find the world ringing ‘‘Seth Bates, Seth Bates’’ 
(indeed, the church bells did that every Sun- 
day), and “Seth Bates the scientist’? blazing 
across the sky in golden letters. But he never 
did to the day of his death. I think it was very 
strange, and so did he. But the world is unap- 
preciative to a proverb. 

This man was not a fool, he was only con- 
ceited. What he thought of his personal ap- 
pearance he never made known, but what he 
thought of his mind and his acquirements was 
only too evident, and therein lay his mistake. 
He supposed himself capable of giving a cor- 
rect opinion upon any scientific subject, he ima- 
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gined his learning to be complete. He thought 
he had made himself a name, so now he would 
devote his time to refuting some of his scien- 
tific brethren’s assertions. Many atime has he 
confidentially informed me that the Glacial The- 
ory is all bosh, that all the polished, grooved, 
and scratched rocks in all the earth, were pol- 
ished, grooved, and scratched by the Noachian 
deluge, and could be done by nothing else, as 
he would soon prove in a magnificent essay. 
He supposed Professor Agassiz would feel 
badly, but he would take care that the profes- 
sor should know that he did not consider it a 
personal matter. He was riding his hobby to 
the death. An ambition may be well enough 
in its way, but it is hardly the thing to run it to 
death and ruin yourself atthe same time, if you 
ean help it. 

Once Seth had had an object in life. He 
fondly imagined that he had now attained that 
object, and was settling himself to enjoy its re- 
sults, not knowing, apparently, that he had 
ignominiously failed, that the people he met 
did not whisper among themselves that “‘Seth 
Bates the Scientist” was approaching, and that 
Professor Owen was not dying of chagrin be- 
. cause Seth supposed that he had discovered a 
zygomaticus muscle in the proboscis of a fly, 
which he had deseribed so beautifully and 
clearly in the last number of the Zoological Vade 
Mecum. He resolved to allow himself to sub- 
side for the rest of his days—he was still young, 
Fame had early smiled on him—and enjoy still 
water and unshaken prosperity. There were 
Doctor So-and-So, and Professor This, and 
Rev. Mr. That, all happily married and rejoic- 
ing in those comforts for which he was begin- 
ning to sigh. He determined to marry. There 
is nothing like experiment, he thought. A 
man may theorize all his days, and without ex- 
periment, see his labor come to nought. Seth 
proposed to try an experiment. But how, and 
when, and wHo? He consulted his landlady. 
She suggested Cape May and the belles of the 
sea-shore. 

**But, Mrs. James, I can stay away no longer 
than a week. Could I doit in a week, would 
you think?” 

“Oh my, Mr. Bates! Yes, indeed! Two 
days would be ample time, after you once get ac- 
quainted. How very ignorant you must be’’— 
here Seth began to bristle up—“ of everything 
but bugs and stones, I mean. All you have to 
do, Mr. Bates, is to take her hand as I take 
yours, so, and squeezing it gently, sc, say, ‘My 
dearest, would you be willing to accept one who 
would sacrifice all her pans and household—I 
mean all his toads and beetles for your sake? 
Is it yes, sweetest?’ And then without doubt, 
if she is a sensible woman, Mr. Bates, it will 
be ‘yes.". That is my experience.”’ 

“Thank you! Is that all? It seems quite 
easy.” 








“It would:come handier if you would prac- 
tice it once or twice, sir. Say it over to me.” 

“No, Mrs. James. A man who can write an 
article like that one on the table, about ‘The 
Magnetic Effects produced by the Contact of 
Quartzite with Ferri-ferro-Cyanuretum,’ can 
easily remember those few words.’’ Neverthe- 
less he repeated them several times that night 
in bed. 

A week later he was in Cape May. A stay 
of two days here was almost enough for him. 
He began to sigh for the dingy den in Mrs. 
James’s third story back, for his stones and 
cabinets, his Cuvier’s ‘‘ Natural History,” and 
Goldsmith’s “Animated Nature.”” He wan- 
dered about the hotel and the beach, listless 
and unsatisfied. Except the fashionable people 
who could not be expected to pay any homage 
to an old-fashioned naturalist, there was no- 
thing but the wooden houses called, in compli- 
mentary parlance, “the city,” the gloomy cells 
misnamed bath-rooms, the unlimited sand, the 
ocean, a few sand-fleas, numerous crabs, that 
disappeared into the beach with a squeak and 
a sputter, the light-house, two miles off, and 
the sand ankle deep, the sky, and that roman- 
tic board walk; except these nothing but the 
**hops.”” 

The second evening of his sojourn in this 
wilderness by the sea, Seth, shuffling about the 
halls, lost his reckoning and found himself at 
the door of the brilliant ball-room. He adjust- 
ed his spectacles more firmly and looked in- 
tently through them. He looked for half an 
hour, with more pleasure than he had ever be- 
fore experienced in the contemplation of any- 
thing but an unknown fossil or a new beetle. 

“Sir,” he said, touching the arm of a gentle- 
man beside him, “Sir, do you know me?’’ 

“T have not that’’—hesitating and glancing 
quizzically at this thin, round-shouldered man, 
with his il!-fitting clothes, his long, colorless 
hair, his hollow eyes, and pock-marked face— 
“TI have not that honor, sir.” 

‘*Well, Lam Seth Bates the celebrated natu- 
ralist. Iam the author of a series of essays— 
will soon be published in book form—on Geo- 
ology, Zoology, and Botany, with opinions, sir, 
opinions differing widely from those of the 
fashionable teachers of the present day. I will 
send you a copy, sir, if you will introduce me 
to that young lady yonder.” 

“To what lady do you refer, sir?” asked the 
man, sidling off as one wouid avoid a suspected 
lunatic. ‘You surely cannot mean the one in 
white silk and pearls, the lady with the black 
curls ?”’ 

“The very one,” said Seth ; “‘the very one.” 

“That is my sister, Myrtina, sir. I do not 
think she would care to know you.”’ 

“Qh, leave that to me!’’ answered Seth, 
poor man! .‘‘I will arrange that. I am Seth 
Bates, the naturalist, whose last essay was 
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upon an interesting subject: ‘The Magnetic 
Effects produced by the Contact’ ’’— 

“Oh! ah! yes, I know!” said the man, with 
agrinandashrug. ‘‘A masterly effort, that. 
Wait here ; I will ask Myrtina about it.” 

So Seth waited, and forgot Cuvier, Linnzus, 
& Co., for the first time. 

“She is willing,” said the man, laughing. 
‘*Come along.”” And Seth, his old hat hugged 
to his breast by both hands, his thread-bare 
clothes dangling about him, followed, edging 
his way through laces, satins, and diamonds, 
broadcloth and patent leather, and was intro- 
duced. 

Never, not even alone in his room in his 
most studious moments, did the hours fly more 
delightfully. It was midnight before he had 
completed one half the catalogue of his won- 
derful accomplishments in science, and of his 
much more wonderful intentions as to the fu- 
ture. As Miss Myrtina’s white-gloved hand 
lay in his manly grasp, said he, gazing at the 
floor, and reddening to the very roots of his 
colorless hair, ‘‘Oh, if I only had it here! It 
should be yours, and yours only. ’Tis the 
most lovely trilobite you ever saw.”’ 

In the hotel that night there was no sleep 
for one man’s eyes, no slumber for one man’s 
eyelids. He tossed all night upon an uneasy 
bed. Mrs. James had said something about 
‘“‘two days ;”’ but could he wait twodays? He 
thought not. He sighed for the morrow. 

The morrow was bright and fair, but the 
brightness and fairness of Seth’s morrow be- 
came the blackness of darkness when he failed 
to see Miss Myrtina, after wandering, like the 
Spirit of Unrest, through the halls and empty 
parlors ; after haunting the beach at the fash- 
ionable bathing hour, and trying to take some 
interest in the motley groups there displaying 
themselves; after shuffling in a vain hope 
through the busy streets. By the middle of 
the afternoon the suspense became unbearable. 
He wrote and dispatched the following dispas- 
sionate note :— 





Houses, CAPE May, —. 
Miss Myrtina: If the evening be pleasant, 
as I hope it may, will you meet me at eight for 
a stroll on the beach? I have important words 
for you to hear—not words of science; ah, no! 
words sweeter far than even Ramphoryncus, 
Megalosaurus, or Pyredanthera har . In 
the parlor I will await you. Very truly, 
Ser Bates, the Scientist. 


Beneath his napkin at supper that evening, 
he found this laconic epistle, written on the 
baek of his own note :— 

House, CAPE May. 


Mr. SETH Bates, the Scientist: 1 will. 
MYRTINA. 


At that early hour the parlors were empty. 
Their meeting was observed by none, and no 
one saw them glide, arm in arm, through the 
French window to the piazza, thence to the 











beach, where the moonlit waves murmured, in 
a “‘kind of Runic rhyme, “Seth, Seth, Seth, 
and Myrtina Bates, Bates.”” Several times 
they walked the beach in silence ; not that Seth 
shrank from his undertaking, for any man who 
ean look a living spider in the face, and then 
calmly thrust a pin through its abdomen, can 
march up to a woman and ask the fatal ques- 
tio& without a quiver. Seth had often done ~ 
the one, he could now do the other, and knew 
no better method than the Widow James. 
Without warning, he fell on his knees, and 
with eyes upturned he said :— 

‘“*My dearest Miss Myrtina, would you be 
willing to accept, as yours forever, one who 
would sacrifice all his rocks and fossils, even 
his toads and beetles, for your sake? Is it 
‘yes,’ sweetest ?’’ 

She, placing her hand in his, and gazing at 
him in silence for a moment, then up to the 
sky, then out over the glittering sea, replied: 
‘No, sir; it is not ‘yes.’ ” 

Gathering her dress around her, she left him. 
This fair, young, heartless girl left him alone 
with his gloomy thoughts, the mocking waves, 
and the dreary sand. 

The next night’s stars twinkled o’er him in 
his old familiar town, his old familiar home. 
To the Widow James’ smiling insinuation, 
‘*Well, Mr. Bates?’’ his only reply was, ‘‘I do 
not like Cape May.” 

This was early in the summer; not later, I 
think, than the first week of July, so that by 
the first of August Seth’s wounded heart had 
so nearly cicatrised that it inconvenienced him 
but little, yet the affair had troubled him more 
than one would imagine. He had really be- 
come thinner than usual because of it. Mrs. 
James thought she had discovered the disease, 
and kindly did she administer a remedy. 

‘*Mr. Bates,’’ said she, one morning at break- 
fast, when Seth had been more than usually 
silent, ‘‘Mr. Bates, you are not well. Don’t 
deny it. You grow thinner every day. Your 
appetite is failing, and you look miserable. 
You need sea air, sir—sea air. Perhaps Long 
Branch would agree with you better than Cape 
May. I would advise you to try it, at any 
rate, Mr. Bates.” 

‘Would you, Mrs. James? Then I will.” 

“The finest ladies’’ (emphasizing the ‘la- 
dies’) “in the country go there ; but, of course, 
they are no attraction to you, sir.’ 

““No,’”’ said Seth, but the next day he went 
to Long Branch. 

Here was a repetition of Cape May. To be 
sure, the light house was omitted, while a sand 
bank, a little more green grass, and one or two 
summer houses wer. substituted ; but to Seth 
it was only a second and but little improved 
edition of his Cape May experience. He ate 
and slept, plunged in the surf occasionally, 
and shuffled about the town ; but the one object 
upon which he had several weeks ago set his 
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mind, was as yet unaccomplished, and, so far 
as he could foresee, likely to remain indefinitely 
in its present position. Nevertheless, he re- 
solved, at the first favorable moment, to march 
once more to the cannon’s mouth, if he were 
blown to atoms the next instant. Other pro- 
fessional gentlemen had married and settled 
down contentedly in the happiest of homes, 
and why should not he? Had they been @is- 
heartened by one or two or even three rebuffs? 
He knew not; yet his own unfortunate attempt 
to better his condition had been so disastrovs 
that his courage was almost annihilated. He 
must have a wife, however, before the winter, 
if he fell into the power of the Widow James. 

With such thoughts, he, one delightful morn- 
ing, arrayed himself in those nondescript arti- 
cles called ‘‘bathing-robes’—indeed, his ap- 
pearance was more attractive in them than in 
his usual garments—and with a host of men, 
women, and children, seized one of the safety- 
ropes, and skipped about in the briny deep. 
His position on this life-line was rather agreea- 
ble than otherwise, for it so happened that he 
kicked and jumped about between two ladies, 
whom he did his best to entertain by a scientific 
discourse on the crustacea that were then nib- 
bling their toes. How he was succeeding will 
never be known, for in the very midst of his 
speech a foamy billow of huge dimensions 
struck them full in front. One woman clung 
to the rope ; but the other, with a warning gur- 
gle, was off for some unknown land as fast as 
the undercurrent could sweep her. Seth heard 
her bubbling ery. Instinctively he clutched 
the water. Were the Fates relenting? His 
fingers were entangled in the woman’s long 
hair. It took but a moment to gather her in 
his arms, and carry the unconscious burden to 
her friends, to whom her dripping advent was 
the first announcement of the death she had 
escaped. 

From that time his sea-side life, which was 
but short, however, became more cheerful, 
for he was the hero of the hour. Strangers 
stopped the shuffling figure on the piazza and 
in the streets to felicitate him, even the papers 
took it up and spoke in glowing terms of the 
bravery of ‘Mr. Seth Bates, the celebrated na- 
turalist.’” But he had only stretched out his 
hand and picked up a flimsy bundle of wet flesh 
and flannel, and they called it bravery! Seth 
considered it in no wise comparable to the dis- 
section of a culex pipiens, and I am not sure 
that he was wrong. Although this praise was 
not highly appreciative, still it gave him a little 
more of happiness, and suggested visions of 


what might possibly happen, if she whom he 
had dragged from the breakers might stand in 
Miss Myrtina’s place, and look on him with 
eyes more kindly than hers had been. 

During the lady’s subsequent seclusion, he 
had received, regularly, pleasantly worded mes- 
sages which had tended to brighten his dreams ; 





but when he received the following note he 
considered himself the most fortunate man in 
the world :— 


Hovusr, Lone BRANCH. 
Mr. SetH Bates: I cannot express my grati- 
tude to you in writing, nor through others; 1 
must see you face to face. If you will call at 
my private parlor this evening, you will confer 
a favor on Yours, very truly, 
ALIctA Van RENSSALAER. 


Seth was not slow in answering the summons. 
As he entered the room the lady, young, deli- 
eate, and pretty, advanced to meet him, with a 
smiling face and an outstretched hand. 

‘You may think it strange,”’ she said, ‘that 
I should presume to address a note to you upon 
our so short acquaintance, but Mr. Bates, could 
I do otherwise, under the circumstances?” 

“You have given me great pleasure,”’ he an- 
swered, Miss Myrtina’s shining image rapidly 
fading from his mental vision ; “I am at your 
disposal. What shall I do?” 

“What shall you do? I should ask you that. 
Have you forgotten that you saved my life? I 
would like to show my gratitude, but scareely 
know how. Tell me, Mr. Bates, if I can be of 
any service to you, any service under heaven, 
and I will do my best, though that best will be 
but little paid from the great sum I owe you.” 

“No, no,’’ replied Seth, *‘ you cannot help me, 
Miss Alicia. 1 think you cannot, yet—yet’— 
his great hands were rumpling his hair, and 
his head was lower than usual on his breast. 

“I wish I could,” she said. ‘I need not 
offer you money ?”’ 

“‘No; not that,’’ he answered, beginning to 
pace the floor nervously, while red streaks 
flushed his pallid cheeks, deepening and dying 
away with every heart throb. “If I might 
speak to you of myself, if I might tell you 
some of my troublous thoughts, but’’— 

‘‘Speak, Mr. Bates. If you have sorrows, I 
may be the only one who has the sovereign 
remedy. Oh, that I may possess it!’’ 

Her voice was so low and sweet, her smile so 
winning, while the light in her eye left him no 
room to doubt her genuine interest ; so he, that 
homely, awkward, egotistic man of science un- 
burdened his heart to the woman whose life he 
had saved, but not for himself, he felt. He told 
more than I need relate, going back to his 
childhood, and not failing to give a good ac- 
count of his scientific acquirements, his sup- 
posed discoveries, and his future plans. The 
object of his visit to Cape May he explained, its 
result he honestly revealed, and why he had 
come to Long Branch was, in half an hour, no 
secret to Alicia Yan Renssalaer. ‘I ama poor 
naturalist looking for a wife to care for me,” 
he was candid enough to tell her, “and you, 
Miss Alicia, are the only woman I have here 
seen whom I would ask to be my wife.’’ Alas, 
unfortunate man! In all his peerings through 
the microseope’s tube, in all his dissections, in 
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all his pounding of rocks, he had failed to dis- 
cover the hidden path to a woman’s heart. 
“You have heard me speak of myself, you can 
judge me, for I have tried to give you an un- 
biassed account, Would you, knowing what 
you do, be willing to accept one who would 
sacrifice’’— 

** Ah, Mr. Bates,’’ she cried, interrupting him 
for the first time, “hush, hush! I cannot—I 
am so sorry that this has happened. I cannot 
listen to you. Lam notmyown. I’— 

Seth’s hands were clasped behind him, while 
he strode upanddowntheroom. His long hair 
had fallen over his forehead and was blinding 
him, but he seemed not to notice it till Alicia 
came beside him, tears in her eyes, and gently 
smoothed aside the colorless locks, and led him 
to a chair. 

**T grieve that this has happened,” she said, 
tears in her voice too; “it is my fault. I can 
never forgive myself. If I had known’’— 

“You could not,” Seth replied, ‘‘for I did not 
teil you that Iam a fool.”’ 

‘‘ This shall be made known to no one. Rest 
assured of that. I wish you would not let it 
trouble you, my friend.” 

“Thank you!” he said. 

“T can never meet you again as unreservedly 
as Thad hoped. I must’— 

“You never shall,” he interrupted; “ you 
never shall. I will leave this place to-morrow. 
Will you say ‘good-by?’ It is forever, you 
know.” 

She put her hand in his, and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks; she was sorry for this man. 
He received it gently, without looking up. 
“Good-by,”’ he said; “I thank you for your 
kindness.”” He was gone, and Alicia Van Rens- 
salaer, the girl with the tender heart, buried 
her face in her hands and moaned. 

It was not late the following day when he 
arrived once again in the familiar town, and 
to Mrs. James’s smiling words, ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Bates?’’ his only reply was, “I do not like 
Long Branch.” 

After a week of idle musings and gloomy 
dreams, he returned with renewed zeal to his 
studies and his writing. The misty days of au- 
tumn had come before he allowed himself, after 
these weeks’ dissipation, to think of his expe- 
rience at fashionable watering places, or of the 
resolution he had made early in the summer. 
He had forced himself to accept the conclusion, 
whether correctly or not I do not presume to 
say, that for him there was no mate, that he 
was the odd one of markind destined by a piti- 
less fate to tread the weary way unaided by a 
sympathizing companion. He revealed these 
thoughts to the Widow James, who laughed at 
him, and said something about “every Jack 
having his Gill.”’ 

‘“« There are plenty of lovely girls in this very 


ask the question. For instance, there ’s Jennie, 





next door. I know ’em all, and I’ll take you 
out this very afternoon.”’ 

* Thank you !’’ said Seth, “‘ but I would rather 
not.’’ 

“Then go alone.” 

“TI will,” he replied. 

There was a mist over the lowlands, and a 
glory on the heights that afternoon ; the flash 
of. autumnal robes was in the air, and autumnal 
vapors rolled blue in the distance. Dashes of 
crimson and yellow were over all the woods, 
and the land was purple with autumnal blos- 
soms. Summer had grown a-weary of her 
artist-work and thrown her pencils over the 
meadows, and trailed her palette through the 
forests, and left the tattered embroidery of her 
skirts upon the brambles along the water- 
courses. 

The stillness and beauty of the gorgeous for- 
est was soothing to Seth, for, despite the placid 
exterior he had shown Mrs. James, there was 
still a flutter at his heart, and a quiver of his 
lips, when he thought of certain events. He 
sat beside a royal chestnut tree, and building 
a castle out of the leaves and boughs, and the 
sky between, ascended the winding stairway, 
looked from the narrow windows, and saw— 
some of the same visions you saw only yester- 
day, when you gazed out of your own new 
castle windows. But a foot-fall on the twigs, 
and the voice of a maiden singing aroused him. 
It was Jennie, who lived “next door.’ This 
is the song she sang :— 

“ Far over the dark and shadowy woods 

Comes floating the church bell’s chime, 

And I wander and dream in the fading light, 
As I dreamed in the olden time; 

When I lingered under the chestnut boughs, 
Till hushed was the bird’s sweet strain, 

And the shimmering light of the moonbeams fell 
On the leaves like a silver rain. 

But never again shall I wait and watch”— 

She stopped suddenly, and dropping her bas-, 
ket started back affrighted ; but in a moment 
she recognized the man beneath the chestnut 
tree, and smiled as she nodded to him. 

** How are you to-day, Mr. Bates? Isn't this 
a lovely afternoon ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Is it?’’ 

“Well, then, do you know these?” she asked, 
emptying her basket of flowers on the grass 
between them. ‘ What is this?’ 

‘** Asters—one, two, four kinds, and Golden 
Rod in abundance. I could show you where 
one of the rarest of fall flowers bloom, if you 
would like to have it.”’ 

“Oh! will you, Mr. Bates? I would be ever 
so grateful !’’ 

“It is a long walk, Miss Jennie. Perhaps 
you had better stay here and sing, while I go 
for it.’’ 

‘Very Well,” said she, nothing loath to stay ; 


; “go along.” 
town who would soon say “yes,” if you would | 


So Seth went and found the flower not twenty 
yards away; but he crouched behind a tree 
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and listened, while Jennie took up the burden 
of the song :— 


“ But never again shall I watch and wait, 

In the hush of the sweet spring night, 

For a step in the depth of the rustling copse, 
And the gleam of a garment white. 

And never again, ’neath the dew-gemmed flowers, 
Shall linger my love and I, 

When the tremulous stars, through the fleecy bars, 
Look out in the western sky.” 

“Pshaw!” she said; “ what’s the sense in 
my sitting here singing? I’ll arrange these 
weeds.”’ 

And Seth, waiting behind the tree, brought 
the flower, for she sang no more. Their fingers 
touched as she took it. 

“O Mr. Bates! how cold your hand is! I 
believe you are going to be sick. Your cheeks 
are just as hollow as can be, and there ’s a red 
spot in each one. Take off your spectacles.” 

“There!” he said, smiling. “What next?’’ 

* Just as I supposed,” she went on. ‘ Your 
eyes are as hollew as your cheeks. Come, I 
ain going to take you home.”’ 

They gathered up the flowers, and together 
started homeward. The western sky was 
ablaze with sunset glory, and the radiance of 
the woods and the brilliancy of Jennie’s heap 
of flowers shed a kind of halo around the 
bowed and shuffling man and the tripping 
maiden, as together they went up the road. 
Almost home, Jennie said :— 

‘Sick man, how do you feel?” 

**T am not sick.” 

**What is it, then?” 

“Tam tired.” 

‘We will sit down by the fence and rest.” 

‘That would not rest me.”’ 

“What will?” 

**Sleep, I think.” 

“You can go to bed early to-night. I shall 
come in this evening and tell Mrs. James about 
you.” 

‘Yes, to-night. I think I shall sleepsoundly 
to-night.’’ 

They were silent till they stood at the Widow 
James’ door. 

‘Here we are home again safely. I am glad 
1 met you, Mr. Bates.” 

“So am I; if you are. But gocd-by, Miss 
Jennie!” 

‘Why, are you going scr Se 

ses." 

“ee Where? 9” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You act awful queer, Mr. Bates. I shall 
oall Mrs. James.’’ 

‘No, no, please do not. Would you like to 
have any of those traps of mine up stairs?” 

“Will you leave all of those things ?’’ 

“Yes. Do you want any of them?’ 

“T wouldn’t refuse that big book with the 
pictures, Mr. Bates, so long as you will leave 
it. When you come back, I will return it.” 





“Very well; wait, I will get it.” 

He brought her the book—his precious Gold- 
smith—and with it he gave her the beautiful 
trilobite. 

‘*Now good-by, Miss Jennie!’ 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Bates!” 

They shook hands and parted. To Mrs. 
James’ smiling words, ‘Well, Mr. Bates?’’ he 
made no reply, but went up the stairway in 
sad silence, and locked the door behind bim. 


At the usual hour the next morning, Mrs. 
James rang the breakfast bell, and rang it 
again; but Seth made no response. “Poor 
man !”’ she said, “‘how he does study! He will 
be the death of himself some day. The cakes 
are getting cold. Dear me! why don’t he 
come? Perhaps Jennie was right; maybe he 
is sick. I'll gd up and sec.” 

The morning sun was streaming through the 
window on the landing. She raised her hand 
to knock. She neither fainted nor shrieked 
till she had stooped and Jooked at the crimson 
stream trickling beneath the door ; then, lean- 
ing out of the window, she shriecked like a 
maniac. 


The dead man’s shoulders were stooping 
even in death, but his hair was no longer color- 
less. The pallor of his homely face was hid- 
den by a crimson stain, and his sunken eyes 
saw not the terrified crowd around the bed. 
The time had come when Seth Bates no longer 
cared for science, nor experiments, nor happi- 
ness. 


_—o o> 


SACRIFICE. 
BY A E. COLBY. 


Ir ’tis to want, and never be supplied, 

Ask some light bounty, and be turned aside; 
Long for those things poor mortals ever crave, 

To find at last your gift is but the grave: 

If ’tis to grieve and wander all unblest, 

Without a friend or peace to give you rest ; 

To see the star of hope deep set in gloom, 

And life’s abode hung o’er with staring doom: 

If ’tis to have your home and friends as weil 

Lost in the chaos gath’ring woes foretell ; 

Enslave the mind and body for the right, 

And gain no friends or laurels for the fight: 

If ’tis to feel the oustretehed hand is met 

By scornful smiles too chilling to forget ; 

Find night and darkness waere there first was light, 
And see life’s choicest treasures take their flight: 
1f ’tis to have the loved one of your life 

Forsake and leave you to the world’s cold strife :— 
If these, all these! wil) any way suffice, 

My life has then long known deep sacrifice. 


— 2. 
HE who subdues his passions is more heroic 
than he who subdues an enemy; yet there are 


men, who, while they command nations, are 
slaves to pleasure.— Democritus, 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CURTAIN BAND. 

Tue band is made of course mignardise and 
crochet, the ends of which are edged with the 
trimming shown in Fig. 2. The band may be 
made of a length to suit the curtains it.is in- 
tended to loop. From half to three-qnarters 
of a yard is the usual length of the finished 
band. ‘ 

For the edge of ends, take a fresh piece of 
mignardise, and work 1 double in the first point 


of mignardise, * 13 chain, pass over 2 picots of 
mignardise, 4 chain, 2 treble in the same picot 
as last worked in, 4 chain, 2 treble in the last 
of four chain, 1 single in 12 successive picots 
of mignardise, 4 chain, 2 treble in the same 
picot as last worked in, 1 double in the centre 
of the 2 leaves, 4 chain, 2 treble in the same 





stitch as last double was worked in, pass over 
two picots of mignardise, 1 double in the next, 
6 chain, 1 single in the 7th of 13 chain, 7 chain, 
pass over 2 picots of mignardisé, 1 double in 
the next. Turn the mignardise, and for the 
pattern between the scallop work 6 single up 
the back in successive picots of mignardise ; 
then, on the other side, work 6 single, taking 
VOL. LXXxIx.—6 








up eaeh previous worked single; this brings 
the stitch to the last 7 chain ; repeat from *. 

This trimming may be sewn or joined with 
single stitches in working to the loops of the 
mignardise. 





tirade 
tial 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 


THe outside is of card-board, covered with 
silk, and edged with a little crochet or tatted 





lace. Take a square measuring four inches; 
fold it corner to corner, so as to form a triangle. 
Fold again, forming another triangle half the 
size. Fold in the same way once more. Fold 





again, and cut off the long corner; now cut 
the rounded scallop (see design). The leaves 
forming the inside are of white Cashmere, 
worked with buttonhole stitch in colored silk. 
Any number of folds may be placed inside the 
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covers. The cord ties the needle-book together 
when not in use. 





thot 


DINNER MAT OF PLAITED TWINE. 

THE twine should be fine, and of a pretty 
shade of gray ; it is twisted into a Russian plait. 
This is simply a plait of five strands, .the left- 
hand strand being placed over the two next 





row of three rings are worked first, then the 
next three joined to them, and so on until the 
length required is completed. Commence with 
12 ch, which join into’a ring, * work 4 de on 
the ring, a picot of 5 ch, 1 single on the last 
de, 1 de over the ring,a picot, 1.de, a picot, 4 
de, 12 ch again, join in the first, and put the 
thread over and work over the same side of 
this ring as the last, repeating from * once ; 





strands, and then the right-hand strand over 
the two next to the left; the completed, plait is 
sewn together with fine gray thread, beginning 
from the centre, until the mat measures ten 
inches in diameter. It is edged with red braid, 
and a border consisting of two Russian plaits, 
arranged as in the illustration. Lastly, the 
mat is ornamented with an embroidery of scar- 
let single Berlin wool in point russe, and a de- 
sign, worked with fine gray cord, sewn on with 
buttonhole stitches of scarlet wool. 


hadi 
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BORDER CROCHET. 





THis pattern is worked across the design, 
not in one long length, so that the first little 











then over the last ring work 4 de, a picot, then 
ide, a picot, three times; 2.do; a picot, three 
times, 1 de, a picot, three times, * 4 dc; now 
work over the next ring 4 de, a picot, then 1 
de, a picot, twice, 4 dc; repeat from the last * 
in the next ring, then 1 single in the first de, 
11 ch for the foundation between the rings, 
and then commence with the first 12 ch in the 
pattern. Join the rings together by the three 
first picots on each. 


——— 
CROCHET EDGING, WITH LITTLE 
FLOWERS. 


Srx reels of cotton, No. 16, and a fine crochet 
needle, are required, Make achain the length 






required. ist row. Work a stitch of double 
crochet into 1 loop, make 15 chain, miss 5 loops ; 


| repeat. 2d. Take up the 1st and 2d of the 15 
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chain together, and work them as one stitch, 
work 5 stitches of double crochet inte successive 
loops, work 3 stitches into the next loop, work 
6 stitches of double crochet in successive loops, 
* miss the last loop of this 15 and the first of 
the next, work 6 stitches of double crochet into 
successive loops, work 3 into the next, work 6 
stitches of double crochet into successive loops ; 
repeat from * to the end. Work 5 more rows 
on the same plan. 8h. Work a stitch of doubie 
crochet into the first point, make 5 chain; re- 
peat. 9th. Work a stitch of single crochet into 
the centre one of the 5 chain, make 5 chain, 
take up the 5th loop from the needle, draw the 


Euibroidered Bathing Slipper. 





cotton through that and the loop on the needle, 
make 11 chain, form the last 6 of these into a 
circle, * work a stitch of double crochet into 
it, make 6 chain, take up the 6th from the nee- 
dle, draw the cotton through that and the loop 
on the needle; repeat from * 4 times more. 
Make 3 chain, unite to centre of next 5 chain 
in last row, make 3 chain, work a stitch of 
single crochet into the first of double crochet, 
make 5 chain; repeat from the beginning of 
the 8th row. 


——___—-e_______ 
_ EMBROIDERED BATHING SLIPPER. 


Tuts slipper is made of Baden-Baden cloth, 
bound with scarlet braid, and embroidered with 














different colored wools in satin stitch. Thesole 
is of cork, covered inside with a lining of linen. 
Embroider the Baden-Baden cloth according to 
the illustration, bind the slipper with scarlet 
braid, and join it to the sole. 





GYPSY JEWEL BASKET. 

Pretty little gilt or Berlin wire stands for 
these little baskets are sold at most fancy-work 
shops. In our model, the basket is lined with 
blue satin over scented wadding. A ruche of 
satin ribbon hides where the lining is put in, 
and drapes of brown kid ornament the inside 


of the basket. These are worked with 
and crimson purse-silk and gold cord. 


~~ 
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LACE PATTERN FOR CROCHET 
EDGING. 


One piece of fine braid, six reels of cotton 
No. 16, and a steel crochet needle are required. 


UEC ECECE COTTE TAS 








Make a chain 4 or 5 yards in length. 
Work 1 long stitch and 1 chain stitch altesr- 


let row. 
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nately. missing 1 loop between till 4 of each 
are done, then with another reel of cotton make 
a chain of 18, take up a loop of the braid about 
an inch from the end, work a stitch of single 
crochet to unite it, work a stitch of double cro- 


— 
a 


a 


chet into the 2d of the 18 chain, * make 1 chain, 
iniss 1 loop, work a long stitch into the next; 
repeat from * twice more, make 1 chain, miss 1 
loop, take up the next loop and with it the loop 
of the 4th long stitch of the foundation, draw 
the cotton through, and then through the 2 on 
the needle ; repeat from first * 3 times, make 1 








RSI 


i 





chain, work a stitch of double crochet into the 
last chain, miss 4 loops of braid, and unite to 
the 5th with a stitch of single crdchet, fasten 
the end securely with a sewing needle, return 
to the foundation row, and make 1 chain stitch 


Carnation Feather Flower. See page 8. 


—— 
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Carnation Feather Flower. See page 85, 


a 
and 1 long stitch alternately, missing 1 loop be- 
tween each till 4 chain stitches are done, with 
the next long stitch, unite the 2d loop of the 
braid, * make 1 chain, miss 1 loop, work a long 
stitch with the next loop of braid ; repeat from. 
*twice more, every scallop to be done in the 
same way. For the outer edge * work a long 
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stitch into the third loop from the centre of 
scallop, make 5 chain, repeat from * into each 
of the next 6 loops of braid, miss 3 loops of 
braid ; repeat. 


———_ ~- > -___—_ 


FEATHER FLOWERS. 
(See Engravings, Page $4.) 

THE feathers are cut to the shapes shown in 
Figs. 2, 3, and 6, and the petals may be dipped 
in Judson’s dyes, or covered with a camel-hair 
pencil and water colors. Peacock’s or parrot’s 
feathers form the foliage. The wire stalks 
may be covered with green paper. If preferred, 
the petals may be made with white feathers. 
For the pistils and stamens, white cotton is 
tied in little bunches ; the ends are dipped first 
in dissolved gum-arabic, next in fine silver- 
sand, and then in yellow ochre. 





tied 
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BRUSH RACK AND BRACKET. 
Turis is a most useful addition toa toilet table. 
The bracket is made of wood; our engraving 
is a sufficient guide for either an amateur or 





ii \ | Ail 
VW Ww i 
a skilled workman. These brackets may be 
made to hang on the back of a table, or be fast- 
ened to the wall. The bottom shelf is orna- 


mented with a valance, worked in beads on 
canvas, with a fringe of the same. 


—— OS 


CROCHET AND TATTED LACE. 


THE materials are cotton, tatting shuttle, and 
crochet needle. The tatting is first worked as 








follows, only one shuttle being required: * 9 
double, 1 purl, 9 double, close into a circle, and 
tat at a shert distance twice alternately a circle 
like the one just described, only that the circles 
must of course be joined at the purl, then close 
to this circle repeat from *. When a sufficient 
length has been tatted, crochet along it as fol- 
lows: 1s¢ row, *1 Jong treble in the purl, 8 
chain, 1 double long treble in the thread be- 





tween 2 circles, 8 chain; repeat. 2d. 1 long 
treble in every stitch; then along the other 
side of the work crochet the 3d row: * 4 times 
alternately 1 double, 1 purl of 5 chain and 1 
double in the first chain stitch in the next in- 
terval of thread ; then 1 double in the same in- 
terval, 4 times alternately 1 double, 1 purl in 
the next interval of thread; then 1 double in 
the same interval, 1 double in the lower part 
of the next double long treble of the 1st row; 
repeat from *. 


————q@O0-—___"__ 
GARDEN MITTENS. 


THESE mittens may be made in wash-leather 
or in a soft cotton material. 
Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3 shows the 





Fig. 3 





stitch for the back. Fig. 2 is edged with a frill 
of white muslin. 
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DINNER SERVIETTES. 
(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 
THE TULIP SERVIETTE. 


COMMENCE Fig. 1 by folding the four corners into 
the centre evenly. Again fold the outside corners 
Fig. 1. 











inte the centre as before, and press down each fold. 
Turn the corners into the centre for the third time, 
then once more—thus completing the fourth time. 
Turn the serviette over, and again fold the outside 





corners into the centre. Turn the serviette over 
again (see Fig. 2). With the forefinger and thumb 
of the right hand, turn separately each of the four 
centres backwards, over the outside corners, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. Take the next four points from the 
centre, and draw them back in the same manner ; 
repeat this with the four remaining points; when 
they will fall to the position illustrated in Fig. 4. By 
drawing down the two sets of points, the centre will 
become slightly raised. 


SUMMER BEVERAGES, ETC. 
Red Currant Wine.—Eight gallons 
4 of currants, and one quart of raspber- 
iW vies; scald and press out the juice, and 
fen to the seeds and skins add eleven gal- 

i# jons of cold water, add two pounds of 

beet-root sliced thin as possible; let 
them remain with the pulp and water 
twelve hours; then press out the mix- 
ture, and add the liquor to the juice. 
Dissolve in the mixture twenty pounds 
of good coffee sugar, and three ounces 
of red tartar in powder. When the 
fermentation ceases, close the bung, 
and leave the barrel stationary until 
wanted for bottling. 


Spiced Elderberry Wine.—Ten gal- 
lons of elderberries, ten gallons of soft 
water, boiland strain; eight ounces of 
red tartar, forty-five pounds of white 
sugar; ferment with yeast. When in 
the eask add ginger, cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, in all four ounces of spices, and 
three ounces of bitter almonds. After 
fermentation has ceased, close the bar- 
rel tight, and rack it off when conve- 
nient. 


Ginger Wine.—Ten galions of soft 
water, fifteen pounds of loaf-sugar 
clarified with the whites of six eggs; 
bruise hali a pound of white ginger, boil 
half-an hour; rub off the thin yellow rind of 
twelve lemons, and pour on the lemon-peel 
the liquor boiling hot; when cool, mix into 
+ the liquor a gill of good yeast, and put it in 
a cask, retaining two quarts of the liquor, 
in which dissolve two ounces of shred isin- 
glass; mix it with the wine and shake well; 
* let it stand open over night, then close the 
bung, and bottle in three weeks. It will be 
is fit to use in three months. 

Tomato Wine.—One quart of the juice to 
one pound of sugar; it will ferment without 
yeast; this wine is much thought of in seme 
“@ places, and is easy to make. 

The Famous Cream of Nectar.— Four 
i pounds of white sugar and three of water; 
put it over a slow fire in a porcelain kettle; 
when milk-warm, add the whites of two 
well-beaten eggs; bring it nearly to boiling 
heat; skim wel! and bring it to a boil, and 
strain immediately; when cool, add six 
ounces tartaric acid. Steep a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of cloves with the water and 
sugar, or when cool add some other flavor- 
ing. It should stand two days before using. 
Add a wineglass to a glass.of ice water, in 
which is dissolved half a teaspoonful of su- 
per-carbonate of soda. 

Pineappleade.—Cut the pineapple fine, and mix 


the fruit with sugar and ice and water. Orange, 
lemon, and pineapple mixed are fine. 


Currantade.—Take a goblet one-quarter full of cur- 
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Strawberryade.— Mash strawberries, sweeten to 
rant juice : add sugar and a tabiespoonful of pounded 


ice, and fill with cold water. 


taste; fill the glass half full of pounded ice, and fill 
up with the sweetened juice. The two above are 


Fig. 3 


Fig. 4.—SERVIETTE COMPLETE. 


very nice for invalids, and can be made of the syrups, 
though the fresh fruit is better. 


Raspberry Vinegar for a Reverage.—Pour one 
quart of wine vinegar over three quarts of raspber- 
ries ; let it stand one day; press out the liquid, and 
continue the same operation for three days, and then 
bottle the liquid. Use it in ice water, with or with. 
out sugar. 








Orange Ice Cream.—Fill the freezer nearly full of 
rich cream, well beat and sweetened ; do not flavor 
with anything but orange-peel. This can best be 
obtained by rubbing lump sugar on the outside of 
the oranges, and extracting from them the oil of 
the skin. When the cream is nearly 
congealed, add as much juice from 
oranges strained and sweetened as 
desired ; mix it well, and let the whole 
freeze. 

Coffee Cream.—Take very rich 
cream, beat it well, and sweeten very 
sweet with powdered loaf-sugar. Pre- 
pare in the best manner a decoction 
of very strong coffee ; it must be very 
clear; stir sufficient into the cream 
to flavor it highly and freeze; it will 
be a darkish color, but is highly es- 
teemed by gentlemen. 


Chocolate Cream.—This is made as 
above, using the chocolate instead of 
coffee. 

Peachwater Ice.—Sweeten the juice 
of peaches; blanch and pound fine 
the pits; stir them into the syrup; 
let the whole remain two hours; to 
every gallon of syrup add one quart 
of water; strain through a fine hair- 
|, Sieve, and freeze; should the ice be 
wanted in haste, the pits can be scald- 
el in the water to extract the flavor, 
and strained into the syrup. 


TO PREPARE LUNCHES. 

No. 1.—Cover a tray, or smail table, 
with a napkin ; place plates, napkins, 
goblets, a pitcher of ice water, a plate 
of buttered bread, cut in thin half- 
slices; cold meats or fowl, seasoned 
to suit ; crackers, pickles, and, if used, 
wineglasses filled with iced wine, and 
a dish of fruit and nuts, arranged 
neatly and with taste. 


No. 2.—Sandwiches of cold corned- 
beef, ham, or chopped tongue; cold 
strong coffee, reduced with thick 
cream, and cooled in goblets with 
pounded ice; pickles, crackers, or 
cookies; sugar, spoons, nuts, and 
fruit; the whole arranged tastefully 
on @ small table, placing the plates, 
etc., ready for each person who is to 
partake of the lunch. 


No. 8.—Chocolate iced, raw oys- 
ters, buttered, bread, sugar, craek- 
ers, sliced lemon, pickles, fruit, ice 
water, plates, knives. forks, spoons, 
napkins, goblets, tablespoon, and cas- 
tor; arranged as No, 2 


No. 4.—Sardines, sliced lemon, but- 
tered bread, crackers, ice water, fruit, 
eastor, goblets, plates, knives, forks‘ 
and napkins; arranged as No, 2. 





USEFUL CEMENTS, 

A THICK mucilage of gum-Arabic in water forms a 
useful cement for pasting paper labels, but it has the 
disadvantage of contracting when dry, to prevent 
which, sugar and starch are sometimes added. It is 
then known under the name of French cement. The 
best form employed for fastening paper labels to 
specimens, is made of one part white sugar, three 
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parts of white starch, and four parts of gum-Arabic. 
All the substances to be in fine powder, and to be 
weighed. After the powders are well mixed in a 
mortar, water is to be gradually added, the rubbing 
being continued until it assumes the proper consist- 
ence. The cement is then to be poured into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and preserved for use. It must be 
kept earefully corked, as it soon dries, especially in 
warm weather. This cement is also used by artificial 
flower makers, and by confectioners, for any pur- 
poses of their trade for which they require cement. 

A very good cement for joining China, glass, or 
any other substance, may be made by boiling one 
ounce of isinglass in six ounces of water, boiling it 
down to three ounces, and then adding one ounce 
and a half of strong spirits of wine. Let the mixture 
boil for a few minutes, and then, while hot, add half 
an ounce of the milky emulsion of gum ammoniacum, 
and then five drachims of a saturated solution of mas- 
tic in mythylated spirits of wine. Another cement 
of the same kind may be made by adding two parts 
by measure of the above solution of isinglass to one 
part of thick mastic varnish. 

It is useful to know how to fasten the brass letters 
on the plate glass in shop windows. They are ce- 
mented on with the following composition; Copal 
varnish, fifteen parts; drying oil, five parts; turpen- 
tine, two parts; liquefied glue, made with a very 
small quantity of water, five parts; these are to be 
melted together in a water bath, and ten parts of 
quicklime added and thoroughly mixed with it. The 
lime for this purpose must be recently burnt, and in 
a state of very fine powder. White of egg made into 
a paste with recently burnt quicklime, forms an excel- 
lent cement for repairing auy broken China images, 
pieces of spar or marble ornaments that are not ex- 
posed to the action of water; and in cases where the 
white color of the cement is not objectionable, it 
forms a very strong cement. 

The best cement for fixing hones for sharpening 
knives is made by melting common glue with half its 
weight of rosin, and a little red lead. Shellac, either 
by itself or in combination with other substances, 
forms a cement that dries rapidly, and makes a very 
strong union. 

A cement which answers very well to cause paper 
labels to adhere to glass and tin is made by boiling 
one part of borax and three of shellac in water toa 
proper consistence. It forms a cheap and servicea- 
ble cement, but it dries rather slowly. This liquid 
is extensively employed to stiffen hats. 





ARTIFICIAL CHALYBEATE WATERS. 

THESE waters are most strengthening and tonic in 
all cases of debility. They have long since cbtained 
the highest celebrity for complaints peculiar to wo- 
men, and too great attention cannot be paid to aid 
in increasing the use of them. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that they are not suidet to all con- 
stitutions, as for instance, for persons of full habit of 
body, and those of plethoric or inflammatory condi- 
tions of system. To make an agreeable effervescent 
chalybeate draught:—Mix two drachms of erystal- 
lized sulphate of iron with three draclims of pulver- 
ized loaf-sugar, and divide into twelve parts, which 
may be folded up im paper and termed “ powders.” 
Mix two drachms of pulverized bicarbonate of soda 
with three drachms of pulverized loaf-sugar, and di- 
vide into twelve parts, which may be folded in papers 
as the former, but the papers should be of a different 
color. Take one of each of these powders, and dis- 
solve them separately, each in half a glass fall of 
water; pour one glass into the other, and drink dur- 
ing effervescence, 


Another Receipt.—Dissolve any amount of crystal- 
lized citric acid in four times the weight of hot water, 
charged with pure peroxide of iron in the washed 
state, precipitated by ammonia from the sulphate of 
iron. This solution sweetened, and charged with 
carbonic acid gas, forms a most agreeable draught 
and is salutary to the stomach. 

Another Receipt.—Pour a pint of water, impreg- 
nated with fixed air, wpon an ounce of iron fijings. 
Let it remain four-and-twenty hours in a cool place, 
then pour off the liquid, which will be ready for use. 
Chalybeate water may be well taken two or three 
times a day, but should be used sparingly, especially 
at first—that is, should not be too strongly impreg- 
nated with iron, nor more than half a tumbler taken 
at a time. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Drop Cake.—A haif pint of rich cream, and a half 
pint of egg, beat the yelks and whites separately, add 
a teaspoonful of salt, and as much flour as can be 
beat in with 2 spoon; it should be just thick enough 
to drop from a spoon; butter pans and drop the cake 
on it; let it bake hard. If the cream is sour, add 
soda. . 

Arrowroot Cake.—Separate and beat twelve 
eggs. Add to the yelks gradually one pound of best 
pulverized sugar, beat half an hour, then add gradu- 
ally the whites, beating another half hour. Add the 
juice of one large lemon, the flavor of the skin should 
have been rubbed on the sugar. Now make the bake- 
pan ready, line it with buttered paper sides and bot- 
tom, then add gradually, stirring lightly, half a pound 
of sifted arrowroot. Sift pulverized sugar over the 
top. , 

Excellent Soda Sponge Cake.—Half a teacup of but- 
ter, two of sugar, three of flour, and four eggs. Mix 
the butter and sugar, then add the yelks of the eggs, 
well beaten, and afterwards the whites. Mix one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar in the flour, and pass 
it through the sieve; stir it in the cake, and lastly, 
dissolve a half spoonful of soda in half a cup of milk, 
and strain it in the cake. Mix quickly, and bake im- 
mediately in a quick oven without scorching. This 
eake should be used fresh, and but little baked at 
once. It can be flavored as desired, though not need- 
ing extracts as much as sponge cakes without butter, 
having a much more decided taste. : 


White Cup Cake.—One cup of butter and two o 
white sugar beat to a cream; beat five eggs as lightly 
as possible, and stir them in the cake, stir in four 
teacups of sifted flour, grate in a little nutmeg, dis- 
solve a very small teaspoonful of soda in as little hot 
water as possible, and strain in the cake, stir it in, 
and add lastly a teacu» of sour cream, stirred in as 
quickly and lightly as possible; bake immediately. 

Wine Pudding.—Moisten sponge or lady cake with 
wine, add a little lemon or vanilla, nutmeg and pow- 
dered sugar; beat separately four eggs, and stir them 
in a pint of rich cream; mix the whole together, beat- 
ing well, pour it in a deep dish well buttered, and 
bake a light brown: when cold, cover it with a light 





can be flavored with lemon or strawberry-juice; the 
latter gives a pinkish tinge, but little must be used, 
or the frosting will be too thin. This is a beautiful- 
looking puddiag; serve with egg wine-cream sauce, 
made as follows: beat thoroughly three eggs; heat 
a half pint of wine over steam until nearly boiling 
| hot, strain the egg through a wire sieve, and mix it 
| gradually with the wine while hot: when cool, add 
half a pint of rich sweet cream beat stiff, and a little 
nutineg. 








frosting and dry it without scorching; the frosting , 
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Editors’ Gable. 


A HEALTH-GIVING TREE. 

Tae stories about the baleful upas-tree, which 
were once half credited, and still furnish some fa- 
vorite images to our poetic literature, are now known 
to have had hardly that foundation in truth which 
elevates a fable intoa myth. Instead of a vegetabie 
monster, whose exhalations blight the verdure of a 
wide valley, and bring death to every creature that 
approaches it, we are aware that it is a commonplace 
tree, a native of the East India Islands, known to 
botanists by the learned name of antiaria, and pos- 
sessing, like many other plants, a juice which is 
poisonous, if mixed with the blood ef an animal. 

But there is a tree of a directly opposite character, 
whose properties, purely beneficent, are hardly less 
surprising than those once ascribed to the upas. If 
they were less strongly attested, one might well feel 
justified in doubting them. They rest, however, on 
so many testimonies, and are of such importance 
that they deserve to be generally known. Indeed, 
the tree, if its asserted usefulness is fully confirmed 
by future experience, may prove to be, like the pines 
of Michigan and the live oaks of Florida, of national 
value, though in a different way from either of those 
useful products of the forest. 

The “eucalyptus,” or gum-tree, of Australia, is 
weil known by the accounts of travellers and natu- 
ralists. There are several varieties of it, all noted 
for some peculiar qualities. They exude a resinous 
gum, which has some useful properties, and from 
which their common appellation is derived. Their 
scientific name, eucalyptus (well covered), is due to 
the double clothing of bark which enyelops the 
trunk. The inner or true bark is nearly an inch 
thick. This is sometimes torn off by the natives in 
wide strips, and used in constructing their tempo- 
rary dwellings. There is also a thin outer cuticle, 
which falls off once a year, leaving the inner bark 
exposed. As the latter Is of different hues of red, 
yellow, gray, and brown, the aspect of an Australian 
forest at this season, as described by travellers, with 
the variously colored trunks supporting their masses 
of dark foliage. is very singular and striking. The 
particular tree now in question is a peculiar spe- 
cies which has lately come into notice. Its botani- 
cal name is “eucalyptus globulus,”’ which, we sup- 
pose, may be rendered the round-topped gum-tree. 
It is said to grow very rapidly, and to attain gigantic 
dimensions, Its remarkable quality is the power 
which it possesses of destroying miasmatic influence 
in districts subject to fever. It has, we are told, “‘the 
singular property of absorbing ten times its weight 
of water from the soil, and of emitting antiseptic cam- 
phorous effluvia. When planted in marshy ground, 
it will dry it upin a very short time.” A French 
scientific observer, M. Gimbert, has been for some 
time engaged in coilecting evidence in regard to it, 
and has lately embodied the results in a communi- 
cation to the Academy of Sciences. A summary of 
this paper is given by the London Medical Times 
ahd Gazette, which does not question the correct- 
ness of the facts or the conclusions. Some of these 
facts are truly astonishing. The English, itis stated, 
were the first to prove the efficacy of the tree. They 
planted it at the Cape of Good Hope, and within two 
or three years the trees “completely changed the 





Climatic conditions of the unhealthy parts of the 
colony.” The French, a few years later, had it 
planted extensively in Algeria. Some of the results 
are thus described :— 


“ At Pardock, twenty miles from Algiers, a farm, 
situated on the banks of the Hamyze, was noted for 
its extremely pestilential air. In the spring of 1867, 
poout 18,000 of the eucalyptus were planted there. 

n July of the same year—the time when the fever 
season used to set in—not a single case occurred, yet 
the trees were not more than nine feet high. Since 
then, complete immunity f-om fever has been main- 
tained. In the neighborhood of Constantine, the 
farm of Ben Machydlin was equally in bad repute, 
It was covered with marshes, both in winter and 
summer. In five years the whole ground was dried 
up by 14,000 of these trees, and farmers and children 
enjoy excellent health. At the factory of Gue de 
Constantine, in three years 2, plantation of eucalyp- 
tus has transformed twelve acres of marshy soil into 
a magnificent park, whence fever has completely 
disappeared.” 


The tree has also been tried in Cuba, and with the 
same result. The fever and other diseases pecullar 
to marshy regions have been banished from the 
heretofore unhealthy districts in which it has been 
planted. In particular, a railway station is men- 
tioned which was so pestilential that the officials 
could not be kept there longer than a year. “ Forty 
of these trees were planted, and it is now as healthy 
as any other place on the line.” 

It is uncertain whether the tree will flourish in 
cold climates. The Medical Times suggests that ex- 
periments should be made to determine this point. 
Two, however, of the regions in which it has been 
tried—the Cape of Good Hope and Algeria—resemble 
in climate those portions of our Southern low lands 
where feverous complaints are most prevalent. It 
is hardly creditable to our national character that 
England, France, and even Spain, should have been 
beforehand with us in proving the merits of this 
remarkable tree, which, if it can be acclimated in 
our country, may be of inestimable value. 

It is suggested by the English medical journal 
which we have quoted that the tree might be plantec 
to advantage on the west coast of Africa. But there 
would seem to be no reason why this suggestion 
should not receive a much wider sccpe. The great 
obstacle to the extension of civilization in tropical 
Africa, as is well known, has been its pestilential 
climate, to which travellers and missionaries, who 
have remained long in that region, have at length 
invariably succumbed, the latest and saddest exam- 
ple being the lamented Livingstone. It will be a 
wonderful and surely a most unhoped-for exhibition 
of the providential influence which governs the 
world, if, by the aid of this Australian tree, a whole 
continent should be redeemed to civilization and 
Christianity. 


GOOD ENGLISH. 


THERE is one peculiarity of the writers of Queen 
Anne’s time that must strike all readers. What 
good English they wrote! What terse, nervous 
sentences, what vigorous epithets, what a sinewy 
style! And this was not only true of the great mas- 
ters of prose and verse, but of the second rate and 
third rate men, whose names are known only tu the 
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curious. However little they had to say, it was al- 
ways well said. 

Another difference we note between the language 
of Swift and Gay and that of Dickens is the number 
of short strong Engiish sounding werds, relishing of 
the native stock, which the former use at évery 
turn, and which seem to have survived to the latter 
only in particular idioms. Their piace is taken by a 
throng of Latinized or Gallicized terms which are 
only half naturalized, and retain upon our lips half 
the awkwardness of intruders. A double process of 
loss and damage has been at work in the language; 
native words are changed for foreign, and short 
woids for long. We need only compare a page of 
the “Polite Conversation” with a page of “Oliver 
Twist” to see the lamentable weakening. 

Against this constant falling off, our scholars have 
at last resolutely set their face. Poets, philologists, 
antiquarians, all who have to deal with words and to 
compare styles of writing, have united in a strenuous 
plea for the old language, and an endeavor to return 
to it. In Tennyson, in William Morris, in Rossetti, 
in Swinburne, may be found words which had almost 
fallen into disuse, and some of which, perhaps, even 
their authority will not suffice to save. But a stan- 
dard has been raised, and an impulse given. The 
vicious diction of our newspapers and our magazines 
is clearly understood to be a degraded tongue, made 
up of the tawdry finery of three languages, strung 
together with the knowledge and taste of a savage 
delighting in beads and war paint. 

The book from which we proceed to quote is a type 
of the strong distaste with which men of broad read- 
ing and fondness for English regard this spurious 
tongue. It isa history of the epochs of the ianguage, 
from the Ruthwell Cross in 680 to the poems of Mor- 
ris in 1872.* The native element of our composite 
speech is shown, sometimes half driving out in- 
truders, sometimes itself superseded by them. In 
the thirteenth century, the latter process was actively 
at work. 

“Then,” says Mr. Oliphant, “the greatest change 
that ever revolutionized our tongue was made. A 
baleful century it was when we look to English phi- 
lology. though a right noble century in its bearing 
on English polities and English architecture. The 
last word eye @ comparison; if we may liken 
our language to a fine stone buildigg, we shall find 
that in that wondrous age a seventh pers of the goud 
old masonry was thrown down, as if by an earth- 
quake, and was withdrawn from mortal ken, The 
breach was by slow degrees made good with bricks, 
meaner ware from France; and since those times 
the work of destruction and reparation has gone on. 
though to a lesser extent than before. We may pu 
up with the building as it now stands, but we cannot 
help sighing when we think of what we have lost.” 


Here is a graphic account of the gradual introduc. 
tion of French words into the popular tongue after 
the conquest :— . 


“The speech of the weper and lower classes in 
England was almost as distinet for 200 bys after 
1066 as the Arve and the Rhone are when they first 
meet. We see, however, that a few French words 
very early found their way into English. A shrewd 
guescyes ong ago! told us as! ox, shes, ae os 
came ca beef, mutton, an 

smoking on the board. Treading in his steps, I ven- 
ture to guess how our bluff forefathers began their 
studies in the French tongue. We may imagine a 
cavalcade of the new aristocracy of England, ladies, 
and knights, men who perhaps fought at —— 
in their youth; these alight from their steeds at 
door of One of the churches that have lately arisen 
throughout the land ina style unknown to Earl God. 
win. e riders are by acrows mo cen 
and bedesmen, who put forth all their little stoe 
French: ‘ Lady Coun clad in ermine and sabeline, 





look from your rey. Be of your treasure 
to the poor and ; of neh he # bestow Bone 
riches on us, rather than on jogelours. We will put 
| our orisons for 5 after the manere and custom 
of our religion. For Christ’s passion, ease our pov- 
erty 1 some measure ; that is the best penance, as 
i a, sermon sa: 


in his ys. 
and Virgins, show us mercy,’ 
*** Not one of cabo French words were in English 
use before the battle of Hastings; but we find every 
one of them set down in writing within a century of 
thas date, so common had they become ngl 
10 


Mr. Oliphant then goes on to show how, the no. 
bility and the lawyers of England both being French, 
the vocabulary of war, hunting, the table, the courts, 
became thoroughly Gallicised. This part of his book 
is intensely interesting :— 


“The mischief was now done; we must not be hard 
on Colonel Hamley, on Blackstone, or on the com- 
pilers of the Anglican Prayer Book, or on the de- 
seriber of a fashionable wedding in the Morning 
Post, or on the chronicler of the Lord Mayor's feast, 
or on the editors of the Lancet and the ilder, for 
dealing in shoals of foreign terms. Nearly 600 years 
ago it was settled that the technical diction of their 
res ve crafts must toa great extent be couched 
in neh and Latin. There were about 150 Romance 
words in our tongue before 1066, being mostly the 
names of church furniture, forei plants, and 

animals. About 100 more Romance words 
ot the right of citizenship before the year 1200. 
y, 800 other Romance words become com- 
mon with our writers before the r 1300; and _be- 
fore these came in, many hundreds of good old Eng- 
lish words had been put out of the way. Fearful 
was the havoe done in the thirteenth cen . Sore 
is our Joss; but those of us who love a Teutonic dic- 
tion should blame, not Chaucer or Wickliffe, but the 
Franciscans of an earlier age; for they, if I guess 
aright, were the men who wrought the great change 
in our store of words.”’ 


How the monkish orders wrought such a change, 
how the new English is a different tongue from the 
old, and what constitutes good and bad English in 
1874, we must wait fo. another paper to describe. 





THE SWANS ON THE THAMES. 


WE select this charming portrait of the swan from 
the recent work of Mr. Hamerton.* When shall we 
have the pleasure of seeing these glorious birds in 
their place at home on the Schuylkill? They should 
ornament our rivers at FAIRE-MOUNT, and display 
their majestic beauty when our nation celebrates 
her first Centennial. 


“The wild swan is not so beautiful nor so majestic 
as the living ornament of our own familiar Thames. 
No painter who undertook to represent a royal pro- 
he on the river would fail to give us the noble 

rd close to the — bn is white breast 
meets the wavelets, impelled invisibly by rhythmic 
impulses; his soft wings catch the gentle airs of 
summer; whilst high on the ful neck dwells 
the living head that governs that perfect motion. 
What need of green of parrot, or scarlet of flamingo. 
or insect irideseence ? What need of any color but 
that ofuicest whiteness, that golden beak, and that 
one touch of black ? 

“We have full liberty to enjoy the beauty of these 
glorious birds, without any prosaic drawback from 
our ideal. are completely harmoniously 
majestic. te | are full of courage, they are de- 
votedly faithful and affectionate, and they live a 
hundred years. Yet, since the bird who could match 
the in courage, and man himself in eens, 
and with whose beauty the king of the gods did not 
disdain to clothe himself, had never given the least 
sign of any musical taleat or accomplishment; the 
fertile human imagination, always so unwilling to 
leave any hiatus in its ideals, invested that most po- 
etical of the swan’s pons at the close of a song- 
less life; as if the bird which never been musical 
when most happy, became so in the dark shadow of 





* The Sources of Standard English. By T. L. K. 
Oliphant. MacMillan & Co. 1873 





“Chapters on Animais.” See Lite N 
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imminent dissolution. Of all strange old naiete I 
this is one of the most cur y beautiful.” 





A DREAM. 

Axsovu BEN ADHEM (how that tribe increases !)— 
Pondering one night, oer mortgages and leases, 
Fell dead asleep in his old office chair, 
And saw, or thought he saw, an angel fair. 
Gazing upon her with astonished eyes, 
“ Excuse this seeming of ill bred surprise! 
But I’m not dead, you know—not really dead!” 

* As a door-nail,” the spirit smiling said. 

“ But this cannot be Paradise, 1’m sure; 
Everything looks so commonplace and poor— 
Old rusty, fusty books and parchment rolls— 
An odd place this to put departed souls!” 

The angel pointed to the loaded shelf; 
“Each book is filled, unconscious, by yourself; 
You cannot read them, even—lettered fair, 
And in your own handwriting as they are. 
Forgotten deeds—notes cancelled—deeds of gift— 
Leper’s and outcast’s eyes to heaven lift. 
You look surprised, Ben Abou; you ne’er thought, 
While you among the poor and needy wrought, 
*Twas God’s will you were doing.” 

To her Ben 

Said, with amazement, “ Was that God’s will, then ? 
I thought His will was, I my soul should save; 
For that, I’ve had no time; so like a slave 
I've had to work. I helped men when I could, 
But sin about one cuts one off from good ; 
No priest, no altar, so no prayers I’ve said; 
I meant to do this on my dying bed.” 

“God kept your record,” said the angel, “ when 
You visited the sorrowing sons of men; 
When you the widows’ heart lit with joy’s flame, 
And children’s eyes shone brighter when you came, 
You did these unto Him, not for reward, 
You entered then the joy that’s of the Lord. 
Right for right’s sake. In this let work have rest; 
Who loves, and works, and blesses, shall be blessed. 
And mark! Who does good works to savg¢ his soul 
Has not a soul worth saving—that’s the whole.” 


When morning broke upon the peaceful face, 
Its rugged outlines smoothed by heavenly grace, 
No priest stood by to shrive the unconscious one; 


But did not Christ himself pronounce, ** Well done?” 
eee 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 


**#* LapiEs can do something for young women 
which young women are not likely to do for them- 
selves. Supposing the word “ladies” to signify a 
certain amount of physiological information, and to 
include so much of interest in the health and welfare 
of such of their own sex as are compelled to work at 
the pleasure and in the mode decided by men. We 
will suppose this, and superadd a benevolent wish to 
lend a hand to any who need help. 

“In our large retail stores at the North (and possi- 
bly you may have a similar custom), young girls are 
very often employed to wait on customers. There 
are some men who do the heavy lifting of goods; but 
in fancy stores especially, the attendance is almost 
exclusively that of girls. Of course, where trade is 
brisk, and during certain hours of the day, these 
girls are constantly moving, and, though fatigued at 
night, are not so soon necessarily injured in health 
by their fatigue. Many, however, whose duties keep 
them standing through the long hours, only half oc- 
cupied by customers, find their health seriously 
injured. 

“The employers of these girls, from a natural de- 
sire to have the appearance of bustle and briskness 





in their shops, are not willing that the girls should 
sit down at all through the day ; and one who should 
persist in asking for the relief of having a stool be- 
hind the counter, where she might rest herself five 
minutes in the intervals of waiting on customers, 
would most likely receive her dismissal. A girl, who 
looked pale enough to faint with fatigue, would not 
allow for an instant that she was tired, to her em- 
ployer, though the moment before his approach, she 
had spoken freely of it to me, but added that it was 
hopeless to expect any relief from fatigue. ‘They 
won’t allow it; they say it looks lazy.’ 

“These girls, who are dressed unsuitably to begin 
with, as most of them show by their tightly-fitting 
waists, become excessively tired after a few hours of 
standing and measuring goods. Their ankles be- 
come weak and swollen by continual standing; their 
backs are weak and painful; and, partly from con- 
strained dress, but mostly from constrained position 
and unrest, the whole constitution, even of a girl 
who begins her career in a shop, with firm health, is 
soon injured, and the health permanently ruined. 
To any one conversant with the disposition of the 
internal organs, this injury is seen to be inevitable. 

“In the town where | live, two or three influential 
persons easily persuaded the storekeepers to allow 
stools to be placed behind the counters, for the use 
of the girls when no attendance was required. It 
would be well if the girls themselves could make 
such relief a condition of their engagements; but as 
the supply is more than equal to the demand of this 
commod'ty, this is not practicable. What these suf- 
ferers cannot do for themselves, the combined effort 
of a few wealthy and fashionable customers would 
easily effect. I think any physician would agree .. 
with my view of the subject—I mean the importance 
of girls not being obliged to stand all day, whatever 
may be the condition of their health. If women in- 
sist on opening for themselves new avenues for busi- 
ness, they should also try to modify circumstances, 


so far as they are necessary to heaith.” 
eee 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


A Just Dects1on.—The “ common law”’ of England 
was formerly styled “the perfection of human rea- 
son.” Some zealous reformers of modern times, go- 
ing to the opposite extreme, have been inclined to 
treat it as a monument of the ignorance and unwis- 
dom of our ancestors. It has, however, been made 
the foundation of a decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, which, we think, will commend it- 
self to the judgment of all readers. On the question 
whether women could legally be elected on school 
committees, the court held, according to the report, 
that, as the constitution of the State contains nothing 
relating to these committees, “‘the common law of 
England is our law on the subject, permitting women 
to fill any local office of an administrative character, 
the duties attached to which were such that a woman 
was competent to perform them.” This test of 
“competence” is surely the true one, and for once 
the much-abused common law of our forefathers has 
vindicated its ancient title. 


THE EpDUCATRESS.—Here is an encouraging exam- 
ple for young women to fit themselves for the higher 
branches of educational duties :— 


i young women have recently been elected to 
the charge of departmentsein literary institutions— 
Mies Rice 2 + va toeh being Mathematical Professor, 
and Miss M: B. Read, Professor of German and 
French in Missourt State University. Both ladies 
ape yd prepared themselves for their positions 

by study here and in Europe.” 
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A FAITHFUL PRIEST AND A FoonisH WoMAN.—A 
story is told of a woman who freely used her tongue 
to the scandal of chars, and meee a confession to 
the priest of what she done. ve her 3 ripe ripe 
thistle-top, and bade her go out “ va s directions 
and scatter the seeds one bo one. Wondering at the 
penance, she obeyed, and then returned and told her 
confessor. To her amazement he bade her go back 
and gather the ene seeds; and when she ob- 
jected that it would be impossible, he replied it 
would be still more difficult to gather up and d 
all the evil reports which she had circulated a 
others. Moral.—Beware of sowing thistle seeds. 


Heulth Department. 


SMALLPOX ( Variola). 

THE most important thing is that people should 
know first, when they have got the disease; and 
secondly, how to avoid catching it; in other words, 
the symptoms and the mode of prevention. We shail 
take first— 

Symptoms.—And here the most important thing 
for people to know is the earlier symptoms, so that 
they may isolate themselves in a room, or have them- 
selves removed to a hospital, until the danger of con- 
veying the disease to others passes over. Supposing 
a person to take the smal)pox into his system, there 
is an interval of twelve days without any apparent 
effect. This is what the doctors call the period of 
latency, or incubation. During this period the pa- 
tient does not complain. At the end of this time 
begin the feelings of illness, which are some degree 
of shivering, lassitude, sickness, headache, and gene- 
ral aching or soreness, and especially a sore pain in 
the muscles of the back. Most of these symptoms 
are common to the onset of other febrile diseases. 
The distinctive one is the pain in the back, accom. 
panying the others. This is so acute and severe, 
that we have known the doctor sent for on account 
of the pain in the back, from the feeling that the 
back had been injured or sprained. During an epi- 
demic of smallpox, such symptoms should always ex- 
cite suspicion, and the person affected should keep 
himself secluded as much as he can, and should con- 
fine himself to one room as thinly furnished with 
bed-hangings as possible. At the end of forty-eight 
hours, or thereabouts, an attentive observer will pro- 
bably notice a few pimples or spots. They appear in 
the following order: First, on the face, neck, and 
wrists; secondly, on trunk; and lastly on the lower 
extremities. These spots gradually enlarge for a 
week. After a short time a little pus or matter may 
be seen in the tops of them. They ripen about the 
ninth day, at which time the spots break ; the matter 
in them oozing out so as to form a crust or scab. In 
four or five days more these scabs begin to fall off. 

Amount of Eruption.—The severity of any given 
case depends on the amount of eruption. If the 
spots are few in number they remain distinct, do not 
run into each other, and do not spoil and scar the 
skin. On the contrary, if the spots are very nume- 
rous, leaving little clear skin between them, they run 
into each other. When the body is covered with 
spots, and all these spots have to be filled, it can 
easily be imagined how much fever and irritation 1 
caused. So much depends on the amount of erup- 
tion, that doctors divide smallpox cases into two 
classes, the discrete and the confluent—the discrete 
being that form in which the spots are few and do 
not coalesce, and the confluent that in which .they 
do. The danger to life from the disease is almost 
confined to the severe or confluent cases, and in these 
it is greatest at the time of the maturation of the 
spots, or about the eleventh day of the disease, or 














the eighth of the eruption. At this time occurs what 
is called the secondary fever. After the first appear- 
ance of the eruption the fever subsides, until the 
spots begin to fill with matter, or about the seventh 
day ; then begins an increase of feverishness, which 
reaches its height between the ninth and eleventh 
days. Unvaccinated people are very ill generally 
during this period of secondary fever, restlessness 
and sleeplessness being a prominentsymptom. When 
the disease takes a favorable turn, fever comes to al 
end about the thirteenth day, sleep returns, and the 
patient begins to feel less ill. 

The Dregs of Smalipox.—Smallpox is not only a 
loathsome disease in itself, making the patients of it 
objects of danger and dread to others, but it leaves 
behind it in many cases, fora greater or less length of 
time, weakness, skin eruptions, such as boils, ulcers, 
carbuncles, sore eyes, etc. 

Treatment.—Cases of smallpox are too serivus to 
be treated by non-medical persons, unless at sea, or 
in other remote situations. Mild cases do not require 
much medicine; chiefly rest, fresh air, and a curtain- 
less bed, with not too much bed-clothing ; light diet, 
principally of milk, beef-tea, etc. During the erup- 
tive and feverish stage of the disease, the following 
cooling mixture may be taken:— 

Citrate of potash . . . . ldrachm. 
Spiritsofnitre . . «. « saeees. 
ater to. unces, 

Mix. An eighth part to be taken wee four hours. 

Dover’s powder, from five to ten grains, at bed- 
time, may be taken, if there is great sleeplessness. 

Lemonade, orangeade, and such drinks may be 
taken freely. 

At the end of two weeks, or three, supposing the 
patient to be going on well, he is likely to be helped 
by small doses of quinine, such as the following pre- 
scription :— 


See ee . 8 grains. 
Dilute sulphuricacid . . .. ldrachm. 
aw nt te ° ; ° - } ounce. 


Water to. . 8S ounces. 
Mix, An eighth part three times a day. 

As soon as appetite returns a good diet will be re- 
quired, 

As many of the scabs as possible should be gathered 
from the bed-clothes from day to day, and burnt. 

All persons waiting on the sick should be revacci- 
nated. After this operation they will be practically 
proof against the disease. 

The patient’s linen should be disinfected by being 
steeped in a tub of water, containing half an ounce 
of erystaliized carbolic acid, for three hours, then 
dried and well éroned. Nurses’ linen should be sub- 
jected to the same precautions. The air of the room 
should be disinfected by putting a little chloride of 
lime in a saucer daily, and adding to it a tablespoon- 
ful of dilute sulphuric acid, or less if the chlorine 
disengaged irritates the patient's throat. The room 
should be well ventilated. 

Precautions against Taking Smallpox. — Every- 
body above the age of nine years should be revac- 
cinated; and where smallpox obtains in a house, 
everybody would act wisely to be revaccinated. 

Ts it Wise to be Vaccinated ?—It is amazing that at 
this time of day any parents should be found so weak 
as to deny to their children the benefits of vaccina- 
tion. In unvaccinated children smallpox is a killing 
disease. Of 103 cases admitted to a smallpox hospi- 
tal below the age of ten years, no less than fifty-four 
died. In other words, more than one in two cases 
proved fatal. Atall ages, of the vaccinated, 9.8 per 
cent. died ; of the unvaccinated, 45.8 per cent. died. 
This is saying nothing of the other consequences 
short of death, such as blindness, boils, carbuncles, 
ulcers, etc. etc. 
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From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

AS IT SHOULD BE. By “ Alex,” author of “ As 
She Would Have It.” A man has kindly given his 
thoughts and attention to the ‘ woman question ;” 
and by avoiding a like study and accepting his con- 
clusions in the matter, all women will be saved 
much trouble. He thinks it is best women should 
not have the suffrage granted them—not because 
they are not physically able to accept the duties be- 
longing to it; not because they are intellectually 
unable to cope with political problems; not because 
entering the political arena will degrade them 
morally; nor because they have no wrongs to be 
righted; but, like the intoxicated man who, when 
the street whirled in his drunken vision, sat down 
and waited until his own doorway should come to 
him; so, as the world is improving every day, if 
women will be content te wait patiently, everything 
will be righted in course of time without their inter- 
ference. 

THE HEIR OF MALREWARD; or, Restored. 
By the author of “Son and Heir,” ete. An English 
novel of the ordinary type, well written, unexcep- 
tionable in character, and worth reading. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

LOVE AND LIBERTY. A Thrilling Narration 
of the French Revolution of 1792. By Alexander Du- 
mas. The French Revolution is a fitting theme for 
the pen of Dumas, and it is dealt with in a masterly 
manner. It is a romance founded upon facts which 
outromance romance itself. The admirers of Dumas 
will be eager to secure this book. 

MISS LESLIE’S NEW RECEIPTS FOR COOK- 
ING. This is a standard work on culinary art, and 
will be found of practical value to every housekeeper. 

MARGARET HAMILTON. A Novel. By Mrs. 
C. J. Newby. 

RIGHT AND LEFT. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. 
Newby. 

Mrs. Newby is quite a popular English author, and 
her stories will be admired and appreciated by read- 
ers of light literature. 

THE GYPSY CHIEF. By George W. M. Reynolds. 


From Henry C. Lx, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. April, 1874. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M. D., assisted by I. Minis Hays, M. D. 

From Harper & Brorners, New York, through 
CLAXTON, Ri MSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. By Charles Nordhoff, 
author of “California.” This is an exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable work, telling of the natural 
features and resources of our western borders, and 
describing that isolated island nation which com- 
mercial and other ties have rendered akin to us. It 
is a beautiful volume in appearance, handsomely 
bound, and properly fllustrated. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. Jts Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bear- 
ings. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D., author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” etc. To those to whom the 
wordy battles of the evolutionists and anti-evolution- 
ists have been meaningless, because they failed to 
understand the exact premises of either, this book 
will be acceptable. It defines the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in its length and breadth, Though its author 





has an avowed leaning toward the theories of Dar- 
win, still he has not hesitated to point out their 
weak points as well as their strong ones. It isa 
valuable work for the inquirer after scientific knowl 
edge. 

JOHN WORTHINGTON’S NAME. A Novel. By 
Frank Lee Benedict, author of “‘My Daughter Eli- 
nor,” etc. This is an exciting and romantic story, 
the scene of whieh is laid partly in Europe and 
partly in America. It does credit to the author, 
who is fast winning his way to the front rank of 
American novelists. 

A FAST LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGHWAY. 
By Joseph Taylor. A really readable book, which 
should be put in one’s satchel at the beginning of a 
journey by cars, to. be fully appreciated. It is all 
about railroad life, and is not only rich with valuable 
information, but brim-full of fun. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coarss, Philadelphia :— 

SHE LOVED HIM MADLY; or, “Le Beau Ro- 
land.” By Goutran Borys. Translated from the 
original French by O. Vibeur. An exceedingly sen- 
sational and decidedly Frenchy story, which will no 
doubt amuse and please the indiscriminate novel 
reader. , 

FEMALE BEAUTY; or, the Art of Human Deco- 
ration. By Dr. A. Cazenave. And Zhe Art of 
Pleasing. By Ernest Feydeau. Translated from 
the original French by Miss M.S. Nash. It seems 
as though women, in all ages of the world, and of all 
nations, have allowed their thoughts to dwell suffi- 
ciently upon their personal appearance, without 
their being specially incited thereto by advice from 
men. Still, with much that is absurd in this volume, 
there is also much of practical value in regard to 
health and its effect upon the appearance ; so much, 
indeed, that we think most young women would be 
benefitted rather than otherwise by reading it. 


From WARREN & Wyman, New York, through 
PorTER & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

CURE FOR THOUGHT-TAKING. By George 
Macdonald. A wise little book for careful reading 
and serious consideration, which we can gladly 
recommend, 

From Carter & Brotuers, New York, through A. 
MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

A LAWYER ABROAD. By Henry Day. Mr. Day 
is one of those eager travellers who, having found a 
vast deal of unexpected pleasure and information in 
his travels, is anxious to share it with us who stay at 
home. His book is neither original nor striking, but 
it abounds with sketches and incidents, and contains 
many particulars about eminent men and women, 
which will make it pleasant reading. 

MABEL HAZARD'S THOROUGHFARE. By the 
author of the “‘ Win and Wear” series. 

LITTLE TRIX; or, Grandmamma’'s Lessons. 
“Little Trix” goes away to live for a time with her 
grandfather and grandmother, and to learn from 
them many things which she could never have heard 
at home. Her story is pleasantly and tenderly told, 
with that feeling for childish joy and sorrow that 
makes a book lifelike and readable. It is not easy 
to write a story for children, for a quick appreciation 
of their characters, and a sympathy with them as 
thorough as our author’s, is not often found. 

From LortnG, Boston, through CLAXTON, REM- 
SEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

JULIUS; or, The Street-Boy out West. By Ho- 
ratio Alger, Jr. “Julius” played a prominent part 
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im the story of “Slow and Sure,” the last volume of 
the first of the “‘ Tattered Torn” series. This is the 
first volume of the second of the * Tattered Torn” 
series. 

From Rosperts BRorHeErs, Boston, through J. B. 
LapPrincotTT & Co., Philadelphia:— 

CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. By Philip Gelbert 
Hamerton. Mr. Hamerton’s name has a friendly 
and pleasant sound in the ears of many readers. 
His * Thoughts Upon Art” and his * Painter’s Camp” 
are favorites with students of the fine arts; and his 
“Intellectual Life” appeals to a far broader class— 
to all who desire to-live in that lofty region whose 
charms increase with every day’s sojourn. This 
book has a more modest aim. It is made of chapters 
of pleasant gossip about animals—dogs, cats, horses, 
cows, wolves, birds—each of which gives, in a few 
life-like strokes, the distinctive attributes of the 
kind. There is a pleasant sense of intimacy, more- 
over, in our minds, when Mr. Hamerton takes us 
into his confidence, and tells us of his own particular 
pets, and of his feelings towards them. The illustra- 
tions, by two celebrated animal painters, Karl Bod- 
mer and Veyrassat, add considerably to the value 
and interest of the volume. We have given some 
extracts jo our readers in the “ Table.” 


From Lotrurop & Co., Boston :— 

BUILDING STONES. By Mrs. Julia P. Ballard. 
This is a book especially adapted for Sunday-schools, 
devoted as it is to bringing its readers into closer 
acquaintance with the Bible. We noticed an excel- 
lent volume from Mrs. Ballard’s pen last month, and 
shall be glad to know that she is a continuous writer 
for the young. 


Godey's Arm-Ehuir. 


JULY, 1874. 


Tats number commences our forty -jifth year and 
eighty-ninth volume. We inaugurate it with another 
of those handsome Chromos that we promised at 
the beginning of the year. “The Cottage Door’” 
is a subject that has admitted of a choice variety of 
coloring being displayed in its execution, and the 
artist has done it justice. The winter scenes that 
we gave in our last December and January numbers 
met with a reception that was a pleasure to us, and 
an incentive to further efforts to improve on this 
branch of our fllustrations. 

The colored fashion plate is also a pretty picture in 
its colorings; the styles of the costumes will com- 
mend themselves to favor. 

The extension sheet has its usual variety of latest 
styles. 

A colored mat for an inkstand is given as an extra 
illustrati »n. 

The Courter, Newark, N. Y., says that “the Lapy’s 
Book is the oldest, one of the ablest edited, and one 
of the best of ladies’ monthlies. In some of its lead- 
ing literary features it has no equal. The fineness 
and variety of its fashion plates and other engravin 
the extent and richness of its literature, the excellent 
taste and ability manifested in all its departments, 
render it a very desirable acquisition for any family 
table. Those who do not know its merits can best 
be convinced of them by calling to see a specimen. 











Tue first chapters of Caroline Orne’s continued 
story are commenced in this number. 





THE “ FLOWER MISSION” IN PHILADELPHIA.--The 
ladies of Philadelphia, following the exanrple of their 
sisters in Boston, have started this new charity. 
The design of the originators is to collect fruits and 
flowers for gratuitous distribution te the sick and 
unfortunate, and the charity patients in the city 
hospitals. No initiation fee is required, and no dues 
are to be exacted—only free will offerings are askel 
for. Their meetings have been participated in by a 
large number of the most influential ladies in the 
city. They have been greatly aided in their good 
work by prominent gentlemen. Contributions in 
money to quite a large amount have been handed in. 
Donations of flowers from the ladies of the city, Ger- 
mantown, Darby, Bristol, Delaware County, have 
been sent in such quantities as to show that the ob- 
ject has taken root in the hearts of all. At the first 
distribution, on the 18th of May, bouquets were sent 
out to the following institutions :-— 


Widows’ Home . Bt ea ond 56 22 ae ud, oe 
Presbyterian | Hospital Soe uals | 
Insane Department of Almshouse: : : | 50 
iers’ Asylum ° oo 1 6 oe 
Almshouse Infirmary b Airei0o et Paulo ade 
Old Man’s Home cde Te bike “acca 
eS eae 
neat Hospital ¥ y ag 50 
Bommvethtc ospital ei mie “elo % . bb 
I os, ww nn @ - . 

St Joseph's Hospital yall ane hee . 100 
Little Sisters of the Poor . é Z ; ° - 100 
magpeeseee Aevum . xs. 6 0 ltl lw OO 
Bedford Street Mission . . .. « « «+ 5O 
Orthopzedic Hospital Se tee ae ae See 
Home for the Homeless eth oy 
Pennsylvania Hospital - 3 
Children’s Hospital sovedi dewots - 40 
Asylum for Deaf antes fad iit sited - 30 
} ae Readers . ; we 
Presbyterian 50 


In addition to the institutions, a hy are dis- 
tributed among the poor sick at their homes. The 
decoration of the coffins of poor children is also at 
tended to. No one can ecenceive the amount of 
pleasure thus conferred upon the inmates of hospi- 
tals, homes, and even of the prisons, where the pre- 
sence of the flowers in the dark cell has been a 
benediction, leading the wanderer up from sin and 
shame to the contemplation of the pure and beau- 
tiful. 

The following are the officers:— 

President, Mrs. B. H. Bartol; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss Laura Merrick; Second Vice President, 
Mrs. D. Li enonts s pnre, Vice President, Miss L. 
Claghorn ; Vice President, Mrs. John W. 
Forne y: Fyn Vice President, Mrs. Daniel Dough- 
erty, ary, Miss H. A. Curtis; Treasurer, Mrs. 

Weigley, 

The pet companies carry all contributions 
free of charge. This noble charity will certainly 
bring a blessing on all engaged in it. 


“Mr. GrorcE W. Cur.ps, publisher of the Philadel- 

phia Public Ledger, is engaged in issuing weekly a 
series of handsome pictorial cards, in colors, on the 
back of which will be found the daily and weekly 
edition of his model paper. There is now published 
the enormous edition of 91,000 daily. Such a circula- 
tion of & morning paper could never have been 
reached, were it not for the enterprise and good 
management of the proprietor. The public appre 
ciates his endeayors to make the Public Ledgera 
family paper. 

Tux ice crop of the State of Maine alone yielded 
the immense amount of 2,000,000 tons. And yet our 
citizens are charged more this summer than in any 
previous year. 
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SuMMER TRAVEL.—Pleasure travel, which has be- 
come so common with all classes of Americans dur- 
ing the summer months, is anticipated by many as 
the most enjoyable event of the entire year. It car- 
ries them to new scenes, familiarizes them with 
strange people, breaks the monotony of their lives, 
relieves them for a time from mental and bodily 
strain, and reinvigorates them for life’s cares and 
duties. It, therefore, becomes a momentous ques- 
tion how this recreation, often limited by considera- 
tions of economy both of time and means, can most 
profitably and pleasantly be enjoyed. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has gained a high reputa- 
tion for the facilities it annually presents this class 
of travellers, and the popularity its lines enjoy is 
well merited. They extend into the most interesting 
portions of the Middle States, and excursionists can 
be carried over them for long distances at low rates, 
without annoying changes or transfers. Its road- 
way and rolling stock are probably the most perfect 
in America, and its management is complete, care- 
ful, and courteous. As a consequence, the comfort 
of travellers is assured, and their safety guaranteed. 

So far as scenery goes, no lines of railroad on the 
continent can surpass those running through Penn- 
sylvania. Magnificent agricultural panoramas, beau- 
tiful river views, splendid mountain pictures, pic- 
turesque hills and valleys, lovely villages, and 
flourishing towns and cities, are seen in quick suc- 
cession. A ride of twelve hours between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg shows more interesting variety than 
can be seen in the same time and distance anywhere 
else in the United States, and from this main chan- 
nel a score of branches run, leading to localities and 
resorts of unsurpassed attractiveness and worldwide 
popularity. 

Theaccommodations provided for summer tourists 
on the line of the Pennsylvania railroad are unsur- 
passed. Good hotels in all the towns reached by it 
are the rule, not the exception, and many of them 
are elegant in all their appointments. It would be 
difficult to select any highway of travel anywhere 
that can compare, in the essentials of comfort, safety, 
expedition, and interest, with the magnificent sys. 
tem of railroads managed by this company. 


HOLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY FOR JULY is 
ready. We have not space to specify the contents, 
but every one who is interested in musie should have 
this number. It has music tor the beginner and the 
practised musician, music which would cost five 
times the price charged for it if purchased elsewhere. 
Send 40 cents to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 
Spriag Garden Street, Philadelphia. The remaining 
six months for 1874 will be sent for $2, and a premium 
of $1 worth of new music will be given. 

New Sheet Music.—The Indian Maiden's Song, by 
Haughton, is becoming more popular every day; it 
is a beautiful song; priee 30 cents. Come Down to 
the Lattice, serenade by Reddie, 20. That Golden 
Lock of Hair, pretty song, with picture title, 35. 
Also, Casilda Polka Mazourka, by Parizot, 30. Au- 
reola Polka, Cloy, showy, 30. Volunteer’s Quick- 
step, by Karl, spirited, 30. Cherry Bounce Schot- 
tische, by Drewer, 20. Pienic Polka, by Campbell, 
just in season, 35. A beautiful new piece sent gratu- 
itously on every $1 order. Addres3 only Mr, Hollo- 
way, as above. 


“HONESTY IS THE Best PoLicy.”—KINGSFORD’s 
Osweeo STARCH, 30 years in constant use, always 
proves the purest and best for all culinary and laun- 
dry purposes. It is used in all the principal cities of 
Europe and the world. Its growing demand has 
compelled another enlargement of the works to a 
capacity of over 33 tous per day. 





WE alluded in our May number to the publicatton 
of a volume of poems by a contributor to the coiumns 
of the Lapy’s Boox—Mr. Luther G. Riggs, editor of 
The Meridan Record, Connecticut. We have since 
received the following (too late for our spring num- 
bers). We think it pretty and appropriate to 


TRUANT MAY. 


Whither away, O truant es 

ag sunbeams bright shoul gid the day! 

So ill the morn, this can’t be y! 

For see, the sun is hid away. 

Oh, whence, I ask, from out the gloaming, 
May the queenly gone a-roaming ? 


Through woods I went; then climbed the hills; 
Then, lngering near the rippling rills, 
I sought in vain the buttercup, 

Whose sunny face with smiles looks up; 
I calied the sweetest flowers by name, 
But to my ear no answer came; 

I searched each quiet, shady spot, 

For wild rose and forget-me-not ; 

For snowy bells of guilderose ; 

For fry woodbine, trumpet-blows ; 
For modest primrose, pale with fear ; 
For bird’s eye, bright as sapphire-star ; 
For rosemary—remembrauce true ; 
For pansies, and for fragrant rue. 

* Ay, sure,” said I, “this brook beside, 
The velvet violet must hide!” 

But all my search in vain, alas! 

No flower from all the springing grass; 
The cowslip, crocus, columbine ; 

The daisy, daffy, elgantine: 

The violet, snowdrop, hawthorn-tree, 
Fox-glove, blue-bell, anemone— 

Of all the flowers, so fine and gay, 

Not one I found in all my way. 


This sure is not our sunny May— 
Our blooming, balmy, rosy May! 
Where does my queenly lady stay? 
Why hides she thus herself away? 
Oh, hither hasten, regal May! 
Ali on a warm and winsome day, 
Come drive the gloomy clouds away! 
Dear May, sweet May, so gay aud airy, 
In bright attire come like a fairy! 
LUTHER G. RiGGs, 


Mr. B. A. LEONARD, a dumb man, at Southbridge, 
Mass., recently recoyered his voice which he lost 
about a year ago, after an attack of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. One morning he was awakened about 
four o’clock by a sense of oppression and faintness. 
He became conscious enough to understand that gas 
was escaping from a coal stove, and that he would 
soon die unless he could get to fresh air; so, after 
many falls and tumbles he gained the outside door, 
when he fainted, but was soon aroused by the lap- 
ping and tugging of a faithful Newfoundland dog. 
Then the thought came to him that his wife and child 
were in the house, and though he had not spoken for 
months ke called loudiy for help, his cries, united 
with the howls of the dog soon arousing a neighbor, 
to whom he told his troubles, and again fainted and 
was insensible for two hours. On recovering he was 
unable to talk, but the doctor, on hearing the case, 
ordered him to visit the gas house and breathe the 
air in the purifying room. After spending an hour 
and a half there he could talk in a whisper, and has 
since steadily regained the perfect use of his voice. 

Goop PRECEPTs.—Society may aid in making the 
laborers virtuous and happy, by bringing children up 
to labor with steadiness, with care, and with skill; 
to show them how to do as many useful things as 
possible; to do them all in the best manner; to set 
them an example in industry, sobriety, cleanliness, 
and neatness; to make all these habitual to them, so 
that they shall never be liable to fall into the con- 
trary; and to let them always see a good living PEO 


ceeding from labor. | 
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THE following little sketch was written by a lady, 
on the occasion of a visit made to that beautiful spot 
known as 

LAUREL HILL CEMETERY. 

We know that it will not matter to us where we 
lie down to our last solemn slumber, if only our sleep 
be the sleep “He giveth His beloved;” yet it is 
pleasant to think of being laid to rest where the sun- 
beams will ripple above our buried heads, where 
sweet flowers bloom, and where all day long melody 
gushes from bright-winged birds. We shudder at 
the thought of being shut out from all the warmth 
and gladness of life; from the glorious beauty of 
earth and sky; and “cold, coffined, and solitary,” to 
lie alone, with the damp sod closing us from all light 
and bloom. 

So I thought as I wandered along the shady paths 
and among the grassy mounds of Laurel Hill. It 
was an autumn afternoon, calm and serene. A fine 
deep curtained heaven, and sunshine soft and warm, 
brightened earth. It was an hour for quiet thoughts 
and tender memories, for communion with nature, 
for soul-converse with the loved and the departed. 
To die! Some have said it is beautiful to die. I 
stvod by an infant’s grave. Was it beautiful to still 
the first glad beatings of that little heart? to hush its 
song so soon? to hide that little form, so wondrous 
fair, in the cold, dark ground? Was it not beautiful 
to add another to the white-winged throng? to swell 
heaven’s music with another's voice? to place ano- 
ther gem in the Master’s crown? 

I stood by the grave of one for whom a nation 
mourned—a wild, wierd spot; but it was fitting that 
the rock, rugged and hard as his life had been, 
should give tothe Arctic heroa sepulchre. He had 
suffered much, done much: in the pride and vigor of 
his manhood he perished—and a great people wept! 
Was not death beautiful to him? 

I paused where talentand ripened years lay burled. 
Before me was the seulptured bust of the sleeper 
beneath. The face was a noble one; intellect, 
thought, and will were there; but in life that lofty 
brow had never lowly bowed; that haughty lip had 
never trembled with grief before the Crueified One. 
The scholar, the man of science, the infidel, had 
perished. Was death beautiful to him? 

I turned to where grateful friends had erected 
their last tribute to genius and love—a graceful 
marble pile. The myrtle, with its delicate blossoms 
clustering around, and surmounted with a harp 
without strings—fit emblem of the shattered genius 
beneath. The gifted author of “Charcoal Sketches” 
had passed away, with the bright promise of his 
youth yet unfulfilled ; but he was not unmissed, aot 
unwept—and death is beautiful to such as he. 

The hour was come to turn homeward, but I 
paused to look where the sun had set in state. The 
west was gorgeous with “the pomp of clouds”—pur- 
ple, crimson, and gold; at my feet glided the river, 
tinged with sunset’s blush; white trees, monuments, 
and tombs seemed all glorified in the fading light. 
I turned away—but it did not seem so sad to die, if 
to die were to rest, after work well done, in a spot 
so fair. M. E. R. 


EARLY Ristnc.—The difference between risin 
every morn at six and at eight, in the course of 
years, amounts te 29,200 hours, or three years one 
hundred and twenty-one days and sixteen hours, 
which are equal to eight hours a day for exactly ten 
years. So that rising at six will be the same as if ten 
years of life (a weighty consideration) were added, 
wherein we may command eight hours every day for 
the cultivation of our minds and the despatch of 
business. 





UsgE, NOT ABUSE, LEISURE.—Increased facilities for 
accomplishing the requisite work of the household 
bring leisure to the mothers and daughters. Too 
often this leisure is fritted away in shopping, visit- 
ing, and superfluous sewing, in a manner which is 
absolutely less improving to the mind than the drud- 
gery which it replaces. But there are some who find 
such a life unsatisfactory, and yet know not how to 
find a better one. Surprising as it may be to those 
women who find occupations drawing them from all 
directions, and who are compelled, by lack of time 
and strength, to turn away from attractive work, 
there are honest inquirers after something to do 
among those women who in comfortable homes find 
themselves the possessors of some spare hours every 
week. In every large city there are many improving 
methods which such persons may pursue. There are 
women’s charities, which cali for laborers ; there are 
classes in English branches and foreign languages 
which they may join for a trifling sum; there are 
agreeable industries which will bring in a little 
pocket-money, where the income is not sufficient to 
allow luxuries, In the country the opportunities are 
less, and yet skilled workers are rarely leftidle. If 
every young girl, who is not kept busy in the house- 
hold, would prepare herself, as far as her circum- 
stances permit, for some systematic, useful expendi- 
ture of her time and strength, there would be less ex- 
cuse for the favorite newspaper charge that women 
are frivolous. It is frivolous to spend day after day 
hunting for cloth of a particular shade, and more 
days in matching it in silk and velvet, ribbon, and 
feather: more days in complicating them all into a 
“suit” to be displayed in a series of “ gossipy” calls 
and more shopping jaunts; when there are bound- 
less realms of curious fact, wonders to be seen and 
heard, great thoughts and beautiful fancies to be pon- 
dered, and a world of men and women with bodies to 
be elothed and fed, minds to be cultured, and souls 
to be saved. 


SPOILED HIS CHARACTER.—A man of bad reputation 
was complaining to his uncle that a certain person 
had ruined his character. , 

“So much the better,” replied uncle, “for it wa 
very bad one; and the sooner it was destroyed, 
more to your advantage.” 


A STUCK-UP NOSE. 


A WOMERN, dreadful rich an’ grand, 
Stuck up her nose at me, 

Because I hain't got clothes as nice 
Nor things as ee as she; 

But if somebody hadn't died, 
And willed her all her duds, 

She might have had ter strain her nose 
Over the washing suds. 

Somebody may be 1 enough 
Ter will me suthin’, too, 

Rewardin’ jenis sich as mine, 
Jist as they orter do. 

I’m sure I wouldn’t be a fool, 

ent eure my nose me _ 

n its place, exceptin’ when 

T'stuek it up at she. SaLLy JERUSHA. 


Were we to ask a hundred men, who from small 
beginnings have attained a condition of respecta- 
bility and influence, to what they imputed their sue- 
cess in life, the general answer would be, “It was 
from being early compelled to think fof and depend 
on ourselves.” 


“Boy, may I inquire where Robinson’s drug store 
is?” asked a very polite and im gentleman. 
“Certainly you may, sir,” replied the boy, very 


one ; 

eh, ell, ai,” yaa gentleman, after waiting a 
ie, “ where js it?” 

wet have not the least idea, ‘yer honor,” said the 


boy. 
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A Town WITHOUT WOMEN.--Looked at from a 
social point of view, what immediately strikes a 


stranger is that Havana, like the Rome of Romulus 
is a city without women. There die annually, out ot 
a population of 205,000 souls, 3682 white males to 1204 
white females, while the deaths among Se colored 
people are, for the males, 1046; for the females, 1099. 

hus, while the sexual numbers of the negro and mu- 
latto population are almost balanced, with respect to 


the whites, the proportion is something more than 
three males to one female. The fact, however, is self- 
evident. Hardly any other woman than negresses are 
tobe seen about. Ladies with any pretension to youth 
and beauty would sooner die than venture out un- 
protected, even for their early mass; and so uncom- 
mon is the sight of decent women unattended in the 
streets that foreign ladies, unacquainted with the 
custom, and sauntering from shop to > become 
the objects of a curiosity not unfrequently degene- 
rating into impertinence. The causes of these dis- 
pesnestions between males and females are not so 

ar to seek. Besides the priests, the soldiers and 
sailors, and the public functionaries, whose tenure 
of office is extremely precarious, who are either de- 
barred from marriage or dread its encumbrances and 
responsibilities, there are here thousands of ish 
immigrants of the lower classes to spot 
by high wages, but looking Vg themselves as birds 
of passage, who, consequently, would hardly dream 
of sending for women from home, while their con- 
tempt for the native race seldom allows them to look 
upon the Creole women with honorable intentions. 
I need not dwell upon the obvious results of this state 
of things. Suffice it to say that regard for women is 
by no means enhanced by their scarcity. There en- 
sues an exclusive male society. The charms of café 
and club life, such as they are, wean the Havana hus- 
band from a home where real feminine aceomplish- 
ments are as unknown as hearth-rugs and fire-irons. 
Housekeeping in the town, and still more in the sub- 
urbs, is terribly up-hill work. Foreign consuls and 
other strangers usually try it on their first arrival, 
but soon learn to iook upon the hotel, with its smells 
and noises, as a haven from domestie storms. No- 
thing like available free service is to be obtained in 
a slave-holding community ; the laziness, and, unless 
awed by the lash, the insolence of the negro bond-men 
communicate themselves to the hired help, whatever 
be the color, race, or sex, working at the same task 
with himinacommon household. Hence man’slife in 
Havana is wholly out-of-doors, while for women there 
is no life within them. Inno town in France or Ital 
have I ever seen so many, or, proportionately, suc 
sumptuous and constantly crowded cafés and restau- 
rants. The Havana merchant is as eager to make 
money as he is ready to squander it. But the town 
supplies little besides gross material enjoyment for 
his money. A box at his third-rate opera,a drive in 
his dreary prado, are all the amusements he ean have 
in common with his wife and daughter. For the rest, 
the women are left to mope alone at home, playing 
bo-peep with the passers-by from their window-grat- 
ings, or pacing the flat_ roofs of their houses like so 
many Sister Annes waiting for those who are never 
coming. With so little wholesome domestic society, 
itis pleasing to hear the characters mvereay given 
for good conduct te the Havana women. Few of 
them, even of the lowest classes, frequent the cock- 
pit and the bull-ring, and the profligacy, the symp- 
toms of which are everywhere only too conspicuous, 
is of Spanish or Américan—altogether of foreign im- 
portation.— Oorrespondent on Times. 


FEATHERED CENTENARIANS.—Among the feathered 
creation, the eagle and raven, the swan and parrot, 
are each centenarians. An eagle kept in Vienna 
died after a confinement of one hundred and four- 
teen years; and on an aneient oak in Shelbourne, 
England, still known as the “raven tree,” the same 
pair of ravens are believed to have fixed their resi- 
dence for a series of more than ninety years, Swans 
upon the river Thames, about whose age there can 
be no mistake, since they are annually nicked by the 
Vintners’ Company, under whose keeping they have 
been for five centuries, have been known to survive 
one hundred and fifty years and more. The melody 
of the ‘lying swan is entirely mythological. Upon 
the approach of death, the bird quits the water, sits 
down upon the banks, jays its head upon the ground, 
— its wings a trifle, and expires, uttering no 
sound. 

The extreme longevity of the parrot is equally au- 
thentie. In the Zoological Gardens of London there 
is a macaw that was admitted to the Tower in the 
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r 1764. At Versailles, during the reign of Charles 
, there was always hanging a cage in the (Ril-de- 
boeuf which contained a parrot purchased bythe Re- 
gent Orleans for the Duchess de Berri. There is not 
a collection of birds in any of the royal aviaries of 
Europe that has notits ancient parrot. The writer 
urchased a gray African parrot in 1856, whose resi- 
ence in Wales was authenticated for seventy-seven 
rs. The bird, more wonderful for variety of 
speech than for her age, learning everything and 
forgetting nothing, accomplished alike in the Welsh 
tongue and the English, born in Africa, living more 
than three-q: rs of a century in Europe, and dy- 
ingin Ame might have been alive now but for 
heedlessness., 1867 she had certainly approached, 
if she had not reached and passed, her one hundredth 
year. Upon a severely cold night in December of 
that year she was sent from New York to Washing- 
ton, and by the way. She was in perfect 
health, had never known a day of sickness, showed 
no decrepitude, enjoyed life Lo the utmost, demanded 
no allowances or concessions on the score of advanced 
years, and malght, but for an exposure to the rigor of 
an unaccustomed climate, have been alive to-day. 


A Paris correspondent of one of the London papers 
tells the following :— 


“A sad incident took place yesterday in the 
ehurch-yard of Grosbois, a village outside of Paris. 
The of a child was about to be lowered into the 
Rave. when the supposed corpse was heard to groan. 

he mother pounced on the coffin and wrenched off 
the lid with a pair of scissors which she had in her 

ket. *Mon Dieu / cried she, ‘my son lives—he’s 
saved!’ And taking the poor littlé shrouded body 
in her arms, she bathed it with tears and kisses. 
But her joy was brief. The child made a movement, 
and, utte ng another feeble groan, threw back its 
head—and died. The mother gazed on the corpse 
with haggard eyes, and then clasped it to her breast 
with despair, and for a few moments her whole body 
was convu Suddeuly she fell to the gronnd as 
if struck by lightning, and, when recovered from 
her swoon, she liad become insane.” 


INSURANCE AMONG THE CHINESE.—The Chinese, 
peculiar enough in almost every other respect, have 
a peculiar way of transacting insurance business, 
which we wonder the ingenious inventors of all man- 
ner of queer insurance have not added to some of 
their co-operative plans. 

They have their “ Burial Insurance Companies.” 
The candidates for membership are initiated secretly, 
and in precisely what manner is not known. They 
are bound by oaths and contracts, so that they have 
sometimes been known to deny the very existence of 
the association, even shertly before they have had 
occasion to receive its benefits. The Chinaman 
does not regard his prospects for the next world par- 
ticularly hopeful, unless his bones are laid to rest 
with those of his ancestors in his native land. Hence 
the provision for the transportation of his remains 
across the Pacific. 

These companies do not confine themselves strictly 
to a burial business, but in some instances provide 
warehouses for the safe keeping of baggage and 
other portables of the Chinese who come to this 
country. They also do some safety-fund banking 
and a health-insurance business, for the benefit of 
members, 

There are other companies which insure all man- 
ner of things. They insure crops, animals, clothing, 
and other personal possessions. They even insure 
yeas men a happy marriage, the judge of happiness 

ing, we suppose, the officers of the company, and 
odo} far as to take risks on the sex of an unborn 
child. 

These societies are, for the most part, organized 
on the mutual plan. A number of those which were 
organized for the purposé of insuring safe and pros- 
— yassages to this omy A have decayed, owlas 

o the difficulty of collecting dues from distant Chi- 
namen, or from those who being thus “ mutually in- 
sured,’”’ became embarrassed, and discontinued the 
payment of their dues. The same weakness of the 
co-operative system has been exhibited among the 
far distant Celestials, as in that system as tried in 
this country. The fact is being more and more fully 
demonstrated, that a sound business management, 
and a capital, sufficiently paid up to be reliable, are 
indispensable to the success of any insurance busi- 
ness. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Issac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 309 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
SJormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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TuIs suburban residence is being built under our part. We have also erected on the plantation a fine 
superintendence upon a very commanding site upon | commodious carriage house in + oa, Ba the ar- 
the heights north of the Falls of Schuylkill, Philadel- | chitecture of the house. It is built by the Ovo law of 

hia, upon ten acres of ground. The building over- proportion, and we consider it a successful example. 


ooks the Park, and can be seen from almost all the | Rate of charges adopted in our office.—5 per cent. 
drives to Germantown and Falls of Schuylkill, and | upon the cost of buil ing for full service and per- 
many drivesin the Park. It is being built by James | sonal superintendence. 2% per cent. for full draw- 
Dobson, Esq., an extensive manufacturer of this | ings, specifications, ete. After the first of July, our 
city. The superstructure is built of Falis of Schuyl- office will be at residence, 804 North Eighth Street. 

‘eet First Story.—V vestibule, 7 feet 6 inches by 2 feet; 
H hall, 12 feet wide; P parlor, 17 by 55 feet; C con- 














FIRST 8T5:.Y. j SECOND STORY. 


kill stone, laid rubble, and pointed with white mor- | servatory, 13 by 17 feet; L beer, 17 by 20 feet ;‘DR 
tar; the roof is of slates. By reference to the plans, | dining-room, 16 feet 6 inches by 26 feet; K kitchen, 
it will be observed that it is very commodious inside, | 14 feet 6 inches by 17 feet 6 inches; S seullery, 11 feet 
and is being finished in the most elaborate manner | by 17 feet 6 inches. 

with black walnut, finely polished, throughout the Second Rory. hall, 32 feet wide; PC principal 
first and second floors. e building will contain | chamber, 17 feet by 36 feet 6 inches; C chamber, 17 
fine porch accommodations, a conservatory, and all | by 18 feet; C chamber, 17 by 18 feet; C chamber, 16 
the modern improvements, to render it one of the | feet 6 inches by 26 feet; B bath-room, 11 by 12 feet; 
most complete rural residences about the city. Its | C chamber, 14 by 15 feet + C caamber, 10 feet 6 inches 
cost will be about $40,000, when completed in every | by 11 feet 6 inches. 
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COMPLETE BUSINESS MEN-—Rare, almost as great 
Poets, are consummate men of business. A man, to 
be excellent in this way, must only be variously gifted, 
but his gifts should be nicely proportioned to one an- 
other. He must have ia a high degree that virtue 
which men have always found the least pleasant of 
virtues—prudence. His prudence, however, will not 
be merely of a cautious and quiescent order, but that 
which, being ever actively engaged, is more fitly 
calied discretion than prudence. Such a man must 
have an almost ignominious love of details, blended 
(and this is a rare combination) with a high power 
of imagination, enabling him to look along extended 
lines of possible action, and put these details in their 
right places. He requires a great knowledge of cha- 
racter, with that exquisite tact which feels unerringly 
the right montent when to act. A discreet rapidity 
must pervade all the movements of his thought and 
action. He must be singularly free from vanity, and 
is generally found to be an enthusiast, who has the 
art to conceal his enthusiasm. 


THE ruins of an ancient city were recently discov- 
ered in Arizona, on the Gila River, several miles 
east of Florence. In places the walls were found 
well preserved, standing to the height of twelve feet 
above the ground. A few metal ornaments and some 
rude stone vases were found in the ruins. 


TuE briefness of the period in which a city may be 
buried in the sand of an African desert is illustrated 
in the case of Ismailia, which was built in 1869, at the 
time of the opening of the Suez Canal. It then had 
10,000 inhabitants. It is now almost deserted, a mise- 
rable remnant of 1000 people only being left. Even 
the palace built by the viceroy to entertain his royal 
guests is becoming dilapidated, and the court-yard 
is half full of drifting sand. Trains between Cairo 
and Ismailia are often sand-bound during a storm. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unver this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must aiways accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
@ post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be es by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be portiosier, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been — 

A. A. D.—There is very little canning done in pri- 
vate families now. Every kind of fruit and vege- 
table can be purchased for less money than it costs 
at home. Peas, beans, and corn, are difficult to keep. 
If you will send your address, which you have not 
done, the money will be returned, as we are 
toanswer all questions, if in our power. 

Lotta.—1, Your answer should depend upon cir- 
cumstances. 2. The same. 

Matilda gg = If you sing well, make rio 

revious excuses. And evenif you sing indifferently, 

hesitate not a moment when a are asked, for few 
people are yy of singing, but every one is sensi- 

e of a desire to please. 


sn you wish to preserve their esteem, be 

ntle. 

4 Jessie.—The blue violet is emblematical of “Can- 
or. ” 


J ane.—Wrong. Never open the door toa little vice, 
lest a great one should enter also. 





Becky.—Poetry declined ; we fail to find any ment 
in the lines. ‘ 

Rose.—We do not believe there is any other mode 
of bleaching linen, without injuring it, but wettin 
it and laying it out upon the grass; as it dries, wet it 
sens, om again spread it out untilfit is as white as 
you re. 

Inquirer.—The fur of the otter ts longer than that 
of the and richer looking. It is rather a dusky 
brown, and is costly. 

Virginia.—Wait patiently, and still try to induce 
| aapad parents to consent to the intimacy, unless—as 

n most instances is the case—they give you very good 
reasons for withholding their sanctidn. 

F. G.—There is nothing that will actually take away 
the smell of onions after you have eaten them. A 
small piece of orris root kept in the mouth somewhat 
disguises the disagreeable odor. 

. R.—** Etiquette” is pronounced et-e-Xet. 

“He and I,” accepted. Thanks. 

" bony Month of May,” accepted. Too late for that 
mont : 

Beth.—1. A locket is most worn. 2. It would be 
impossible to advise about dress, not knowing what 
quantity you have. 

Wild Rose.—We will endeavor to announce next 


month, 
“A Declaration of Love,” declined. 
“To Alice,” declined. 
“Spring,” declined. 
**Love’s Messenger,” declined. 
“Right and Wrong,” accepted. 
“One of my Trials,’’ declined, 
“ Back to the Old Home,” declined. 
F. M.C.—1. No, very taste ; trim with the same 
color. 2. Third dinger of right hand. 
ws mre from New Brunswick, declined. 
“A Wish,” and “My Crown,” declined, 
F. W.—" Now and hen,” accepted. ‘‘An Acros- 
tic,” declined. We never publish them. 
Mrs. R. 8.—Sent bonnet by a April 20th. 
Miss M. T.—Sent hair braid 23d. 
Mrs. Y. H.—Sent box of dresses 25th. 
Mrs. T. P.—Sent boys’ suit 28th. 
Miss L. L.—Sent pattern dress 30th. 
Miss M. E. D.—Sent patterns for afghan May 4th. 
Mrs. 8. L.—Sent dress and hat 8th. ‘ 
Mrs. L. C. F., 8. E. G., W. A. A.—Sent skirt sup- 
rters llth. 
Mrs. C. 1.—Sent stocking supporters 11th. 
Mrs. M. L. G.—Sent India-rubber gloves 12th. 
Mrs. V. 8.—Sent bonnet by express 14th. 
Miss C. R.—Sent cushion, ete., 15th. 
Mrs. L. T.—Sent hair braid 15th. 
Mrs. J. Y.—Sent boys’ suit 17th. 
Mrs. D. R. 8.—Sent box by express 17th. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage’for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, wy oye by checks for the pregoced 
on ee to addressed to the care of A. 

ey, \ 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
jirst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
wane accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as ible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has ne interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans. 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
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is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of bronze-green grenadine, 
made with one skirt; the back breadths plain; the 
front ones trimmed to the waist with narrow ruffles. 
The waist is plaited into a square yoke, trimmed 
with a pointed one of silk, and forms a basque; the 
sleeves are also plaited, and are coat shaped. Fraise 
of silk around the neck, with feather trimming out- 
side of it. Chatelaine bag fastened at left side. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of two shades of lilae silk. 
The underskirt is trimmed with folds of silk divided 
by bands and bows of the lighter; the overskirt is 
trimmed with a band of the, darker with a narrow 
braiding pattern above it. Sleeveless basque of the 
darker silk braided. Bonnet of silk and crape of the 
two shades, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white French muslin and 
pink silk. The skirt is trimmed with five puffs of 
muslin, with a draped apron overskirt in front. The 
waist and partial court train are of pink silk, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and pink silk cords. Hair 
arranged in puffs and curls, with gold beads and 
pink feather in it. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of pale green silk, made with 
one skirt and deep basque waist ; the back breadths 
are trimmed with a deep plaiting with a puff and 
narrow ruffle of dark silk; the front breadth is cov- 
ered with puffs; the sides with bands of darker silk ; 
the waist and sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black grenadine. The 
underskirt is trimmed with lengthwise puffs with 
a narrow plaited ruffle above; the overskirt and 
basque waist are trimmed with guipure lace. Jacket 
of black silk, bound with galloon. Black lace capote, 
trimmed with feathers and jet. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of three years, made of blue 
Cashmere, with underwaist of white muslin. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of white jaconet muslin, made 
witli one skirt and belted-in polonaise. The skirt is 
trimmed with one ruffle, with quilling of muslin or 
ribbon above it, the same quilling trimming the front 
of polonaise and neck. Blue ribbon belt and bow, 
with fan hook ang chain at side. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of gray de bége, made with 
one skirt and apron overskirt in front; the skirt is 
trimmed with narrow ruffies and gray silk bows; 
folds of gray silk on the overskirt, and sash in the 
back. Basque waist, trimmed to correspond. Gray 
chip hat, trimmed with gray ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 8.— Walking dressof black hernani. The front 
breadth is composed of plaitings and folds, the back 
breadths are trimmed with three ruffles and three 
puffs; bows with jet buckles in the centre. Basque 
waist, trimmed to correspond. White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with black velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of violet silk, made with two 
skirts and a basque waist. The front breadth of 
underskirt is trimmed with lengthwise bands of a 
darker shade of: silk; the back breadths with one 
ruffle. The overskirt is simply corded; the waist is 
trimmed with the darker silk. f 

Fig. 5.—Dress for little girl of four years, made of 
white muslin, trimmed with silk ruches and ribbon 
bows. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of morning 
dress, made of gray percale. The bottom of skirt is 
trimmed with lengthwise bands of blue stitched on, 
as is also the front of polonaise; collar, sash, and 
sleeves. 














Fig. 8.— Black lace bonnet, trimmed with half 
wreath of pink roses, black silk, and black feather; 
blaek lace strings. 

Fig. 9.—Light blue crape bornet, trimmed with 
long feather, lace, and flowers. 

Fig. 10.—Bilack chip hat, trimmed with pink silk, 
feather, jet buckle, and black velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Biack straw hat, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, silk, feather, and wing. 

Fig. 12.—Cap for elderly lady. Spotted muslin cap, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and garnet velvet. 
The curtain is plaited under a velvet torsade; the 
lappet strings are fastened together with a velvet 
bow. 

Fig. 13.—Black chip bonnet, trimmed with blue 
feathers, silk, and flowers. 

Fig. 14.—Brown chip bonnet, trimmed with brown 
silk and feathers; the brim is lined with pale blue 
silk and blue feathers. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Fashionable morning slippers, 
made of kid, and trimmed with ribbon bows. 


SECOND SIDE. 
Fig. 1.—Coiffure of puffs and braids, with ribbon 
bew ontop. Fashionable dress waist, with fraise of 
the material and illusion around the neck. 


Fig. 2.—Ladies’ dressing sacque, made of fine Nain- . 


sook muslin, trimmed with tucks, insertion, and 
edging. 

Fig. 3.—Fan of white and black satin, embroidered 
with gold and trimmed with iace ; ebony stick. The 
fan is in the shape of a butterfly, the body, head, and 
feelers being black and giit. 

Fig. 4.—Alsatian headdress, made of ascarf of blue 
silk formed in a bow on the top, knotted in the back 
with fringed ends, flowers at one side. 

Fig. 5.—Jacket for little girl of three years, made 
of white piqué. 

Fig. 6.—Jacket for girl of four years, made of white 
cloth, trimmed with gimp. 

Figs. 7 and 8—Front and back view of walking 
dress for girl of four‘years, made of plain blue; it is 
trimmed with blue with a white ring in it. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back view of morning 
jacket for a young lady, made of white cloth, pigué, 
or vesting, and trimmed with black velvet. When 
made of wash goods, braid and the material can be 
substituted for the velvet if desired. 

Fig. 11.—Tortoise-shell comb for the back of the 
hair, the whole upper part stands up above the hair. 

Fig. 12—Walking shoe. This is a compromise be- 
tween a boot and shoe, and requires a colored silk 
stocking to be worn underneath. It has all the com- 
fort of a boot at the back. The strapsin front fasten 
with a small button. 

Fig. 13.—Young ladies’ chemise, made of fine long 
cloth ; it is cut sacque with a sleeve set in, the front 
laid in fine tucks ; it is trimmed witha narrow worked 
edging. 

Fig. 14.—Russia leather chatelaine, with watch, 
bag, knife, portemonnaie, horn, and vinaigrette. 

Fig. 15.—Evening coiffure; blue convolvulus and 
silver wheat ears, and brown shaded leaves. 


Figs. 16, 17, and 18.—Suit for boy of twelve years, ~ 


made of very thin cassimer, or it can be made of 
wash goods if desired. 

‘Fig. 19.—Capote ; the front is made of white chip, 
the crown of pale blue silk, trimmed with flowers, 
feather, and silk, two rows of crépe lisse inside brim, 
narrow strings. 

Fig. 20.—Embroidered and braided piqué dress for 
a child of two years old. 

Fig. 21.—Bead ornament for a headdress, a butter- 
fly, half the original size. It is first cut out of stiff 
net, and then covered with steel and black beads. 
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The body part is formed of wadding, held together 
by fine black wire, the ends of which are covered 
with black paper and slightly rounded as in the illus- 
tration, The wadding is then wound around alter- 
nately by steel and black beads, previously threaded. 

Fig. 22.—Fancy chains and hooks to fasten to belt 
te attach fan and bouquet to for an evening party; 
the chains are of gilt. 

Fig. 23.—Cap for an elderly lady. Swiss muslin cap 
composed of bouillonnés, each one being separated 
with a band of ribbon. Frills of muslin edged with 
Valenciennes lace ornament the front; curtain and 
strings to correspond. Bows at the ears to match 
the bands. 

Fig. 24.—Bow for the hair, made of pink crépe de 
chine, white illusion, and black chenille; the end is 
trimmed with fringe. 


FASHIONABLE PARASOLS. 
(See Engravings, Page 28.) 


Fig. 1.—White silk parasol, covered with six rows 
of black thread lace; coral handle and end; black 
ribbon bow. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage parasol, made of pale pink silk, 
covered with white net, and trimmed with white lace 
squares and lace around the edge, with narrow pink 
silk fringe below it; short handle of ivory; pink rib- 
bon bow on top. 

Fig. 3.—Parasol of purple and black changeable 
silk, trimmed witha ruffle of thesame; black wooden 
handle. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk parasol, trimmed with a puff 
and ruffle, edged with thread lace; rustic handle. 

Fig. 5.—Dark green parasol, trimmed with a scal- 
loped ruffle, and a narrow braiding pattern above it ; 
wooden handle, 


MAT FOR AN INKSTAND. 
(See Colored Engraving in Front of Book.) 


THE materials are rich velvet, gold bullion, gold 
thread, No, 1, and yellow floss silk. Also a rich gold 
cora for the edging. 

This design for a mat for a silver inkstand is of a 
pure Etruscan pattern. The tassels are of gold bul- 
lion, laid on over a raised surface. The initials are 
also in bullion; but the border is in gold thread 
worked in fine chain stitch. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


As the months roll on, it seems we still have some- 
thing different to chronicle. Merchant tailoring for 
the ladies is a departure from the old way of doing 
things, but as carried on by John Wanamaker & Co., 
818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, it is a de- 
cided success. The firm limits its efforts in this line 
to the production of ladies’ coats and sacques, but 
these are so elegant and stylish, and withal so well 
made, that all who haye seen them are loud in their 
praise. They are cut and made by men tailors, in 
most artistic style and from the best materials; are 
for sale ready made, or are made to order; and are 
quite moderate in price. They are made with silk 
half-linings, with satin facings, or entirely plain. As 
saeques and coats are so much worn by ladies now, 
made of all materials, it is a really important matter 
to know where these garments can be satisfactorily 
procured. 

AS travelling forms a large part of the business and 
pleasure of this month and the next, and as we have 
received several inquiries for hints on travelling cos- 
tumes from our readers, we will endeavor to fulfil 








their requests, which we thought had been attended 
to iu former articles. Before commencing, however, 
we wish to make a remark in reference to the styles 
we mention, as we so often have requests for a de- 
scription of articles to be made of plain goods. Any 
of the models we quote can be made of as plain goods 
as the taste of the wearer desires. It is the shape 
and harmonious contrast of color which are the only 
important items in tasteful dress. True elegance can 
be as well purchased with a small sum asa large, and 
does not at all exclusively belong to wealth. If the 
dresses we describe are of costiy material, it is be- 
cause we have seen them made of such by first-class 
dressmakers for wealthy customers; but they are 
always, with very few exceptions, copied in the most 
modest goods for less fortunate sisters, who are none 
the less ladies on that account. 

The choice of a nice and suitable fabric for a sum- 
mer travelling suit is rather a difficult problem, as 
the material should combine a variety of qualities. 
It should be neither too warm nor too cool (in case of 
a sudden change in the temperature), sufficiently ele- 
gant, yet not too dressy, fit both for walking and 
driving if occasion demands it. A dress that will 
stand a certain amount both of rain and dust. Such 
a material we have seen in the many new beige fab- 
ries which have appeared this season. Beige is the 
name given to sheep’s wool in its natural state, that 
is, of a brownish-gray color, and, by analogy, it is ap- 
plied to materials of that shade, whether their color 
be a natural one or acquired by dyeing. The genu- 
ine article, the real beige, is a fabric of pure wool of 
various shades of the same color, brownish-gray spun 
together. It is a light, soft, and very durable ti- 
sue, indifferent both to sun and rain, and which we 
strongly recommend to our readers. The same shade 
is found in most of the fashionable fabrics of the sea- 
son. Quiet shades of color, and more particularly 
every variety of gray, grow more in favor as the sea- 
son advances. Fancy colors have beensomuch worn 
that persons have in a measure become tired of them, 
and gray has the double advantage of being becom- 
ing to all complexions, and of looking well with any 
other color, which is a great simplification of the 
bonnet question, and leaves personal fancy unlimited 
scope in the choice of bows, cravats, etc. We will 
give a description of a simple and tasteful travelling 
suit, made of the material spoken of, and then pass 
to other styles for the benefit of those who are not 
interested in the travelling question. The skirt of 
dress should be trimmed with one gathered flounce, 
a tight-fitting polonaise with jacket bodice, all made 
as plain as possible, and with no trimming beyond 
one or several rows of stitching, worked by machine, 
and a set of steel, nacre, or oxidized buttons; the 
sleeves coat-shaped with deep revers. The costume 
should be completed by a straw hat of the same color 
as the dress, trimmed with velvet, a large bow fast- 
ened on one side to match the buttons upon the dress, 
and a bird’s wing put on as an aigrette. To give the 
finishing touches to such a toilet, the gloves and um- 
brella should be of the same color, the latter with a 
lining of pale blue, lilac, or pink silk, to which the 
cravat bow should be matched, thus giving a cachet 
of dainty neatness and good taste to a very simple 
costume. But great care must be given to the least 
details in such toilets; this is the only secret of the - 
Parisienne’s art of always looking well dressed, even 
in the simplest of materials. 

It was predicted piqués would not be much worn 
this summer; we have, however, seen a variety of 
new piqués for morning dresses truly elegant and 
fresh looking. These piqués have small colored pat- 
terns in pink, mauve, maize, blue, or noisette, and 
are made up thus for robe de matinée. The skirt, 
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slightly trained, is trimmed at the back with one 
deep flounce, headed with a ruche, edged on either 
side with narrow Valenciennes lace, while in front 
there are seven narrow flounces, edged with the 
same, The bodice, which is cut Princess fashion at 
the back, forms a small peaked gilet in front, fast- 
ened with nacre buttons. The demi wide sleeves 
have frills to match the flounces, and the bodice is 
finished around the throat with a ruche edged with 
Valenciennes lace. This will make a charming break- 
fast dress at a summer watering-place. It can, if de- 
sired, be made more elegant by a scarf sash of faille 
of the color of the pattern of the piqué, fastened with 
a large square or oval buckle of nacre. 

Striped cambries for early morning house wear are 
very fashionable. Stripes of two widths are used for 
a single costume or wrapper, which is made in the 
Princesse or Gabrielle form, buttoning down the 
front; a deep Spanish flounce is added around the 
skirt, sometimes commencing as high as the knee. 
The dress, or rather the wrapper, itself is of the finer 
stripe; the pockets, revers, cuffs, and flounce of the 
wider stripe. Barred Nainsook is again in vogue for 
white wrappers. They can be made with the Spanish 
flounce; colored ribbon bows are fastened up the 
front, and a broader ribbon is plaited around the 
waist, and tied in a bow at the left side. 

The most charming white dresses are of Victoria 
lawn, or of other sheer muslins, trimmed with open 
needlework. The design is usually embroidered 
bands and ruffles forming a tablier across the whole 
front breadth, one or two flounces around the skirt, 
and a long basque or demi polonaise elaborate with 
ornament. A French fancy is stitching of blue on 
the sealloped and pointed flounces of white dresses ; 
most flounces of imported muslin dresses have nee- 
dle-worked edges. 

The novelty in linen for morning and house suits 
is white linen with pencil stripes of black or a color. 
Those with alternate black and green stripes are 
quaint and pretty. The skirt has many flounces of 
scalloped points, and a deep basque also flounced. A 
ruff trims the neck, and ruffles turned up above the 
armhole have a stylish effect, but is only becoming 
to drooping shoulders. Imported dresses are shown 
ef fine and dainty real Scotch gingham. Broken 
plaids and checks of blue and gray, and black and 
white, make up in pretty dresses. Dark gray un- 
dressed linen suits retain all their former popularity, 
also the deep Napoleon blue which was worn last 
season. Piping of blue is the prettiest trimming for 
gray, white for blue, and brown for yellow. These 
linen suits are usually made up in a very simple po- 
lonaise and walking skirt. The front breadth of 
skirt is usually trimmed with piped bands, the back 
breadths with a deep flounce, trimmed with a band, 
the polonaise trimmed to correspond. 

Never before were there so many coquetries of dress 
&s now, as aprons, jackets, sashes, belts, and aumd- 
niéres. First are the aprons of Swiss muslin or of 
fine Nainsook ; these are trimmed with real or imita- 
tion Valenciennes lace, and are intended to give a 
fanciful yet domestic air to home attire. These 
aprons are made of different shapes ; some are gorea 
like the front of a walking skirt, and are covered 
with narrow ruffles or lace insertion and edging. 
The imported ones are very long, and have shoulder 
pieces of lace to keep them on. The newest of these 
aprons have no bibs, and but one crescent-shaped 
pocket placed in the centre and following the out- 
line of the apron. A colored ribbon passes around 
the waist for a belt, fastened with a bow at the side. 

The newest sashes, and particularly pretty to wear 
either with a silk or thin dress, are made of alternate 
rows of gros grain ribbon two inches wide, and Va- 








lenciennes insertion the same width; there are three 
rows of ribbon and two of insertion; a frill of lace 
falls from the round ends. These sashes can be made 
of any color that the fancy of the wearer dictates. 
Handsome black sashes are three rows of black 
watered ribbon, with guipure insertion between. 

Swiss muslin jackets are a pretty addition to an 
afternoon dress; they are usually made shorter be- 
hind than before, are made up of lengthwise puffs 
of the muslin separated by Valenciennes insertiou. 
Two rows of gathered lace make a full ruff for the 
neck and wrists and edge the bottom. They can be 
made either with or without sleeves; if sleeves are 
added they are made to correspond. These jackets 
can be worn over a defaced dress bodice with good 
effect, the color showing through without showing 
the defects. Jackets are also made of the Spanish 
sprigged lace, either wrought with jet or plain. Bibs 
of Valenciennes lace, forming a Pompadour square 
with a ruff, are the newest fancy for completing 
ladies dressy toilets. The newest neckties are blocks, 
checks, and bars of white with a color; black and 
white blocks are considered very stylish. 

Beautiful dresses for summer evenings are made 
of the old time white barége both plain and striped; 
if the entire dress is made of it, the skirt should be 
trimmed with two shirred ruffles, the Greek over- 
skirtand basque waist ; many persons merely have a 
polonaise made of the barége to wear over a black or 
colored silk skirt. The polonaise made of lace inser- 
tion and velvet, both white, black, and écru have 
rapidly gained in favor; they are expensive when 
purchased, but when discarded the lace will always 
prove useful for trimming. Simplicity is taking a 
new step forward by the suppression of the puff in 
one-skirted dresses, worn for dinner or evening 
dresses. Almost all the evening robes now made by 
first-class modists, whether high or low corsage, are 
made with a skirt perfectly flat in front and at the 
sides, every breadth being deeply gored. The back 
part of the skirt, trained and very ample, is all gath- 
ered or plaited within a space of eight inches. The 
front of the dress is fully trimmed, but the back re- 
mains quite plain, and flowing naturally. For un- 
certain weather there is a new kind of waterproof 
polonaise. It is made very long, not exactly close- 
fitting, with coat revers infront and two rows of but- 
tons. When it is not actually raining, the polonaise 
is looped up behind by two Dduttons, and the last 
buttons in front are left unbuttoned. These water- 
proof garments can be made of any color, now that 
the variety of colors in waterproof are so numerous, 
and they are usually-worn over a black silk under- 
skirt. 

Mammas wiil no doubt be glad to know that the 
pretty Highland kilt suits are still as popular for little 
boys not yet wearing trowsers. For cool days dur- 
ing the summer they are made of very thin twilled 
clot’: . ~ay trimmed with blue braid is pretty—the 
loose » cket, with tiny vest underneath. The skirt 
reaches just below the knee, and is laid in full, thick 
plaits, all turned one way; the plain place in front is 
trimmed with lengthwise or else pointed rows of 
braid, and a single row goes around the skirt just 
above the hem. Shaded wood and bone buttons of 
bullet shape are used on these suits. For very warm 
weather kilt suits are made of repped piqué, and, to 
make them lighter, the skirt has wide box plaits, only 
six in number, instead of the side plaitings that re- 
quire three or four breadths of piqué. A row of 
Hamburg insertion is laid down the middie of each 
box plait, and narrow edging to match trims the 
jacket. Undressed gray linen makes nice suits after 
this design, trimmed with white braid; they always, 
when clean, look new again. FASHION. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


Save Fifty Dollars! FAMILIES seek them, “The Best.” DEALKRS treble sales with 
of 0] me) Se eheto 
re, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fraits, 


Send full address with 3c. stamp for Choice Cook Book to 
PRICE, $82 below } any other first-class | J, W.C., Laboratory, Westfield, Mass,, not to N. ¥. Office. 





















THE NEW FLORENCE. 








VALUE, $30 above Sewing Maehine. PRETTY WOMEN al- 
Buns by G L i S H ware a neat foot, and 
SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence, nothing but ENG- 


ti H CHANNEL Shoes; 
CH A k he E ask your dealer for them. 
A dark line around the 


sole near the edge shows where the channel is cut. 





Every machine warranted, 








Sold for cash only, They never wear ragged. ’ 
Special terms to clubs and dealers. $2 ~ First-class Pianos, sent on tria). Circulars 
free. U.S. Prano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for circulars to the nat sll ate 
rday athome. Terms Free. Address 
Florence S. M. Co., Florence, Mass. 5 5 Oe: BO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


BVERY LADY SHeovwuLD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S rari HEMMERS 


catearatsemegnnautorts) HB, GOODRICH, {22st SAC, 


Imwvenmtor of The Groodrich Tuck Marker. 


SCOLD AS YOU WILL, 


ladies, you cannot debar the men from using tobacco; but you 
can induce them to brush their teeth with SOZODONT, 
which removes the unpleasant flavor of “the weed.’ For 
beautifying and preserving the teeth, hardening and invigorat- 
ing the gums, and correcting all impurities of the breath, SO- 
ZODONT stands unequalled. Millions of teeth that have 
2 been preserved from decay vouch for its value. Too much 
care cannot be taken of the teeth, and tartar should not under 
any circumstances be allowed to encrust there. The regular 

2” use of SOZODONT will prevent the ravages of this enemy 
< nes <i ce = of the teeth. 





















TRY PAYSON’S INK For Medics. and you will USE NO OTHER! 


~ A single letter or cha- 
M ARK f i ? UnceltIsasii racter indelibly marked 
—— wi, Saves confusion in sort- 
Ss #) ing clothing, and often 
YOUR INDELIBLE INE] [yg Prsyen's ess, Ths ok 
wm, Writes as easily on clo’! 
| for Marking Linen, Silk & Cotton BB as ink on paper. 
= Ay gy WEE, -. Marking can be va- 


Sa AS ; ried to one’s taste and 
C L 0 T H | N G | on ' suited to the fabric. 
“The cheapest and ony 3 reliable method of markine. "— Harper's Weeekly. “ Unquestion. 
ably the best Indelible Ink in the world.”—Inde 


a Try Briggs Marking Pen !—Price, 4) cts. ; “Talk, 35 cts.; The Combination in a 
polished wood case, 75 cents, post paid. Canvassers wanted. Send stam p for circulars and sample. 


F.H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, STATIONERS, AND FANCY GOODS shrne EVERYWHERE, 
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ted with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 

m and Sulphar ar Powders. Whether the int. __ For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
tiating principle in the My yg that whieh as cchnoe aye dg Fh yal 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, sc’ e or any cw . ae eal 


neous erupti the beneficial effect will be the same. 
The sinlar oon the unhealthy secretions of the mials in its favor are being re- 


hody into a gaseous form, and t are thrown + A 
Jrom the surface by increased vigor ae 
‘the circul n by the tonic action of 

The morbid matter which causes the exterior ¢ 
mation is discharged torough the Be pores, and f t 

ticle regains its natural color and 


sts. 1 Pac , 12 Powders. New Haven, Conn. 
$1; 0 Packages; 1 Powders, 86. 3. (Mailed Bree. 


ARNOLD & BANNING, New York, Agents 
218 Greenwich a Gow 4 York. 
“TRAVELING "isi DELIGHTFUL, oi 37.295 $200 2 A MONTE TO ) AGENTS 


ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
Foy & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 























gtd TOU RIS STS Poncee the only practical low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 

1e only pri ow-price ng 

De asa “ . Sey Machine ever inventod Address JOHNSON, CLARE 
‘Oo ston, Mas ew Yor ttsbu: 

HALE MILBURN & CO. aah 6th St. Phila. Pa. Pa.; Chicago, Ill; Louisville, Ky., on it. Louis, Ps 








Needles Stuck lke Pins. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & CO., FeckenHam. 


The advantages of this new Plan are as follows:— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling ; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use. 

Brice of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address L, A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOOK AT OUR CLUB ARRANGEMENT. 


Can any other Magazine offer such inducements to the getters- 
up of Clubs in the way of Premiums ? 
The following is the List :— 
TRUE TO NATURE. A $5 Chromo. 
THE OLD MILL. Another $5 Chromo. 
THE SINGING LESSON. A $3 Chromo. 
MY PET. A $3 Chromo, 
Read the Advertisement on second page of Cover, and there 
see the Terms on which these Chromos can be procured. 
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HATRA NOTICE. 

Having a few copies remaining on hand of those popular 
Chromos “OUR DARLING,” “THE OFFER,” and “ THE 
ACCEPTANCE,” we will give to any one remitting us in ad- 
vance for the Lady's Book for 1874 a choice 2 either of them 
in place of “ True to Nature.” 
































To Advertisers.—Th LADY’S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village,.and hamlet. 
in the United States. 





Cloth Suck TANS SMITE & SON 
SEWING 


MACHINE 
— NEEDLES. 


44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, & 211-213 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA RATLBOADe 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE — 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCHANS. 


The most splendidly equip and best constructed Railway Line in the World. It is Double Track and 
Stone Ballasted, and is laid with Solid Sleepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 
Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and all material used in construction is subjected to 
the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinghouse Air Brake is attached to all passenger trains, 
and the system of safety signals is perfect. Pullman Drawing-Room, oorae and Parlor Cars are run 
on all Express Trains from New York and Philadelphia to Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapoli 
and St. Louis without change. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty, and variety, is wleerpasead 
in the World. All who —_— a Trip Across the Continent, should travel over this famous Line. 

Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 
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United States, 


John Thornton, 
- SOLE AGENT 








A. J. CASSATT, GEN’L MANAGER. D. M. BOYD, Jz, GEN’L Pass. AGENT. 
HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale 
BOSOM FORM in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
| Sixth Street. Manufacturers ef Fine Book, 


News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 


Standard Lotta Bustle. | ~ Gp ANE, DREVET, & 00. 


Commission Merchants, 


54 Faubourg Poissonniere, 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
All Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 











Imperfect Cut. 
This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 


and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, DAES: ices ES 
ar & Brothers, New York. 


beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na- Messrs. Harpe 

ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- - R. Hoe & Co., 

vious attempts have been so partial that this is really Jessup & Moore, Philadelphia. 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- L. A. Godey, 

petition. a Hon, M. MeMichael, “* 


Johnson & Thompson, Boston. 
The BUSTLE cut is anew size of the Lotta, whose “Converse & Stanwood, © 
prince! les have won 2 distinetion so great that its 8. R. Spaulding & Sons, 
sales have n larger than any ha ozen 0 lf Skt R Fancy Pa Perfumery 
competitors ; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. rel Tooth snd | Hair Drucken, dhine team "aa 


Patentee 1nd Wholesale Manufacturer, 92 White | Paris Dolls and Toys, Artificial Flowers,and all 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila, Articles known 18 Paris Articles, 








BUY TEE 
1LSON SEWING MACHINE CO.’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES. (PRICE $50.) 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Call and see them, or send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Sample Work. 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street; 707 Broadway, New York: 610 South Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 189 Canal Street, New Orleans; 197 State Street, Chicago, Ill.; Albany, N. ¥.; and 
Cleveland, Ohio.’ And for sale in every city in the United States and Europe. AGENTS WANTED. 
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’ IS DYSPEPSIA SO GENERAL? 
Simply because it is neglected or mal-treated. Strike directly 


at the cause. 


Remove the acrid | 


humors which 





VV7ITEL 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


and indigestion, with all its painful concomitants, 


is cured. 





SOLD BY EVERY DRUGGIST. 


GARRETT & SON, 


(Wastabliahed 80 Wears.) 











; MANUF A. 
| PRAALLAALALL "ere es OF SUPERIOR 
| EA Bilber Plated Gare, 
err 24 Floor, Artizan Hall, 
i i No. 618 Chestnut Street, 
OH? PHILADELPHIA. 


All our wares, whether intended for Private 
or Hotel use, Wedding, Holiday, or Birthday 
Presents, we guarantee will be found unsur- 
passed for beauty and durability. 

Every article warranted quadruple: plate, 
on the finest metal. 
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All orders promptly filled, and sent safely 
by express to any destination. 
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: 4 a’ Me 2 Kc ee from the trade and from . 
GARRETT & SON, 618 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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